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Federal Agency Improvement in Employment 


To Aid Education 


Advisory Committee Recom- 
mends Its Establishment 
In Office of Education in 
Report to Mr. Wilbur 


Group to Cooperate 


In Work Is Proposed 


Effort Would Be Made to Ob- 
tain Funds From Interested 
Organizations to Present 
High-grade Programs 


Establishment of a Government agency 
to investigate further into the question 
of education by radio, and to encourage 
and advise in the development of that | 
activity. recommended by the Ad-| 
visory ‘Committee on Education by Radio! 
in a report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and made 
public June 16. 

It is recommended that the agency 
he set up in the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior; that an 
advisory.committee be appointed to work | 
with the agency and represent educa- 
tional institutions, commercial broad- 
casters, and the general public; that an 
effort be made to obtain sufficient funds 
from interested persons or foundations 
to present a high-grade radio educational 
program for checking purposes; and that 
educational interests be impressed and 
represented on the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Cooper Signs Report 

The committee, which was appointed 
by the Secretary@of the Interior, held its 
first meeting last June. Its report — 
siened by William John Cooper as chair- 
man, who is also Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. j 

The recommendations as contained in 
the report follow in full text: 

“1. That there be established in the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, a section devoted to education 
by radio, and charged with such respon- 
sibilities as the following: (a) To re- 
ceive from the advisory committee on 
education by radio its files and collected 
documents, to keep this material up to 
date and available for reference by the 
many students of the subject; (b) to or- | 
ganize some of the material into bulle- 
tins to be issued as demand warrants; 
(c) to outline techniques for research 
and carry on investigations into the best 
methods of broadcasting and compare 
the results of lessons sent to schools by 
radio with the results obtained by other | 
means; (d) to keep the educational in- | 
terests of the country fully posted on 
and alive to the importance of this new 
instrument as an educational tool; (e) to 
attempt to prevent conflicts and duplica- 
tion of effort between various broadcast- 
ing interests; (f) to furnish advice on 
the educational soundness of programs 
suggested and to supply typical programs | 
upon the request ef any station whether 
educational or commercial. 

Proposal as to Funds 

“2. That the funds necessary for finan- 
cing such a section in the Office of Edu- | 
cation be provided in the regular budget 
for the Department of the Interior. 

“3. That there be set up in connection 
with this unit an advisory committee 
representing educational institutions, 
commercial broadcasters, and the gen- 
eral public. This committee should con- 
sist of 9 to 15 persons whose residence | 
is such that they can meet from time to | 
time for actuai consideration of prob- 


is 


Is 
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2.] 
Increases Shown 
In Appropriations 


Mr. Wood Estimates Total for 
Session at $4.750.000.000 


With but one annual supply measure, | 


the $66,200,000 second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, remaining to be passed by 
the House, Representative Wood (Rep.). 
ot La Fayette, Ind., chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
stated orally June 16 that the appropria- 
tions of Congress this will be 
approximately $4,750,000,000, 

This, he said, is a litthe more than the 
appropriations of the last due 
to such items as Boulder Dam, on which 
work has just begun and other measures 
coming up at this session. 

Construction work is one 
siderable factcrs in this aggregate of 
expenditures necessary in keeping up 
with the growth of the business of the 
=un:ry, he said. He summarized some 
of the more important construction leg- 
islation of this session of Congress, al- 
ready law or about to be, as follows: 

Public building construction, appro- 
priation of $48,000,000, of which $15,- 
000,000 is in the District of Columbia; 

Rivers and harbors improvement ap- 
propriations, $60,000,000, 

Appropriations for flood control, $55,- 
000,000. 

Boulder Dam as provided for in the 
second deficiency appropriation bill to be 
passed by the House t later than June 
19, $10,660,000, the initial apeeeae 


session 


session, 


of the con- 


for the work. 

Naval ship construction $57,000,000, | 
and public works of the Navy, $10,000,000 | 
in addition. 

Military post construction appropria- | 
tion, under the United States Army, $16,- | 
000,000. 

For Federal penal institutions: $1,500,- 
000 for penitentiaries to ultimately cost 
$3.850,000; $1,000,000 for new Federal 
jai $750,000 for prison camps. 

For Federal road construction, $75,- 
000,000, and $11,000,000 for forest roads 
erste 

flood control works, $36,400,000. ! 
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In Building Trades Is Shown 
By Radio Is Asked Slight Decrease in Aggregate in Other Industrial Groups 


For May Reported in Monthly Statement by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


JHILE employment conditions im- 
proved notably in the building 
trades in May, other industrial groups 
for which the Labor Department re- 
ceived reports showed an aggregate 
slight decrease in employment and earn- 
ings, according to a monthly statement 
made public June 16 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. (The statement, in 
full text, will be found on page 12.) 

Six of the 13. industrial groups 
brought up the average with increases. 
They were anthracite coal mining, quar- 
rying, electric railroads, telephone and 


a 


Number of Channels 
For Broadcasting on 
Highest Power Cut 


Radio Commission Issues 
Order Limiting to 20 the 
Number of Waves for Op- 
eration on 50 Kilowatts 


An order limiting to 20 the number 
of cleared channels in the country upon 
which stations using the maximum broad- 


,casting power of 50,000 watts may op- 


erate was adopted June 16 by the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Under the present allocation system, 
thete are 40 cleared channels set aside 
for the exclusive use of high-powered 
stations, eight to each of the five radio 
zones. Heretofore, each of these chan- 
nels has been unrestricted as to the order 
of power which the Commission might 
license. 

Four to One Vote 

Commissioner Harold A. Lafount 
stated orally, following the Comnaission 
meeting, that the new order was adopted 
Ly a vote of four to one, with Commis- 
sioner Ira E. Robinson dissenting. The 
action was taken after the Commission 
had voted down a proposal by Commis- 
sioner Robinson to restrict the power 
on all cleared channels to a maximum 
25,000 watts. The vote on this motion 
was also four to one with Judge Rob- 
inson voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. Lafount explained the Commis- 
sion’s order restricts to four the num- 
ber of cleared channels in each zone 
upon which 50,000 watt stations may be 
assigned. The action, however does not 
make mandatory the assignment of sta- 
tions using this power on every such 
channel, he said, but each application 
will be considered on its individual merit. 

In the case of every zone, Mr. La- 


(fount pointed out, the number of chan- 


nels now being used by 50,000-watt sta- 
tions will be augmented, since none of 
the zones at present has the full quota 
of three cleared channels using chis 
power. In tne eastern and east-central 
zones, assignments are available on one 
additional channel each; in the middle- 
western and southern, on two cleared 
channels, and in the western on three 
cleared channels. 

Moreover, the Commissioner declared, 
the action does not necessarily restrict 
the number of 50,000-watt stations in 
each zone to four. The action merely af- 
fects the number of channels. In other 
words, he explained, two stations using 
this high power may share time on one 
cleared channel. 

Definite Rule Studied 

The Commission, said Mr. Lafount, for 

several months has been considering the 


| question of high power and cleared chan- 
nels 


with the 
definite policy. 


objective of adopting a 
These channels, he said, 


| were set aside originaily two years ago 


for the primary purpose of affording good 
radio to rural listeners. The Commis- 
sion, he declared, has now affirmed the 
engineering opinion that they are serv- 
ing that purpose. 

The actual maximum power allocated 
to stations is 25,000 watts, with the ad- 
ditional 25,000 watts authorized experi- 
mentally. The Commission, in its new 
order, did not alter this provision. 

Approximately a dozen applications 
for 50,000-watt stations in variops parts 
of the country now are pending, accord- 
ing to Commission records. Commis- 
sioner Lafount said it was unlikely that 
these would be acted upon until next 
Fall, following formal hearings on 
them. 


telegraph, power, light and water 
plants, and crude petroleum production. 
Declines in manufacturing, bituminous 
coal mining. metalliferous mining, 
wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, and 
canning were shown. Manufacturing, 
however, has shown a decrease from 
April to May during five of the last 
seven years. 

The 183 groups showed a combined de- 
crease of 0.9 in employes and 1.2 per 
cent in earnings in May. The statement 
is based on reports from 39,422 estab- 
lishments with 5.063.416 workers whose 
earnings in one week were $155,496,232. 


Pennsylvania Report 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 16.—A decline 
of 2 per cent in factory employment and 
a drop of 4 per cent in wage payments 
in Pennsylvania between April and May 
is reported by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia. A 3 per cent decrease 
in employe-hours is also noted, and the 
declines are said to be somewhat 
pronounced than is usual for this period. 

The statement issued by the bank fol- 
lows in full text: 

Factory emyloyment in Pennsylvania 
showed a drop of about 2 per cent and 
wage payments 4 per cent between April 


and May, according to indexes compiled | 


by the department of statistics and re- 


search of the Philadelphia Federal Re- |! 


serve Benk in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania department of labor and 
dustry, on the basis of reports from 51 
manufacturing industries employing 
about 327 
a weekly pay roll in excess of $8,600,000. 
Employe-hours also dropped about 3 per 
eent, as shown by more than one-half 
of the concerns reporting employment 
and wages. These declines were some- 
what more pronounced than is usual for 
this time. 


May Comparison 

In comparison with May, 1929, when 
factories were increasing their activity, 
the number of workers at reporting 
plants was about 3 per cent smaller and 
the volume of wage disbursements was 
nearly 11 per cent less, indicating a lower 
rate of operations. The May employment 
index, at 95.6 per cent of the 1923-25 
average, was about 6 per cent below the 
high point of last year, reached in Sep- 
tember; the pay-roll index, at 96.5 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, showed a 
drop of over 11 per cent from that in 
October, 1929, when the peak in wage 
payments was reached for that year. 

Smaller pay rolls than in April were 
reported by all manufacturing groups ex- 
cept those engaged in the production of 
foods and tobacco, and leather and rub- 
ber products. The sharpest declines oc- 
curred in the groups comprising textile, 
and stone, clay and glass products. The 
most noticeable declines from a year ago 
were reported by the groups consisting 
of textile, lumber, and metal products. 

Similarly, declines occurred in’ the 
number of workers in all groups save 
food and tobacco, and leather and rubber 
products. In comparison with May, 1929, 
the number of wage earners engaged in 
the manufacture of food and tobacco, 
chemical products, and 
equipment was larger, whereas the re- 
maining six groups had fewer workers, 
the sharpest declines taking place in the 
groups producing metal and textile prod- 
ucts and certain building materials. 


Delaware Manufacturing 


Delaware manufacturing industries also 
had nearly 3 per cent fewer workers in 


May than in April, with wage payments | 
All renorting | 


about 4 per cent smaller. 
groups had smaller pay rolls except those 
including metal products, and stone, clay 
and glass products. The sharpest de- 
clines in wage payments during the 
month occurred in the chemical products, 
transportation equipment, and leather 
and rubber products groups. 

Of the 17 city areas, the Hazleton- 
Pottsville area alone showed an increase 
in employment and wage payments be- 
tween April and May. In comparison 
with a year earlier, only the Altoona and 
Wilmington areas had larger pay rolls. 
The sharpest decline in wage payments 
from last year occurred in the areas 
comprising New Castle, Reading-Leb- 
anon, Williamsport, Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg and Lancaster. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 16.—Em- 
ployment in Oklahoma increased 2.3 per 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.1 
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Exeavation Resumed in Ruins 
Of Ancient Southwest Village 


Archaeologist of Smithsonian Institution Seeks Further 
Light on Civilization Which May Have Flour- 
ished Before Pueblo Indians 


FXCAVATIONS have been resumed 

4 by Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, archae- 
ologist for the Smithsonian Institution, 
in the ruins of the ancient villages of 
the Southwest which were erected 
either at the beginning of the Pueblo 
Indian civilization or just before, it 
was stated orally June 16 by M. W. 
Stirling, curator of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology of the institution. 

The work is under way 17 miles west 
of Zuni, N. Mex., at a site located by 
Dr. Roberts some time ago on a recon- 
noitering expedition, Mr. Stirling said. 
It was begun about June 1, and a party 
of 15 or 20 Zuni Indians is employed. 

The series of explorations conducted 
by Dr. Roberts, according to Mr. Stir- 
ling, is expected eventually to show the 
extent of the civilization of the “early 
Pueblo” or “late basket-maker” epochs 
in American history. The basket mak- 
ers were the forerunners of the Pueb- 

. 


' 


los. It has never been learned whether 
the later race was an outgrowth of the 
earlier or was an invading race which 
drove out the basket makers. How- 
ever, because of differences in charac- 
teristics of the skulls of the two races, 
it is believed that the two races were 
distinct, and that one was a conqueror 
of the other. 

Dr.’Roberts’ studies may throw more 
light on this question, Mr. Stirling said, 
and also may lead to other information 
of value on the history of the races of 
ancient days. 

The villages which have been un- 
earthed in the Southwest were burned 
over, apparently in a great conflagra- 
tion, and the mud walls were baked to 
the hardness of brick, Dr. Roberts has 
found. But for this fact there would 
be no ruins of the houses to study, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


more! 


In- | 


000 wage earners and having | 


transportation | 


League of Nations 


To Operate Radio 
YY ¥ 
Station at Geneva to Have 
World-wide Radius 


v 


A SPECIAL radio station with a 
: world-wide radius to be used in 
time of emergency will be estab- 
lished for the League of Nations at 
Geneva, according to the terms of 
an agreement signed on behalf of 
the League and the Swiss govern- 
ment, the Department of Com- 
merce is informed through a Brit- 
ish press report received from its 
offices abroad. 

Under ordinary conditions it is 
to be run by the Radio Suisse Com- 
pany. When it is run by the 
League, the Swiss government will 
be entitled to have an observer 
present, the report states. 

(Issued of 


Department Com- 


merce.) 


Oklahoma Is Asked 
To Prevent Alleged 
Natural Gas Waste 


by 


State Urged to Distinguish 
Between Oil and Gas Wells 
And Establish Rules for 
Their Operation 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, June 16. 
To prevent the alleged waste of nat- 
ural gas in the Oklahoma City field, a 
hearing will be held by the corporation 
for the purpose distin- 
guishing between oil and gas wells, as 
{the result of a petition filed by Wirt 
| Franklin, chairman of the operators’ 
committee, it was announced at the office 
of the commission, 
| The chairman of the commission, C. 
C. Childers, stated that the petition had 
been referred to the chief conservation 
officer, W. J. Armstrong, to determine 
whether some of the operators should 
be cited to appear before the commission 
to show cause why gas was being wasted. 
Mr. Armstrong explained that 
ably it would-be necessary first to rule 
'on the distinguishing feature. 
| The petition filed by Mr. Franklin al- 
leged unlawful and improper waste of 
gas and gas pressure by cerain operators. 
It stated that there is a difference of 
jopinion as to the classification of cer- 
tain wells, and asked the commission to 
|take jurisdiction and establish rules on 
oil and gas wells with respect to the 
method of operation. 
State of Texas: 
Austin, June 16. 
A proposal that the State spend $3,- 
000,000 to construct a gas pipe line from 
the Big Lake University oil field through 
San Angelo, Brady and San Saba to Aus 
tin to supply State institutions and 
buildings with fuel was made orally by 
a university regent, Robert L. 
He said the wells on university land 
fare wasting 90,000,000 feet of natural 
| vas daily, and that an estimated saving 
of $100,000 a year could be made by 
providing for use of he gas in the State 
buildings. 
Mr. Holliday stated that the State 
| sannd of control, President H. Y. Bene- 
dict and the other regents, and the uni- 


commission of 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JUNE 17, 1930 


Right to ‘Censor’ 


! 


Authority of Law | 


Issues Contested 


Senate Adopts Resolution 
Asking State Department 
To Explain Basis for Rul- 
ings on Flotations 


| 


| 
Said to Be Lacking 


Also Asks Ex- 
planation of ‘Control’ Exer- 
cised Over Foreign <Activi- 
ties of Reserve System 


Senator Glass 


Explanation of the authority of the 


| Department of State “to approve or dis- 
| approve investment securities offered for 


prob- | 


Holliday. } 


versity leasing board were in accord on | 


the plan, which would require a legis- 
lative appropriation, he said. He added 
that the university would be able to sell 


gas in addition to supplying the State | 


capitol and other buildings, 


Use of Natural Gas 
Gains in California 


Additional Areas to Be Served 
After July 1 


State of California: 
Sacramento, June 16. 
| Approximately 90 per cent of all gas 
used by the 2,000,000 gas consumers In 
|California is natural gas, and the usage 
will be increased by July 1, according to 
la statement just issued by the State rail- 
road commission, 

The statement is based upon a recent 
survey by the commission’s gas and elec- 
trie department and follows in full text: 

Service of natural gas has increased 
until it now comprises approximately 90 
per cent of all gas used by the 2,000,000 
gas consumers in California, 
to a recent. survey made by the gas and 
electric department of the railroad com- 
mission. 

All consumers in the San Francisco, 
East Bay and San Jose areas will have 
been changed over from manufactured 
gas to straight natural gas by July 1 
jnest. This change gives to consumers 
la gas of approximately 1,150 B. t. u. per 
leubic foot, as compared with 550 B, t. u. 
}in the manufactured gas previously used. 
| The bringing of natural gas to the San 
| Francisco Bay area was accomplished by 
construction of two major transmission 
lines, one of 22 and 20 inch diameter pipe 
from the Buttonwillow and Kettleman 
Hills fields in Kern and Kings counties 
through Fresno, San Benito and Santa 





|} institutions of the country,” 


sale in the money markets of the United 
States by foreign governments,” is re- 
quested in a resolution (S. Res. 293) 
adopted by the Senate June 16. The} 
resolution, introduced by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, was given imme- 
diate consideration and was passed fol- 
lowing a brief statement by the Senator. 
Second Provision 

The resolution requests information 
also as to the right of the State Depart- 
ment to “direct the action of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board or banks with re- 
spect to their lawful powers concerning 
the business of banking in foreign coun- 
tries, or the investments of these banks 
in foreign securities offered in the money 
markets of the United States.” | 

The resolution follows in full text: | 

“Whereas press dispatches from Wash- 
ington have repeatedly alleged that the | 
State Department has given’ informal} 
approval, to be followed by its formal | 
sanction, of the flotation in the United | 
States of approximately $100,000,000 oi 
German reparation bonds by the so- 
called international bank, with headquar- 
ters in Europe; and | 

“Whereas in course of congressional 
discussion frequent reference has been 
made to an alleged “order of the State | 
Department” prohibiting Federal reserve 
banks from establishing business rela- 
tions of any sort with said international 
bank: Therefore, be it resolved, 

Explanation Asked 

“1. That the Secretary of State be, and 
hereby is, requested to inform the Senate 
upon what authorization of law, constitu- 
tional or statutory, expressed or im- 
plied, does the State Department base 
its right either to approve or disapprove 
investment securities offered for sale in! 
the money markets of the United States 
by foreign governments, corporations or 
individuals, 

2. By what sanction of law, constitu- 
tional or statutory, does the State De- 
partment assume the right to direct the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board or 
banks with respect to their lawful 
powers concerning the business of bank- 
ing in foreign countries or the invest- 
ments of these banks in foreign securities 
offered in the money markets of the 
United States.” 

“Two years ago, when Congress was 
not in session, for the first time the pub- 
lic was apprised of the fact that the 
State Department was undertaking to 
supervise flotations of securities in the 
money market of the United States,” 
Senator Glass pointed out, in discussing 
the resolution. “I then made public a 
protest against the right of the State 
Department to do anything of the kind. 

“IT regarded it an unprecedented 
usurpation of authority by a department 
of the Government that had nothing 
whatsoever in law or in policy properly to 
do with the financial conduct of banking 
he contin- 
“The only answer then made to my 


ued. 


| published protest was the attenuated and 


groundless excuse that the President of 
the United States, in conjunction with 
the State Department, was charged with 
the conduct of foreign affairs. 

“The only other explanation was one 
made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee that the State Department 
was only doing what it had done since 


| the foundation of the Government,” the 


| Virginia Senator continued. 


“The utter 
inaccuracy of that statement was shown 
on the very next day by a_ statement 
from the State Department that this pol- 


| icy was initiated in 1922 under the Hard- 


according | 


| Clara counties to San Francisco and East | 


Bay, and another of 26, 22 and 20 inches 
diameter pipe from Kettleman 
through Fresno, Merced, Stanislaus, San 
| Joaquin, and Contra Costa counties. 
Further extensions of these lines are con- 


Hills | 


| 


templated to serve Stockton, Sacramento, | 


Marysville, Willows, Chico, Vallejo, Pe- 
taluma, Calistoga, and Healdsburg. 

The total investment in this project is 
estimated at approximately $30,000,000, 
and the total ultimate capacity of these 
lines from the source of supply is esti- 
|mated to be approximately 300,000,000 
}cubic feet per day. 


ing administration, 

“IT may say that TI did not pursue the 
matter when Congress convened by 
I had been tald in a quiet way tha 
then Secretary of State would be 
to discontinue the practice. I was also 
told at that time that the State Depart 
ment had assumed this function, which 
it had no lawful right to assume, becauss 


vlad 
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More Than Half 
From Autos 


Daily 


| 


Foreign Security 


ing 


OTHE people in every part of 


the United States should be 


enlightened as to an understand- 


of the rights and interests of 


government.” 


—Andrew Jackson, 


President 6f the United States, 


1829—1837 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Almost Doubled 


3,500 Applications Filed in 
Week in Effort to Escape 
Higher Fee 


AJORE than 3,500 persons applied 

for patents in the last week of 
May, before the rate was advanced to 
$25, almost doubling the number of 
average weekly receipts of first appli- 
cations, according to anoral statement 
June 16 by Commissioner Thomas E. 
Robertson, of the Patent Office, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Since the rate of the final fee was 
advanced also from $20 to $25, 3,175 
persons sent their applications accom- 
panied by the final fees, almost quag- 
rupling the weekly average of 800 re- 
ceipts for this particular application. 
When the final fee is received the Pat- 
ent Office a complete grant of 
patent. 

“The Patent 


Issues 


Office has never known 
such a deluge of work,” Commis- 
sioner Robertson said. “As it takes 
the Printing Office about four weeks to 
issue a patent, the patents that were 
ordered to issue last week will be is- 
sued on June 24, and in that issue, in- 
stead of having the usual 800 pat- 
ents, the Official Gazette will contain 
nearly 3,200.” 

Comparative figures for the leading 
industrial nations of the world indicate 
that the United States leads by about 
200 per cent in the number of patents 
issued over its nearest competitor, 
France. In 1928, the United States is- 
sued 42,711 patents; France, 22,000; 
Great. Britain, 17,695; Germany, 15,- 
598; Switzerland, 5,898; Japan, 4,704, 
and Czechoslovakia, 3.450. 


Treasury Surplus 
To Be Increased by 
Foreign Payments 


Repayments Amounting to 
$117,141,598 Are Re- 
ceived in Cash, Treasury 
Announces 


Repayments by foreign governments 


on account of war loans. amounting to 
$117,141,5%5, all in cash, were received 
by the Department of the Treasury June 
16. The Department announced the sur- 
plus of receipts over expenditures in the 
current fiscal year would be increased 
as a result of the cash receipts. 

These repayments marked the first in- 
stance since the 13 foreign governments 
established bases for refunding their war 
debts, that the entire amount of any 
semi-annual payment was remitted in 
cash. Under the statutes, the amount 
of the principal repaid by the borrowers 
enters the Treasury accounts as receipts 
and therefore the 
the end of the fiscal year, will be increased 
by $71,355,130, the amount of principal 
included in the total receipts. 

No Fear of Deficit 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, has stated there no fear 
of a deficit although he declared that 
the amount of the surplus would be 
small. This statement was made prior 
to the Department’s knowledge that the 
semiannual repayments in June would 
be in cash. The surplus is expected to 
approximate $100,000,000 at the end of 
the fiscal year, byt Mr. Mellon has said 
this figure was subject to changes and 
may be decreased considerably. 

Repayments heretofore, except in one 
instance, have been made up largely of 
United States Government securities 
which the foreign powers bought in the 
open market and usually below their face 
value. At the present time, it was ex- 
plained, the debtor powers were unable 
to acquire the securities at prices that 
enabled them to profit by their purchase. 

In announcing receipt of the cast, the 
Department said the amounts were being 
used to retire maturing certificates of in- 
debtedness, of which approximately 
$549,000,000 matured coincidently 
the repayments. The effect of the cash 
payment on the public, therefore, was no 
different than it would have been had the 
repayment been made in securities pur- 
chased by the debtor nations. 

The Department’s anouncement 
lows in full text: 

The Treasury 


is 


fol- 


has received payments 


‘amounting to $117,141,598.24, due June 


15, 1930, from the following foreign gov 
ernments on account of their funded in- 
debtedness to the United States, of 
Which $45,786,467.50 was for account of 
principal and $71,355,130.74 for account 
of interest. All payments were received 
in cash, 

Selgium, $3,450,000 principal, and $1,- 


a 
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of Fatalities 


Are Pedestrians 


Report of National Conference Analyzes Data Gathered 


From Local 


Authorities; 


States to Consider 


Adoption of Uniform Traffic Code 


ORE THAN half of the 51,000 
persons killed by automobiles last 
year were pedestrians, run down b) 
automobiles, and more than half of all 
automobile accidents, involving, in a 
dition to the fatalities, the injury of a 
million people, occurred at street cross 
ings and intersections, according 
statement on June 16 by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety. 

The conference, of which the Secre 
tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
chairman, presented an analysis 
showing that the numerous accidents 
could be reduced to a few sets of 


to é 


is 


causes and circumstances, and that vir- 
tually all are preventable. 

The statement points out that the 
uniform vehicle code, advocated by the 
onference, will go far toward reduc- 
ing the number of accidents, and will 
be considered in various State legisla- 
tures at their next sessions. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The great number of motor vehicle 
accidents, resulting last year in the 
deaths of 31,000 persons and injuries 
a million more, are due to a com- 
paratively small number of causes and 


Lo 
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surplus on June 30, | 
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President’s Plan 
To Improve Tariff 


Under Criticism 


Minority Leader in Senate 
Questions Ability of Tar- 
iff Commission to Correct 
Inequalities 


Mr. Hoover to Sign 


Measure on June 17 


Mr. Harrison Links Decline in 
Security and Commodity 
Prices to Statement Issued 

| By Chief Executive 

| 

| While oral announcement was being 

|made, June 16, at the White House that 

President Hoover probably will sign the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
}on June 17, minority Senators criticized 
the President's statement of the previous 
day announcing his intention to approve 
the measure. 
| Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, linked a reported drop in security 
jand commodity prices to the President’s 
jstatement, and declared that figures 
|given by the President on the effect of 
jthe bill, especially its agricultural pro- 
visions, were misleading. 

Reversed by Tariff Commission 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, minority leader, expressed doubt 
that inequalities can be adjusted satis- 
factorily by the Tariff Commission, as 
| suggested by the President, and declared 
| that the tariff bill, “while not assuring 
|velief for agriculture, greatly increases 
living costs to domestic consumers, and 
invites hostile measures by foreign gov- 
ernments against our commerce.” 

At the White House it was said that 
the President's announcement of June 
16, that he intended to approve the bill, 
served to check the number of antici- 
pated protests against the measure. 
These protests, it was said further, were 
just beginning to reach the White House 
; When the President’s announcement was 
|made, 

All told, it was said, not more than 40 
or 50 protests had been made on June 
16. The protests were not made public, 

Bill Signed by Vice President 

The announcement that the President 
probably will sign the bill on June 17 
was made following receipt of the en- 
grossed copy from thee Capitol. After 
the Vice President, Charles Curtis, had 
, affixed his signature to the measure, thus 
completing legislative action, it was 
brought to the White House at 1:15 p.m. 
by Mrs. Geraldine Davies, secretary to 
Representative Campbell (Rep.), of 
Crafton, Pa., chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Documents. The bill was 
| signed on June 14 by the Speaker of the 
House, Representative Longworth (Rep.), 
}of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Soon after the engrossed bill had 
reached the White House, it was referred 
to the Department of the Treasury 
where, it was said, it is being gone over 
| carefully for any possible typographical 
errors in its phraseology. This study 
was to be made by the Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, Ogden Mills, and his’ as- 
sistants, 

Bill to Be Signed June 17 

On the return of the bill to the White 
House, which is expected early on June 
17, President Hoover, it was said, will 
approve the measure promptly. The De. 
partment of the Treasury, it was said, 
already has made a full report to the 
President as to the effect of the bill, 

; It was said that the Republican con- 

ferees on the bill, including Senator 

Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and Representa- 

tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oveg., au- 

thors of the measure, will be invited to 
he present when the President attaches 
his signature to the hill. 

37 Protesting Nations 

A total of 37 countries, including dif- 
ferent members of the British Empire, 
have protested or made representations 
to the United States regarding the tariff 
bill, according to information obtained 
at the Department of State June 16. 

These countries are: Australia, Ause 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Bahamas, Bermuda, Dominica, Greece, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, Trish 


2.) 


No Action Is Planned 


| To Offset Crop Prices 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 


Mr. Stone Says Farm Board Is 
Not Prepared to Act ° 


| 


| 
| The Federal Farm Board is not vet 
| considering any action based on the re. 
lcent decline in wheat prices to about 98 
'cents per bushel, and the accompanying 
|drop in cotton prices, the vice chairman 
jof the Board, James C, Stone, stated 
orally June 14. 

There is little cotton in the hands of 
the farmers now, he said. The situation 
with respect to wheat is similar except 
that marketing of the new crop will soon 
begin, he added. 

No request has been received for the® 
establishment of a loan basis for the new 
crop of wheat, Mr. Stone said, but if 
such requests are received they will re- 
ceive consideration of the Board. 

The cotton cooperatives which had ree 
ceived Farm Board loans will turn over 
their cotton to the newly-organized cote 
ton stabalization corporation in settle. 
ment of their indebtedness to the Board, 
Mr. Stone said. 

The chairman of the Board, Alexander 
Legge, has estimated that the coopera. 
tives have about 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
for which they have found no market, 
Loans were made on cotton on the basis 
of a value of 16 cents a pound, Mr. Stone 
said, and the cotton will be taken ove 
‘by the corporation at the loan price, 
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‘Visas Withheld F ederal Agency ‘to Promote 


From Suspected 
Agents of Soviet 


), House Inquiry Into Commu- 
: nistic Activities Told Only 
15 Radicals Have Been 


Deported in 5 Years 


“ 


American consuls frequently have re- 
. fused visas to alleged Rusgan_ business 
tmen of known communist activities, de- 
-spite insistence of American business in- 
fterests for their admission, John Farr 
»Simmons, chief of the visa section of 
-the Department of State, told the House 
‘special committee investigating commu- 
.nist activities June 16. According to 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
°N. Y., chairman of the Committee, the 
other witness, George J. Harris, assist- 
ant commissioner general of immigration, 
stated that only 15 communists, anarch- 
ists or other radicals of that nature had 
been deported during the last five years 
and that none had been excluded in a 
.number of years past.” 

The session of the Committee was ex- 


ecutive, because of the confidential char- . 


acter of some of the data and other in- 
formation before the Committee, Chair- 
man Fish said. Representative . Bach- 
mann (Rep.), of Wheeling, W. Va., a 
‘majority member of the Committee, also 
stated orally that the Committee has 
developed that under the present laws 
‘in the United States this Government is 
unable to deport any subject of Russia, 
for the reason that the United States 
.does not recognize the Soviet govern- 
ment. That means, Mr. Bachmann said, 
that if Russians—communists or rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet government, 
or otherwise—get into this country, 
legally or illegally, for educational or 
any other purpose, the United States 
cannot send them back to Russia. 
Hearing in New York 

Chairman Fish announced that at an 
executive session on June 17, Horace J. 
Donnelly, solicitor of the Post Office De- 
partment, and representatives of the 
«Department of Commerce and of the 
. intelligence services of the Departments 
of War and Navy, will be witneses. He 
also stated that there will be a public 
hearing before the Committee on June 
.18. He said that the Committee will 
meet in New York City, beginning July 
8 and will be in session there for about 
,10 days. 

Chairman Fish made public the fol- 
lowing prepared statement regarding 
the testimony of Mr. Simmons: 

‘Mr. John F. Simmons made a state- 
ment to the Committee regarding the 
-practice of American consular officers 
abroad in dealing with the cases 
temporary business visitors in general 
and in particular with the issuance of 
visas to a number of Russian business 
men coming to this country in connec- 
tion with the business of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation in New York. 

* Mr. Simmons said that during the last 
completed fiscal year, 39,811 temporary 
visitors’ visas were issued by consulates 
in all parts of the world, among whith 
Great Britain led with 14,012 and Russia 


had seventh place with 1,150 temporary | 


visitors for the year in question. 


He pointed out that consular officers | 


are charged wjth the duty of refusing 
-visas to aliens found to be inadmissible 
into the United States under its immi- 
-grations laws, and that while the State 
Department does not have a complete 
record of individual cases, he recalls a 
number of outstanding cases where con- 
suls have refused passport visas to Rus- 
sians claiming to be coming to this 
country for purely business reasons. 
These refusals were based, he said, on 
the act of Oct. 16, 1918, relating to 


anarchists and other politically undesir- | 


able classes and were based upon the 
affiliation of the applicants to the com- 
munist international movement. Mr. 
Simmons stated that during the last 
five years 1,526 Russians have come to 
this country on temporary visits in con- 
nection with the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration and 909 of these persons have 
been reported as departing during the 
same period. The diffeernce, namely, 
some 600, he explained as consisting of 
those Russian business men who are now 
in this country temporarily, many of 
them having been granted extensions of 
their visits to permit the completion of 
certain business activities. 

Mr. Simmons emphasized that the fre- 
quent refusals by consuls to alleged 
Russian business men of known com- 
munist, activities have been definite 
ate and have been 


often in the face of insistent protests 


on the part of business interests in this | 
country, but that in no case has a com-| 


promise been made to such business in- 
terest if the alien was found inadmis- 
sible under the immigration laws. 


Ambassador Dawes Confers 


The American Ambassador 
Britain, Charles G. Dawes, who was a 


member of the American delegation to| 
the London naval conference,tconferred | 


with | ae a 
th) and opinions of interested persons gath- 


| ered 


June 16 
White House, 
The Secre- 


for more than an hour 
President Hoover at the 
regarding the naval treaty. 
tary of State, Henry L. 
part in the conference. 

Ambassador Dawes declined 
cuss his conference with the 
following which he went to the Senate 
for a series of conferences with Senate 
leaders. On June 17 he will go to Chi- 
cago, where he plans to remain for three 
weeks in connection with preparations 
for the World’s Fair to be held in Chi- 
cago in 1933. 

Accompanying Ambassador Dawes to 
Chicago is Sir Henry Cole, director of 
the department of foreign expositions for 
the British foreign office. 


dis- 


to 


Bureau of Standards Post 
Given to Missouri Man 


The appointment of Dr. Archibald T. 
McPherson of Marceline, Mo., as chief 
of the ruber section of the organic and 
nbrous materials division, was announced 
dune 16 by Dr. George K. Burgess, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. McPherson will ‘direct the 
section formerly headed by Mr. P. L. 
Wormelley who has been called upon to 
take charge of the new section of speci- 
fications and testing. The change will 
become effective July 1. 

Dr. McPherson was appointed assistant 
chemist at the Bureau of Standards in 
January 1918, but has ‘only served con- 
tinuously since 1923. Since that time 
he has been connected with the electrical 
division and has specializ@d on research 
seering the electrical properties of rub- 
er. 
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‘Wide Variations 


Education by Radio Is Asked Foynd in Results 


Advisory Committee Recommends Its Establishment in 


Office of Education in Report to 


Secretary 


W ilbur 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lems arising in the Office of Education. | 
This committee may well administer any 


,funds remaining in our budget to pro- 


mote research into the techniques of ra- 
dio education. 

“4, That an effort be made to secure 
from interested persons or foundations 
an amount of money sufficient to bring 
to the microphone, for a period of two 
to three years, a high grade program 
in certain formal school subjects and 
to check carefully the results obtained. 
The Committee believes that as much as 
$200,000 per year for a period of three 
years may be wisely expended in this 
manner, under direction of a nonparti- 
san committee of educators and laymen. 

“5. That the Secretary bring to the 
attention of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion the importance of the educational 
interests in broadcasting, and that he 
keep the Present of the United States 
informed of the desirability of having 
on this Commission spokesmen for pro- 
grams which will tend to improve the 
general well-being of the American peo- 
ple.” 

The report upon which these recom- 
mendations are based follows in fuli 
text ; 

Sir: The advisory committee which! 
you appointed following a conference in 
your office, May 24, 1929, of parties in- 
terested in educational broadcasting, re- 
spectfully reports: 

I. Organization of the Committee: The 
committee met in the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 13, 1929, with the United 
States Commissioner of Education in the 
chair, and organized, After a thorough| 
discussion of work needing attention, 
four subcommittees were created and 
each member of the advisory committee | 
was assigned by the chairman to one| 
of these committees. ; | 

They are: A committee on ways and 
means, which was charged with re- 
sponsibilities of securing funds and ad- 
ministering them; a committee on fact 
finding, which was charged with the 
responsibility of’ canvassing the field 
very carefully with a view of discovering 
every experiment in broadcasting of an 
educational nature; a committee on Re- 
search, which was asked to develop tech- 
niques for evaluating the effectiveness 
of educational programs on the radio; and 
an executive committee, which under- 
took the responsibility of coordinating | 
the work of the other committees and of | 
acting for the advisory committee itself 
in the intervals between meetings. 

II. Activities of the Committee: This 
report has been made possible by grants‘ 
from the Payne Fund, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the J. C. Penney Fund, 
and individual donors. All receipts and 
expenditures are set forth in the final 


j and audited report of the committee on 


ways and means attached 
appendix No. 1. 


Lengthy Report 
Submitted by Dr. Shipherd 


A more detailed statement of the ac- 
tivities of the committee may be had by 
consulting the summary of minutes 
which we submit herewith as appendix 
No. 2. 

In brief, the advisory committee ac- 
complished its work in two more meet- 
ings (three in all). At the meeting on 
Nov. 6 progress reports were received 
from all subcommittees and a decision 
was reached to end the work of the 
committee if possible on Dec. 31, 1929. 
At the second meeting, Dec. 30, Doctor 
Shipherd presented for the fact-finding | 
committee a report of 47 pages con-| 
taining a summary of the work accom- 
plished, including suggested  recom-| 
mendations for the advisory committee 
itself. 

This report, supported by some 146 
pages of appendices numbered A to H, 
inclusive, is submitted herewith as our 
appendix No. 3. After thorough discus- 
sion these documents were accepted as 
the ‘report of the fact-finding commit- 
tee and two letters representing views | 
of Messrs. Aylesworth and Paley were 
accepted as minority reports and added | 
thereto as appendices I and J. | 

This committee was duly discharged 
effective with the close of business, Dec. 
51. The recommendations as found on) 


thereto 


as 


| solved 


The Columbia Broadeasting System, in 
cooperation with the Grigsby-Grunow 
Company began on Feb. 4, 
educational program in history, litera- 
ture, music and art, prepared under a 
corps of experts headed by Dr. William 
Chandler Bagley of Columbia University. 
Until the middle of May two half-hour 
programs will be broadcast weekly. 

(c) Eight State departments of public 


instruction report the use of the radio! 


for educational purposes. ~The State of 
Ohio maintains an organized program of 
school work for one hour every school 
day, supported by the State legislature 
which has appropriated $20,000 per year 
for a two-year period. The suferintend- 


ent of public instruction for the State of | 


South Dakota reports that the educa- 
tional forces of the State are organized 
and ready to institute a State program 
in South Dakota. 


(d) Six hundred and thirty-five (32.6! 


per cent) of the 1,946 school superin- 
tendents who answered our inquiries re- 
ported radio receiving equipment in- 
stalled in 1,606 school buildings. We illus- 
trate by the following cases: 57 of the 
253 Massachusetts high schools had re- 
ceiving sets (1927 survey); North Caro- 


lina reaches most of its 142 high school, 


vocational departments by radio; South 
Dakota reports 22 rural schools and Iowa 
16 rural schools equipped. 

The City of Nashville reports all 
schools equipped with receivers, and Cin- 
cinnati has a school board order requir- 
ing all new schools to be “completely 
wired for radio.” 


V. Nature of Educational Material and | 
Your commit- | 


Some Problems Involved: 
tee finds that there are two distinct fields: 
First, broadcasting the materials of 


formal school work; and second, broad-; 


casting for adults, 
Time Element 
Is Serious Obstacle 

Since school materials must be broad- 
cast during the hours schools are in 
session, the various time belts constitute 
a serious obstacle to successful work 
over a national chain. 
units are large school districts, a radio 
union of school districts of State depart- 
ments of education. Successful experi- 
ments have been reported from Atlanta, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, New York 
City, Oakland, Galif., Richmond, Va., 
and other cities; from Fort Bend County 
in Texas where the county board of edu- 
cation owns and operates a_ station— 
KGHX; from a union of three counties in 
Illinois; and from several States, the 
best organized of which is Ohio. 


Almost every subject has been broad- | 


cast (see appendix No. 3, p. E 1-5 incl.) 
but little has been done in grading the 
work and almost nothing in scientific 


jevaluation of the results. 


Among the many problems 
in this field are: 
taining what subjects, if any, may be 
better taught over the radio than in 
formal school procedure. Many believe 
that courses in government may be bet- 
ter taught in this way. 


to 


by radio. If much of the 
in music and in art, especially the ap- 
preciation aspects of these subjects, can 
be done over the radio by experts the 


work of the classroom teacher should be- | 


come more effective. 

For music, the standard music hour 
on the Pacific coast and the Damrosch 
concerts 
believable possibilities. (3) Learning in 
what subjects radio may be used to stim- 
ulate interest or motivate the work. 


is likely that high school teaching in 


|foreign language, history, literature, and | est proportion of installment sales; 


science, can be improved 
(4) Discovering the 
voice, composition, ete., 
ing over the radio. 
actual 


in this* way. 
requirements in 
for good teach- 
(5) Finding out by 
experiment those courses which 


may be broadcast most satisfactorily on | 


a local basis, on state-wide basis, and on 
a time region basis. (6) Developing a 
plan for financing and administering 
broadcasting if it extends beyond the 
boundaries of a well established politi- 
cal division. (7) Perfecting tests to be 
used in checking the results. If the 


1930, an! 


Probably the best | 


be | 
(1) Ascer-| 


L (2) Discover- | 
ing which subjects may be supplemented | 
school work | 


have demonstrated almost un-| 


It | 


Of Retail Credit 


|Survey of Many Branches of 


Business Discloses Great 
_ Disparity in Percentage of | 
Losses 


Wide variations in certain credit prac- 
tices and methods existing in the same | 
kind of retail stores reveal great possi- | 
bilities for eliminating waste and in- 
creasing efficiency in distribution, it was | 
stated orally June 16 on behalf of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. | 

It was pointed out that a survey just 
completed by the Bureau shows that 
there are numerous stores with credit 
losses 25 times as great as those of 
others in the same classification; many 
with returned merchandise ratios 10 
times as great as those of others, and 
many with collection percentages only 
one-half as high as those of others. 

The survey, conducted with the co- 
operation of the National Retail Credit 
Association and various State and local 
organizations, also discloses evidence that | 
all branches of retail trade must solve 
the problems connected with credit ex- 
tension if they are to function at maxi- 
mum efficiency. The firms covered in 
the study include 706 hardware stores; 
680 coal and wood dealers; 640 lumber 
ang building-material dealers; 207 coal, | 
wood, lumber, and building materia! 
| dealers; 203 paint, oil and varnish stores; 
731 plumbing and heating fixtures and 
supply stores; 22 stove and range stores; 
49 house-furnishing stores; 132 musical- 
instrument stores; 112 hay, grain, ‘and 
feed stores; 430 drug stores, and 8,136 
miscellaneous retail establishments. 

Credit Problems Vary Greatly | 

The survey disclosed that credit prob- | 
lems of paramount importance varied | 
markedly as between the different lines 
of retail trade. For instance, examina- 
{tion of the operations of some branches | 
showed that the most important item was | 
the matter of returned goods on credit 
|sales; in others bad debt losses on in- 
stallment sales formed the outstanding 
problem; while in still ,other lines in- 
stallment sale losses were low but open 
credit losses were unusually high. 

It was explained that the average loss 
from bad debts on open credit in the 
establishments covered by the present | 
|report ranged from less than one-half | 
of 1 per cent for coal and wood dealers 
to three and a half times that ratio 
for drug stores. Bad debt losses on 
installment sales averaged twice as high 
proportionately as those on open credit. | 
These varied from three-tenths of 1 per 
cent for automobile dealers to nearly 8 
per cent for general clothing stores. 

Installment Sale Increase | 

In making the survey, dealers were 1e- 
quested to furnish figures showing sales | 
for cash, open, and installment credit | 
separately for the three-year period pre- 
ceding Jan, 1, 1928. Analysis of the re- 
turns of the stores furnishing this infor- 
mation reveals that sales by all three 
methods increased during this period, | 
| but by far the greatest increases occurred | 
in installment sales, Sales on open} 
credit, showed a slightly greater gain 
than those for cash. 

Plumbing and heating fixtures and sup- 
ply houses did 96 per cent of total busi- 
ness on credit (open and installment), 
which was the largest proportion of all 
the kinds of establishments studied. 

Lumber and building-material dealers 
|had the highest percentage of open credit 
sales; 90 per cent of total sales were 
on open credit. Dealers selling coai,| 
wood, lumber, and building materials 
were second, with 76.5 per cent on open! 
credit. Coal and wood dealers were third, 
with 74.4 per cent on open credit. 

Stove and range dealers had the high- 


WO « 
73.2 


|per cent of total sales were on install- | 
i;ment credit. Furniture stores, with 57.7 
per cent of total sales on installments, 
|} were-second. Musical-instrument stores, 
with 54.7 per cent, were third, Con-| 
sidering only those stores which did 
credit business, and excluding chain de- 
partment stores and department stores | 
conducted by mail-order houses, it was 
|found that 39.3 per cent of sales were 
for cash, 48.6 per cent on open credit, | 
and 12.1 per cent on installment credit, 
it was explained, 


pages 42 to 47 of the committee’s report | broadcasting is regional we must deter-| °° 


did not receive the approval of the ad- 
visory committee which directed a spe-| 
cial committee to prepare the final re- 
port and submit it by mail to every 
member. When a unanimity of opinion 
on the conclusions should be reached the | 
report should come to you. This in-} 
struction is fulfilled by this report. Your 
attention is respectfully called to the| 


following points: | 


Interest in Plan | 
With President on Treaty, 


Shown by Comment 


III. Interest Found: There is a wide- 
spread interest in educational broad- 
casting evidenced by: 

(a) A collection of magazine articles, 
press clippings, reports of experiments | 


by the fact-finding committee 
which totals approximately 1,200 items: 
(b) 150 surveys or reports on experi- 


j}ments in which 120 organizations inter- 


ven tdane |ested themselves; 
resident, | 


(c) Copies of, or extracts from, 
speeches made over the radio, totaling 
1,441 items furnished by 60 organiza- 
tions; 

(d) An unusually high return of 
swers to questionnaires sent out by the 
committee. Sixty-six per cent of the 
colleges and universities owning broad- | 
casting stations replied; 81 per cent of 
the colleges and universities not owning 
their own stations replied; 81 per cent | 
of the State superintendents circularized 
replied; 60 per cent of 3,250 Seentei 
naires sent to superintendents of school 
districts having 2,500 or more popula-| 
tion replied; over 53 per cent of the 507 
questionnaires sent to commercial broad- 
casting stations were filled in. (See ap- 
pendix No. 3, p. 5, et seq.) 

IV. Extent to which educational mate- 
rial is broadcast: The fact-finding com- 
mittee found that: 

(a) Seventy-seven (12.5 per cent) of | 
the 627 licensed broadcasting stations | 
are owned and operated by educational 
institutions. Fifty-one of them report a 
weekly average of eight hours of broad- 
casting, two and one-half hours of which 
is called strictly educational; 

(b) Two hundred seventy-one com- 
merical stations report a weekly average 
of 57 hours broadcasting, of which 7% 
hours (13 per cent) are called educa- 
tional, The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany reports that the Damrosch Music 
Appreciation Hour course in music, now} 


an- 


" 


jin its second year, is reaching 15,000 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | schools, 


| was 


mine who will prepare the programs and 
coordinate the testing. (8) Developing 
a plan to keep school programs free from 
propaganda on one hand and the dead- 
ening effect of censorship on the other. 


Different Problems 
In Broadcasts for Adults 


Broadcasting educational material in- 
tended for adults presents quite differ- 
ent problems. In this field experience in 
Europe, particularly Great Britain, de- 
serves a special study since the English 


issue a magazine outlining and illustrat-' 


ing lectures given over the radio which 
is sold on the news stands in increasing 
numbers. 

In the United States where no monop- 
oly exists commercial stations, political 
parties, advertisers, organizations of 
mahy interests, several Federal depart- 
ments, notably Agriculture and Com- 
merce, State departments of education, 
colleges and universities, have all tried 
their hand. Subjects broadcast are as 


numerous as human interests are wide. 
(See appendix No. 3, p. E 6-16.) 

Some of the major problems are: (1) | 
Those involved also in formal school work 
|such as voice, quality and tone, composi- 
tion, style, ete; (2) ascertaining the | 
|most favorable hours. For many adults 
| evening hours only can be used; (3) de- | 
termination of the proper proportions of 
|materials of formational character and 
|materials designed to raise standards of 
|taste; (4) obtaining accurately listeners’ 
‘reaction; (5) determining the effective- 
ness of radio instruction where it is for- 
mal in character; (6) ascertaining its 
value as compared with correspondence 
lessons, extra mural lectures, and other 
devices used by university extension au- 
thorities, and as a supplement to them; 
(7) consideration of the advisability of 
giving courses for college credit in this 
way. Eight institutions are now exper- 
|imenting in courses for credit, 
| (The concluding sections of the ve- 
| port will be printed in full text in 
the issue of June 18.) 


Measure to Sus pend Power of I. C. C. 
In Rail Mergers Considered in House 


Committee Hears 


Chairman 


McManamy in Executive 


Session on June 16, But Defers Action 


The House Committee on Interstate 


jand Foreign Commerce in executive ses- 


sion June 16 considered without action 
a resolution (S, J. Res. 161), to. suspend 
the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve consolida- 
tions or unifications of railway proper- 
ties. 

The chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce 
a witness at the session and an- 
other member of the Commission, Claude 
R. Porter, will be heard in executive ses- 
sion June 17, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Representative Parker (Rep.), of 
Salem, N. Y., announced orally. 

Chairman Parker stated after the meet- 
ing that it is not yet determined what 
action the Committee will take with 
respect to the resolution, which affects, 
among other things, the proposed con- 
solidation of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads. Members of 
the Minnesota delegation in the House, 


Commission, Frank McManamy, | 


{and other members, have called the at- 
|tention of the members of the Committee 
to the proposed merger of those roads. 
| Mr. Parker said it is unfortunate that 
one of the most important questions be- 
tore the Committee should be put before 
it in the closing days of this session of 
Congress. ‘Representative Hoch (Rep.), 
of Marion, Kans., following the executive 
|meeting, expressed his personal. view 
orally that a majority of the Committee | 
feel that something should be done but 
that the time remaining is too brief to 
enable the necessary study of the subject 
on which action, if any, should be based. 

He pointed out that the resolution, 
which passed the Senate May 21, is too 
far-reacning to be considered hastily as 
emergency legislation. The Committee 
is already investigating the problem of 
j}holding company control as preliminary 
to any action on the subject of voluntary 
‘consolidations of railroads, j 
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States 


Proceedings of June 16, 1930 


The Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon June 

16. Following the quorum call, a 
message from the House announced the 
passage of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 
and its signature by the Speaker. The 
bill was placed on the Vicé President’s 
desk, and he affixed his signature. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
spoke on Muscle Shoals. He was fol- 
lowed by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska. (Details on page 3.) 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, spoke on the tariff. (Details 
on page 1.) 

A newspaper editorial relating to tne 
statement of President Hoover on the 
tariff bill was read from the desk at 
the request of Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

A 


7ARIOUS bills and nominations were 
reported to go to the calendar, in- 
cluding a favorable report from the 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the nominations of Alexander 
Legge and C. C. Teague to the Federal 
Farm Board. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
introduced a resolution (S, Res. 273) 
which was passed by the Senate, re- 
questing information from the Secre- 
tary of State regarding approval of 
foreign loans. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 


¥ GENATOR McKELLAR (Dem.), of 
| Tennessee, spoke éoncerning cor- 
respondence he ha® had with the At- 
torney Gereral relating to proceedings 
against Judge Harry Anderson of 
Tennessee. (Detailed discussion on 
page 3.) 

The Senate agreed to a conference 
asked by the House on a bill (H. R. 
730) for canned food standards and 
the conferees were appointed. 

The Senate agreed to a resolution 
(S. Res. 290) authorizing an investi- 
gation of railroad consolidation. 

The Senate then proceeded to the 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness, the rivers and harbors bill (H. 
R. 11781), and adopted most of the 
amendments inserted by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. 

A message was received from the 
House asking a conference on the bill 
to adjust the pay of clerks in the For- 
eign Service of the State Department. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, secured the adoption of the con- 
ference report on legislation reorgan- 
izing the Federal Power Commission. 

Two treaties were ratified and sev- 
eral nominations confirmed in an open 
executive session, and at 4:57 p. m. the 
Senate adjourned until noon, June 17. 


The House of Representatives 


"THE HOUSE met at noon June 16. # of the Department of Labor; to au- 


Under the rules the business of the 
day was consideration of bills on the 
calendar requiring unanimous consent. 
Bills to prevent professional prize 
fighting and to authorize amateur box- 
ing in the District of Columbia; to 
amend the law relating to certain sec- 
tions of the prohibition law; to the 
relief of homeless and destitute In- 
dians in Forest, Langlade, and Oneida 
counties, Wis.,and to amend the Alaska 
game law were passed over without 
disposition, ° 

A bill (H. R. 3309) to provide extra 
compensation for overtime service per- 
formed by immigrant inspectors and 
other employes in the Immigration 
Service was passed. 

a” \ 

HE VESTAL bill (H. R. 11852) to 

amend the law to provide for copy- 
right registration of designs was called 
up, but was blocked. A bill (S. 3970, 
in lieu of H. R. 11094) to authorize an 
extension of the natural history build- 
ing of the United States National Mu- 
seum building in Washington was 
passed. A number of other bills were 
passed over without action, including 
bills to amend section 22 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act; to create a division of 
safety in the Labor Statistics Bureau 


-m an $n 


Security Issues Contested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
it wanted to compel a certain foreign 


' government to adjust its indebtedness to 


this country. That has been done, and 
even this untenable excuse no longer 
applies; and yet we see it printed in the 
newspapers that the State Department 


has given its informal approval to the | 


flotation of this loan on the American 
market, and that such informal approval 
would be followed by its formal sanction. 


“For the last two years it has been! 
|exceedingly difficult for States, for sub- 
| divisions of States, for anybody to float 
The | 


loans on the American market. 
bond market has been stupefied for that 
length of time, and yet here the State 
Department assumes the right to ap- 
prove of a foreign loan which goes into 
the money market with the approval of 
the United States Government and must 
compete with domestic loans that have 
not the approval of the United States 
Government.” 

Senator Glass presented for printing 
in the Congressional Record a “state- 
ment from the State Department of its 
activities In this direction,” which, he 


| said, “will indicate to the Senate that 


the State Department has set itself up 
as the censor of investment loans in 
this country without any authority of 


|law whatever.” 


Senate Committee Approves 
Two Farm Board Nominees 


The nominations of Alexander Legge 
and C. C. Teague to the Federal Farm 
Board, for terms of six years, were re- 
ported to the Senate June 16, with the 
unanimous support of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Chairman Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, made the re- 
port. : 

The names of Chairman Legge and Mr. 
Teague were considered in an executive 
session early in the day, and immediately 
following Senator McNary announced the 


action, saying that the Committee was?) 
‘unanimous in its favorable recommenda- 


tion. Mr. MeNary, who is assistant ma- 
jority leader, said that he would seek 
confirmation of the appointees June 17. 


Three Cities Report 
Increase in Population 


Cleveland Heights, a surburb of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, more than tripled its popula- 
tion in the last decade, according to 


figures made public June 16 by the Bu- | 


teau of the Census. 
ported also for Des 
Shreveport, La. The figures follow: 

Cleveland Heights, 15,236 to 50,125; 
Des Moines, 126,488 to 142,469; Shreve- 
port, La., 43,874 to 76,659. 

A decrease from 14,022 to 11,957 was 
shown for Virginia, Minn., according to 
the statement. 


Increases were re- 


Approval of Incunabula Bill 
Predicted by Senator Fess 


Passage of the Bingham bill (S. 4629) 


for the purchase of the Vollbehr collec- | 
tion of incunabula at the cost of $1,500,- | 


000, was predicted June 16 by Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Library, which or- 
dered the measure reported favorably. 

The House passed an identical bill of 
Representative Collins (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Fess said that he will re- 
port the bill June 18. 


Moines, Iowa, and | 


thorize preliminary examination of a 
number of streams to control floods; 
employment of general attorneys by 
the Menominee tribe of Indians, and to 
provide books for the «adult blind. 

A bill (H. R. 12343) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept do- 
nations of sites for public buildings 
was among those the House passed. 

_The House sent to conference the 
bill (H. R. 9110) for reclassifying and 
increasing the pay of Department of 
State personnel in the foreign field 
service, and it passed the bill (H. R. 
12099) to apply pension laws to the 
Coast Guard. 

The House passed the bill (H. R. 
12842) providing for an additional 
judge in the southern district of Flor- 
ida and the bill (S. 1372) authorizing 
payment of claims of Sioux Indians in 
South Dakota, and the bill now gees 

| to the President. It also passed the 
bill (H. R. 8583) to pay the State of 
Maine and City of Portsmouth, N. H., 
$54,773 as balance due on a bridge. 

A proposal (H. J. Res. 353) to au- 
thorize a committee to study Federal 
participation in the Chicago centennial 
celebration was adopted. The House 
then at 5 p. m. adjourned until noon 
June 17. 


Right to ‘Censor’ Foreign | House Votes Bill to Help 


| States Build More Roads 


| 
A Senate bill (S. authorizing 

Federal cooperation with State highway 
|departments in the construction and 
maintenance of principal roads through 
unreserved public and Indian lands was 
passed by the House June 16. It pro- 
vides that for administrative reasons any 
funds hereafter authorized for this pur- 
pose shall be limited to those States 
having more than 5 per cent of their 
area in such lands and any such funds 
would be prorated. ‘ 

The States affected, according to the 
sponsors of the bill, are Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and New Hampshire. 


2258) 


Funds to Extend Natural 
History Building Voted 


An appropriation of $6,500,000 for the 
extensim of the natural history build- 
ing of the Smithsonian Institution, would 
be authorized under the provisions of a 
bill (S. 3970), passed by the House June 
16. The bill would provide for additions 
to the east and west wings of the Na- 
tional Museum. 


Further Sindy ® 
Made in Ruins 
In Southwest 


Archaeologist Resumes His 
Excavations in New Mex- 
ico Seeking Light on Pre- 
Pueblo People 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
because the clay used as building mate- 
rial probably would have been absorbed 
back into the ground. 


The houses are constructed of branches 
of trees overlaid with clay. When the 
great fire swept them the roofs in some 


‘eases fell in, but retained their general 


shape, so that the structure could easily 
be noted. The houses were built over 
shallow pits dug from a few inches to 
a foot or more into the ground. 

In the timbers coated with clay there 
probably is the answer to the question. 


,of the date when the civilization of the 


basket makers gave way to that of the 
Pueblos, according to Neale M. Judd, ar- 
chaeologist for the institution. That in- 
formation has not yet been obtained, but 
there is little doubt that it will be forth- 
coming, he stated orally June 14. 

Mr. Judd is the specialist for the insti- 
tution. who has develoned the system of 
determining dates of ancient events 
through study of the rings in tree trunks. 
He has traced events by this system back 
to the year 919 A. D., he said, and there 
is no doubt that the record will be car- 
ried far back of that. h 


Wood Soon Falls to Dust 
As soon as a tree trunk is obtained 
from the excavations by Dr. Roberts and 
cared for that the rings may be 
“read.” the date of the civilization of the 


so 


| builders can be told definitely, Mr. Judd 


said. 

The wood taken from the ruins must 
be treated chemically at once when it is 
uncovered, however, Mr. Judd explained, 
or it will disintegrate. He said this dis- 
integration sometimes takes place within 
10 minutes, the wood shattering and fall- 
ing apart on contact with the air. 

Dates are told by the tree-ring method 
through a study of the new growth of the 
tree each year, which leaves a ring in 
the wood—wide if the season has been 
good and the growth rapid, and narrow 
if the season was unfavorable. The type 
of ring identifies the year. 

The basket makers may have lived as 
much as 1,000 vears before the period 
covered by the present tree-ring record, 
Mr. Judd said, but there is no definite 
knowledge on that subject. 


Spear-throwgrs Used 

This ancient race, according to Mr. 
Stirling, existed before the era of bows 
and arrows, as shown by the explora- 
tions of Dr. Roberts and others. The 
Pueblos, the successors of the basket 
makers, used the bow. Before the day: 
of the bow the basket makers employed 
spear throwers, or “atlatls,” as they were 
called in an ancient Indian tongue. 

The spear thrower consisted of a stick 
notched and grooved to hold a spear, and 
with a grip on one end, so that spears 
could be hurled with much greater force 
than with the hand alone. Added lever- 
age was the principle which gave the 
greater force. 

No reports have vet been received from 
the latest expedition of Dr. Roberts, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stirling, but statements 
on the progress of the work are expected 
soon. Other explorations by the same 
man have produced evidence that the civ- 
ilization of the transition period betweem 
the basket makers and the Pueblos was 
spread over the territory now covered 
by several States, and it is intended to 
continue the work until a general view 
of that civilization has been obtained. 

Corn and beans found in the ruins, Mr. 
Stirling said, are of different kinds from 
those grown today. The corn resembles 
modern popcorn, he said, and the beans 
are of a variety now unknown to culture. 


Senate Committee Favors 
Monument to Mr. Taft 


A resolution (S. J. Res. 177) provid- 
ing for the erection of a monument to 
William Howard Taft in Manila was 
ordered favorably reported from the 
Senate Committee on the Library June 
16. The resolution authorizes an appro- 
priation of $35,000. 
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Senate Discusses 


Deadlock on Bills 





Plan 
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of President to Improve | 





Tariff Criticized in Senate By 1929 Exports | 


For Muscle Shoals Mr. Harrison Links Drop in Security and Commodity 





House Conferees Blamed for 
Failure of Legislation in 
Addresses by Senators 
Black and Norris 


The present status of the Muscle 
Shoals question is a “national disgrace 
#nd a national crime,” responsibility for 
which “will be laid at the doorstep of the 
present administration unless legislation 
disposing of the problem is passed at 
this session of Congress,” was the as- 
sertion of Senator Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama, June 16, in a speech in the 
Senate. 

The statement was made in discusing 
the deadlock in the conference between 
the two Houses of Congress. The con- 
ferees have under consideration the Nor- 
ris resolution (S. J. Res. 49), to provide 
for Governmental control of the plant, 
and the House proposal, to provide for 
lease to private interests. 





Rejected Concession Explained 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
author of the Senate resolution, and a 
member of the Senate conferees, dis- 
cussed the action of House conferees in 
rejecting the compromise proposal of the 
Senate conferees. 

“We think we made a fair proposal,” 
he said. “We went more than half way. 
We surrendered in this compromise be- 
cause we had to.” 

Senator Black declared, in opening the 
discussion, that adequate legislation has 
not been passed in the last ten years be- 
cause such legislation opposed by 
power companies. 

sriefly outlining the conference status 
of the Norris resolution, Senator Biack 
ceclared the Senate resolution provides 
for straight governmental operation of 
both power and fertilizer plants. The 
House proposal, he said, provides for 
lease to private corporations of 
divisions of the plant. 


is 


Sale of Surplus Power 


In conference, he said, the Senate con- 
ferees have agreed to divide the two, 
and to lease the fertilizer manufacturing 
plants to private corporations, but to re- 
tain the power plants and the right to 
sell all surplus power to municipalities 
and counties. 

“The surplus power is the only 
maining question between the conferees,’ 
Senator Black said. “The Senate con- 
ferees have yielded, giving to private 
business the right to utilize all the power 
if necessary, but retaining governmental 
control of the surplus. The Govern- 
ment keeps its hand on the switch of 
sulplus power, which is not to be 
to the Alabama Power Co., but to mu- 
nicipalities anf counties that want it.” 

Senator Black continued by declaring 
that the Government is losing approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 annually on the plani, 
“for one reason that the Administration 
is not willing to sell unless it sells to 
a private power company. I don’t say 
that the Administration favors selling to 
private power companies; but if action is 
not taken in this Congress the evidence 
will be conclusive to any fair - minded 
man. 


re- 
’ 


sold 


$4,000,000 Annual Waste 

“Unless something is done,” he con- 
tinned, “$4,000,000 will continue to be 
wasted annually, and the country will not 
escape the conclusion that it is the be- 
lief of the Administration that rather 
than sel! to municipalities it is better for 
the Government to lose $4,000,000 an- 
nually.” 


“Are we willing to let this waste con- | 


tinue?” Senator Black asked. ‘Shall we 
fail to legislate because companies mak- 
ing 3,000 per cent profits do not want 
“7” 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, in- 
quired of Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, author of the Senate bill and one 
of the conferees, if Mr. Black was cor- 
rect in his assertion that the question of 
the sale of surplus power is the only re- 
maining question before the conferees. 

Senator Norris replied that the state- 
ment is “substantially correct.” 

Deadlock Is Reviewed 

Senator Norris reviewed the history of 
his resolution leading up to the dead- 
lock in conference, and the proposal by 
the Senate conferees for the leasing of 
the nitrate plants and Government oper- 
ation of the power plants. 

“We think we made a fair proposi- 
tion,” he declared. “We have gone more 
than half way.” We said: “If you are 
not in reality trying to get the power 
trom the United States and are not us- 
ing cheap fertilizer as a subterfuge and 
if you are not trying to deceive the 
farmer, then this proposition meets you 
100 per cent.” 

“T don’t want anybody to believe the 
Senate conferees thought we could get 
cheaper fertilizer under leasing. We sur- 
rendered in this compromise because we 
had to.” 

“It has always been contended by the 
other side, said Mr. Norris, that private 
operation would be more efficient and 
give cheaper fertilizer than Government 
operation. 

“We said, ‘if you have been honest in 
that contention, this compromise is what 
you want,” said Senator Norris. 

President Hoover’s support for pend- 
ing legislation for dispostion of the 
Muscle Shoals project was urged by Rep- 
resentative Taylor (Rep.), of Lafollette, 
Tenn., who called at the White House on 
June 16 to discuss the subject with the 
President. 

Mr. Taylor stated orally after his con- 
ference that there should be a chance to 
dispose of Muscle Shoals if all interests 
would unite on the proposition. 





Power Commission 
Bill Sent to President 





Conference Report on Reor- 
ganization Adopted by Senate 





Legislation (S. 3619) reorganizing the 
Federal Power Commission was sent to 
President Hoover for signature June 16, 
when congressional action was completed 
by the adoption in the Senate of the con- 
ference report on the measure. 

The Couzens bill wéll replace the pres- 
ent Commission of three Cabinet officers 
by a group of five commissioners who 
will devote their entire time and atten- 
tion to administering the Federal water 
power act. As originally introduced, the 
measure provided only three commis- 
siomers, but this number was increased 
by the House to five and accepted in 
conference by the Senate, 

The House eliminated the Senate pro- 

@ Vision for a solicitor to the Commission, 


both | 


Prices to Mr. Hoover's Statement; Minority 


Leader 


Questions Phases of Measure 





[Continued f 


Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Mex- 
ico, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nor- 
way, Paraguay, Persia, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, Uruguay. 

, In the Senate, Senator Hagrison called 
the attention of the Members to the crop 
in stock, bond and commodity prices at- 
tributed in some press reports to the tar- 
iff bill. Because of the continual de- 
cline of the market, “people have no con- 
fidence in the Administration,” he said. 


Mr. Harrison Attacks 
President’s Course 


Senator Smoot (Rep.). of Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, said that he 
had received a report that prices have 
begun to rise. Mr. Harrison read that 
“a slight rally fails to last,” and declared 
that the market action “tells the story.” 

Senator Harrison opened his remarks 
by calling attention to the long discus- 
jSion on the tariff, saying that never once 
had the President indicated his position 
or what he meant by “limited revision.” 

“For weeks and weeks and months and 
months, the Senate went ahead without 
a rudder,” he said. “Some believed that 
he would have the courage to veto the 
bill; some believed that he was tied with 
a strangle hold to the reactionary lead- 
in this body and the other House 
and with the special interests.” 

Never in history, contended the Mis- 
sissippi Senator, has “such deception and 


ers 


such hypocrisy” been practiced in the 
framing of a measure of such impor- 
tance. Last week, he stated, the ma- 


jority leaders were trying to pass the 
bill without the vote of Senator Grundy 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, “for political 
reason,” but “Mr. Grundy had pride, he 
wouldn’t be shunned as they tried to 
shun him.” 

“You couldn’t caponize this bill from 
,Grundyism,” said Senator Harrison. 


{Statement About Increases 


Called Misleading 

He exhibited a copy of “the tariff act 
of 1930,” and asked: “Do you recall 
a tariff act at Government’s expense be- 
ing published and printed as the tariff 
act of 1930 before it even reached the 
Président. You knew the President 
would sign it.” 

Senator Harrison characterized as a 
“sham and pretense,” the recent state- 
ment at the White House that Mr. Hoover 
had an “open mind” on the tariff and 
would give it careful study before sign- 
The statement issued by the White 


House June 15, he said, “was prepared 
and written before the bill passed the 
House. How can the People have confi- 


dence*in a party when such hypocrisy 
is practiced? 

“I don’t suppose there was ever a 
document sent out with the approval of 
the President which had more misleading 
statements in it and less of facts than 
this statement of the President.” 

As a “sample of the misleading state- 
ments and deception in it,” Mr. Harri- 
son quoted that portion which said that 
93.73 per cent of the increases were on 
products of agricultural origin. 


“That includes every product other 
than the metals and minerals in this 
country,” he explained, “the suit of 


clothes on my friend’s back is included, 
his socks, his shoes, his tie. Wool is in- 
cluded, rayon, sugar, shoes because they 


are made from hides, leather.” 
Senator Smoot Denies 
Supplying Figures 

Mr. Smoot denied a reference by Sena- 
tor Harrison that he might have sup- 
plied the President’s figures, “but 
haven't the least doubt in the world they 
are correct,” he said. “I don’t think it 
is misleading.” 

“I say that when the President says 
the farmers get 93.73 per cent of the 
increase, it is misleading,” asserted Mr. 
Harrison. 


“Carrying the rates through to the 
finished product, that statement is cor- 
rect,” insisted Senator Smoot. 

Referring to Mr. Hoover’s statement 


that the percentage of imports entering 
free is between 61 and 63 per cent under 
the bill, Mr. Harrison is said that it was 
due to the great increase of raw products 
necessitated by mass production, and 
pointed out that from 1921 to 1926, im- 
ports of rubber alone increased from 
about $76,000,000 to over $500,000,000. 
The same, he said, is true of other prod- 
ucts entering free, such as coffee, tin, 
tea, and silk. 

President Hoover said that out of 3,300 


items on the dutiable list, 235 were de- | 


creased and 890 increased, Senator Har- 
rison cotninued. 

“These increases are substantial, are a 
burden on the American people through- 
out, while the little decreases didn’t hurt 
anybody,” he stated. “The reason why 
we stood for the agricultural increases 
which are not effective was because of 
the debenture. 

“The President 
provisions, That’s a joke.” 

When a candidate for office, he ex- 
plained, Mr. Hoover opposed taking au- 
thority irom Congress, while “now he is 
for this delegation of power.” 
Possibilities of Revision 


Through Tariff Conmmission 

Mr. Harrison likened the statement of 
the President with the speech on the 
floor of the Senate by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, when he came 
out for the bill. Both are “apologetic,” 
he said. 

The President, in not advising Con- 
gress what kind of revision he desired. 
was responsible for the business dis- 
turbance resulting from the long tariff 
discussion, said Mr, Harrison. 

In describing the flexible provisions as 
a means of taking the tariff out of lob- 
bying, “the President condemns the way 
you passed your bill,” he said. 

Senator Smoot interrupted to point out 
that there are low tariff as well as high 
tariff lobbyists. 

“T have participated in framing tariff 
bills since 1909,” said the Finance Com- 
mittee chairman. “I never saw so many 
lobbyists before in my life. They must 
have spent untold hundreds, thousands 
and even hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars.” 

Senator Harrison pointed out that the 
Hawley-Smoot bill contains virtually no 
change from the present law in the flex- 
ible provisions, and that there “is noth- 
ing in here that justifies the statement 
that these changes can be made rapidly. 

“The President opposed the Senate 
flexible provisions because they would 
lead to legislative influences in the Tariff 
Commission,” Mr. Harrison argued, 
“and yet he wants executive influences. 
And, of the two, the latter is worse than 
the former. You'll have more executive 


talks of the flexible 


but receded on this point in conference. | influence wielded now in tariff matters 


‘ 
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| than would have been if you accepted the 
Senate provisions.” 

Senator Robinson issued the following 
statement on President Hoover's state- 
ment on the tariff: 

“The President’s statement is an ap- 
proval of the tariff bill with emphatic 
and important reservations. He asserts 
{that the bill is defective in material par- 
ticulars, and that the rates which it 
carries require further revision. 

“Whether. his confidence in the ability 
‘of the Tariff Commission to afford re- 
lief from unduly high rates is justified 
can only be determined by future events. 
The history of the operation of the flex- 
ible provisions does not seem to me to 
justify his conclusion that the reorgan- 
ization contemplated by the bill renders 
probable ‘prompt and scientific adjust- 
ment’ of the serious inequities and in- 
equalities incorporated in the measure. 

“The President recognizes the import 
of complaints for foreign countries that 
cuties have been made unduly high, and 
declared that these complaints, if found 
justified, can be remedied by proper ap- 
plication to the Tariff Commission. Since 
the complaints referred to inwelve many 
of the most important schedules, it 
clear that the approval of the tariff bill 
does not relieve from uncertainty, if the 
Commission is to be expected to reopen 
the rates complained of on applications 
prompted by foreign influences. 

“Experience has not established the 
correctness of President Hoover's con- 
clusion that the flexible provision ‘gives 
great hope of taking the tariff away from 
politics, lobbying and logrolling.’ 

“The fact remains that the new tariff 
legislation, while not assuring relief for 
agriculture, greatly increases living costs 
to domestic consumers, and invited hos- 
tile measures by foreign governments 
against our commerce.” 

Senator Smoot introduced a resolution 
(S. Res. 294), which was referred to the 
Committee on Audit and Control, for the 
public printing of all the roll call votes 


on the tariff. This resolution reads as 
follows: 

Resolved, that the Committee on 
Finance be, and is hereby authorized 


to expend not to exceed $1,000, to be 
'paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, for the preparation of the yea and 
nay votes in the Senate, with suitable 
index, on H. R. 2667, the tariff bill, and 
amendments thereto, and Senate resolu- 
tion 52, by Mr. McMaster; Senate Resolu- 
tion 91, by Mr. Borah; Senate Resolu- 
tion 108, by Mr. Simmons; and Senate 
Resolution 270, by Mr. Smoot, and that 
said compilation be printed as a Senate 
document, and that 1,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the 
Senate document room. 





Senator Smoot Forecasts 
Benefits From Tariff Law 


Confidence that “enactment of the tariff 
bill will have a splendid effect on busi- 
ness,” was expressed by Senator Smoot 
|(Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Senate 
| Finance. Committee, after an interview 
June 16 
White House. 

Enactment of the bill, he stated, “will 
end the uncertainty which has existed 
so long in the business world due to the 
tariff agitation, I am sure that the taritf 
had nothing to do with today’s general 
decline in stock market prices. The farm- 
ing districts of the country will be the 
first to benefit from the tariff.” 





Measures on Wiping Rags 
And Cigars Introduced 


No entry of imported cigars would be 
allowed of less quantity than 300 in a 
single package, and the tariff on certain 
wiping rags would be made 3 cents per 
pound, under the terms of two resolu- 
tions introduced in the House June 16. 
The latter resolution (H. J. Res. 370) 
was introduced by Representative Tread- 
way (Rep.), of Stockbridge, Mass., sec- 
ond ranking majority member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which the resolutions were referred. 
The cigar resolution (H. J. Res. 371) 
Was introduced by Representative Haw- 
ley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Renewal of License 
Sought in Radio Suit 








Station KFKB Contests Action 
Due to Complaints 





An appeal from the decision of the 
Federal Radio Commission, refusing 
KFKB, of Milford, Kans., renewal of its 
broadcasting license, was filed, June 16, 
with the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by George E. Strong, 
counsel for the station. 

Along with its petition for appeal, the 
station requested a stay order from the 
court, which would make mandatory re- 
newal of the station’s license during the 
pendency of the litigation. The license 
of the station, under the Commission’s 
adverse decision, would expire June 20. 

The Commission refused to renew the 
license following complaints against the 
station by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and other medical organizations, 
to the effect that Dr. John R. Brinkley, 
who maintains a hospital at Milford, 
broadcast information over the station 
which was inimical to the public health. 

Station KFKB was first licensed to op- 
erate in 1923 at a time when there were 
no radio stations in Kansas, and was 
then owned by Dr. Brinkley, according to 
the petition. The station now operates 
with 5,000 watts power during daylight 
only on the 1050-kilocycle channel. 





Building Trades Show 
Improved Employment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cent during May as compared with April 
and pay rolls totals increased 8.5 per 
cent, according to a statement issued by 
the commissioner of labor, W. A. Pat 
Murphy. 

Compared with May, 1929, employment 
showed a decrease of 1.1 per cent and 
pay-roll totals of 2.5 per cent, thé state- 
ment said. 

Ice and ice 
and erection, producing and _ gasoline 
;manufacture, refineries, and brick and 

| tile were among the industries showing 
| the largest increases during the month, 
‘Mr. Murphy said. 


cream, tank construction 


| 


with President Hoover at the! 


| 1925 to $684,000 in 1928, but in 1929 these 
shipments 


Of Oil Machinery 


Venezuela Found to Be Lead- 
ing Market for Equipment 
Used in Drilling and Re- 
fining Petroleum 








By S. R. March 
Industrial Machinery Division, Department 
of Commerce 

The United States is the world’s prin- 
cipal source of oil-well and refinery ma- 
chinery. Indeed, this might well be ex- 
pected, since this country produces about 
68 per cent of the world’s crude oil (esti- 
mated at 1,006,000,000 barrels in 1929) 
and since the bulk of the world’s oil-well 
and oil-refinery machinery is installed 
here. Stimulated by this great domestic 
market, the American oil machinery in- 
dustry has developed mass production of 
highly specialized equipment on a scale 
unequalled abroad. Germany ranks next 
in importance as a supplier of this class 
of machinery, followed by Great Britain. 

As far as American operations in for- | 
eign oil fields are concerned, most of 
the machinery requirements are secured | 
through home offices in the United States, | 
principally in New York City. | 

Exports Set Record | 

Exports of United States oil-well and | 
refinery machinery during 1929 were the 
largest in the history of the industry, | 
reaching a total value of $25,000,000. 
This trade was nearly two and one-half 
times that of 1925 and 54 per cent 
greater than the trade of 1928, which was 
approximately $16,192,000, 

Of this export volume 386 per cent 
consisted of oil-well drilling machinery, 
59 per cent “other oil-well and. oil-re- 
finery machinery.” and 5 per cent “other 


well-drilling machinery.” The value of 
each class of machinery exported was 
as follows: Oil-well drilling machinery 


, $9,080,575, other oil-well and oil refinery 


machinery $14,822,383, other well drilling 
machinery $1,101,523. While part of the 
large demand for oil refinery machinery 
was due to the erection of new refineries, 
a considerable portion was destined for 
the improvement of existing installations. 

Prior to 1929 foreign shipments of ma- 
chinery for the oil industry were classi- 
tied simply as “well-drilling apparatus” 
and “other oil-well machinery.” This 
classification was made more detailed in 
1929 to show separately shipments of oil 
refinery machinery and oil-well machin- 
ery other than oil-well drilling equip- 


ment, 
Destination of Exports 

While these exports are distributed 
among more than 50 foreign markets, the 
bulk goes to the few outstanding oil-pro- 
ducing territories of the world. Thus 
three-fourths of the total value shipped 
abroad in 192% went to seven countries, 
namely, Venezuela, Netherlands East In- 
dies, Canada, Soviet Russia in Europe, | 
tumania, Argentina and The Nether. | 
lands West Indies. It should be noted, 
however, that about two dozen countries 
are substantial markets for this class of 
equipment, although buying in less vol- 
ume than those just named. 

As usual Venezuela was the leading 
market for American oil well and refin- 
ery machinery, with imports valued at 
$4,189,000, considerably more than_ in 
1928 but less than in either 1926 or 1927. 
That considerable of this volume was for 
refinery installations and improvements 
is indicated by the fact that a value of 
$2,500,000 was represented by oil refinery | 
equipment and “oil well machinery othe: 
than drilling,” as compared with $1,566,- 
600, representing shipments of oil-well 
drilling machinery. It appears that 1926 
and 1927 will continue to mark the peak 
of the demand from this field as drilling 
operations are being definitely curtailed 
and some decrease in imports may be 
expected. 

The Netherlands East Indies have been 
ranking consistently next in importance 
to Venezuela during recent years, and 
in 1929 absorbed the largest volume oi 
well and refinery machinery in its his- 
‘ory, with a value of $3,553.000 or 46} 
per cent above the previous peak year, 
1928. This trade was nearly equally di- 
vided between oil-well drilling machinery | 





and “other oil well and oil refining ma- 
chinery” with a slight advantage on the | 
part of the latter, 


Canadian Increase 

Perhaps the most marked development 
of the year’s trade was the greatly in 
creased shipments to Canada, This trade 
had steadily increased from $250,000 in 


suddenly jumped to $3,306,- 
000, ranking this market third in world 
importance, The recent development of | 
the Turner Valley field in the Province 
of Alberta probably accounted for mucn 
of this expansion. This is a natural gas 
field, requiring absorption equipment, 
separators, ete., in addition to the usual 
oil-well equipment. 

Oil-well drilling machinery accounted 
for shipments valued at $1,348,000 and 
other oil-well and refinery machinery 
$1,823,000. The output of Canada’s re- 
fineries (16 in number in 1928) has shown 
a large increase and these plants have 
been taking care of rapidly growing im- 
ports of crude oil from the United States. 
Work has also been started on the first 
unit of a $2,000,000 oil refinery at Van- 
couver, and a refinery at Imperoyal, neav 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, is being enlarged 
and improved at a of about $750,- 
000. Imports of machinery for these 
projects will probably be reflected in the 
customs returns for 1930. 

Russian Imports 

Soviet Russia in 1929 imported more | 
oil-well and oil-refinery machinery than 
at any time since its industrial expan- 
sion program was put into effect, ex- 
ceeding the previous peak year 1927, 
Russia’s produetion of crude eil attained 
record volume in 1929 showing an in- 
crease of nearly 22 per cent over that 
of the previous year. This commodity 
represents one of Russia’s most valuable 
items of export and vigorous efforts will 
prebably be made to sustain this trade 
as far as possible. A considerable num- 
ber of oil-cracking units were installed 
in Russia during 1929. 

Rumania likewise imported in 1929 
more American oil-field and refinery ma- 
chinery than at any time in its history, 
this trade being nearly 49 per cent in ex- 
cess of the former peak year 1928. These 
imports were classified as follows: Oil- 
well drilling machinery $794,000, other 
oil-well and oil-refinery machinery §$1,- 
377,000, other well-drilling machinery 
$136,400. 

The liberalization in 1929 of the Ru- 
manian mining law, with the complete 
elimination of the anti-foreign-capital 
provisions, removed certain handicaps 
under which foreign oil firms were oper- 
ating in that country, and this encour-j 
aging move probably accounted for part, | 
at least, of the increased importation of | 
oil-field and refinery machinery into 
Rumania during the past year. 
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Record Attained Payments on Foreign Loan 
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To Increase Treasury Surplus 





Repayments Totalling $117,141,598, Including Interest 
And Principal, Are Received in Cash, Treasury 
Department Announces 
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000, principal; Estonia, $150,000, inter- | 


est; Finland, $129,885, interest; France, 
$35,000,000, principal; Great 
interest; Hungary, $28,- 
804.73, interest; Italy, $5,000,000, prin- 


\cipal;, Latvia, $50,000, interest; Lithau- 


Britain, | 


nia, $36,467.50, principal, and $9,075.12, | 


interest; Poland, $3,137,365.89, interest; 
Rumania, $600,000, principal; Yugoslavia, 


| $200,000, principal. 


Total, $45,786.467.50, principal; $71,- 
355,130.74, interest. 

It will be noted that all payments 
were made in cash, as compared with the 
practice which has prevailed for a num- 
ber of years of making payment of a 
greater part of the amount due in United 
States securities, as permitted by the 
debt funding agreements. In so far as 
foreign interest payments are concerned, 
their payment on June 16, in cash rather 
than in United States securities, will 
have effect of increasing the surplus for 
the current fiscal year. When the budget 
that June foreign interest payments 
made in securities thus auto- 
matically reducing the national debt by 
that amount. However as surplus funds 
in any given fiscal year are applied to 
debt retirement in accordance with 
well-established practice of the Treasury, 
the payment of ipterest in cash rather 
than in securities will not affect the 
total reduction of the national debt as 
OS TF. 


Action Is Postponed 
On Base for Dirigibles 


Action on proposals to establish a 
lighter-than-air base for the Navy on the 
west coast was postponed until the De- 
cember session of Congress by the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, Representa- 
ive Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, IIl., stated 
orally June 16, 

Two bills are before the Committee, 
one (H. R. 6810) for the establishment 
of the base at Sunnyvale, Calif., and the 
other (H. R. 
Camp Kearney, Calif. 

Each of the bills would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept 1,000 
acres of land for the base, and each 
would authorize an appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 for construction. The base would 
be used for the housing of the Navy 
dirigible now under construction at 
Akron. 

Mr. Britten said he believed if a vote 
had been taken June 16 by the Committee 
the Sunnyvale would have’ been 
selected, 


site 





Senate Group to Study 
Indians in Oklahoma 


The special committee of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs plans to 
conduct an investigation of conditions on 
Indian reservations in Oklahoma, prob- 
ably late in July, it was stated orally 
June 6 from the office of Senator Frazier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman. 

Members of the Committee who are 
expected to make the investigation are 
Senator Frazier and Senators Pine 
Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa. 


contemplated for the current fiscal year. 

In so far as payments of principal are 
concerned, their payment in cash or se- 
curities aoes not substantially affect our 
budgetary position, since under the terms 
of the Liberty Bond acts all cash pay- 
ments on account of principal of obliga- 
tions originally acquired under those acts 
must be applied to debt retirement. On 
this occasion that portion of the princi- 
pal payments on account of such obliga- 


| tions (which represents approximately 90 


the | 


6808) to place the base at} 


per cent of the total principal payments 
received) has already been applied to the 
retirement of Treasury centificates ma- 
turing today. 





Census Supervisors Give 
Figures on Unemployment 


Census supervisors in all parts of the 
United States have announced unemploy- 


: }ment figures for 5,228 districts 
figures were made up, it was thought | figures for 5,228 districts, but no 


final compilation of these figures has 
heen made by the Census Bureau, the 


Director of the Bureau, William M. 
Steuart, stated orally, June 14. These 
announcements were published only in 


the districts in which they were collected, 
he said, but the Bureau is going to make 
as many as possible of these public as 
soon as the figures can be returned to 
the Bureau after having been checked 
by the supervisors. 

The exact date of these first announce- 
ments was not certain, he explained, 
since the decision of how they should 
be announced has been left up to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
mont. 





Waterways Measure 
Considered in Senate 





Erie and Oswego Canals Are 
Accepted After Debate 





Opening consideration of the rivers 
and harbors bill (H. R. 11781), the un- 
finished business, the Senate June 16 ac- 


‘cepted most of the amendments inserted 


in the bill by the Commerce Commitiee. 

The amendment providing for the ac- 
ceptance of the Erie and Oswego canals, 
of New York, by the Government was 
agreed to after discussion. 

The amendment as adopted provides 
that the canal system may be yecepled 
by the Government as a barge canal, 
ond with no intention of its ultimate de- 
velopment into a ship canal. Expendi 
ture of $2,500,000 annually is authorized 
ior its maintenance. This acceptance, 
however, is dependent upon the action 
of the New York Legislature in author- 
izing the transfer. 

The provision as originally written into | 
the bill by the House made no stipula- 
tion as to its ultimate development. 

The amendment inserted by the Senate | 
Committee with reference to the devel- 
opment of the Illinois River was passed 
over until June 17, Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, serving notice that on that 
date he will bring up a floor amendment. | 





“ ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


The Flow of POWER 


speeds the 
flow of 


Production 


Modern business is tuned to the 
rhythmical hum of the high-tension 
power line. Its insistent commands 
have broken down ancient geograph- 


ical barriers as old as the first rude 





paddle-wheel mill. Where once we 
laboriously carried raw materials to 
the source of power we now flash 
power with effortless ease to the 


logical seat of our production activi- 





ties— however remote it may be. There 
we put it to work driving machines, lifting 
burdens, bringing light, fresh air, heat and 
comfort— speeding production by making 
work easier and more pleasant, perform- 
ing tasks impossible under old methods. 


Electric power transmission is based 





Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and the 
coast-to-coast network, every Tuesday evening. 


estinghouse 





companies to 
every requireme 


modern business. 








on alternating current, a Westinghouse 
development, and Westinghouse today 
supplies electrical 


equipment to power 
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C. & 0. Proposes 
To Issue Stock at 
Lower Par Valu 


Asks Permission of I. C. C. 
Sell $191,528,367 
$25. Shares to Increas 
Number of Holders 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway al 
plied June 16, to the Interstate Co 
merce Commission in Finance Dock 
No. 8321, for authority to issue not e 
ceeding $191,528,367 of common capit 
stock of the par value of $25 per shai 
in exchange for an equal amount of co 
mon stock of the par value of $100 p 
share outstanding, held in the treasu 
issued or authorized to be issued, 

Of the total of $191,528,367 of the $ 
par value common stock proposed to 
issued, not exceeding $211,200 is to 
issued from time to time in lieu of 
equal amount of common stock of t 
par value of $100 per share, upon co 
version of an equal amount of 6% p 
cent cumulative convertible preferr 
stock, series A, of the par value of $1¢ 




































































































































per share. 
The primary reason for. the proposé 
new financing venture of the C. & 


was stated in the application in the fo 
lowing language: ) 
The applicant believes that the iss 
of stock proposed in this application w 
make its shares more attractive to t 
public will therefore increase the numbé 
of shareholders of the applicant, a 
that an increased number of sharehol 
ers will increase the ability of the a 
plicant to raise money by the sale q 
capital stock instead of funded indeb 
edness, and will increase the intere 
of the public in the activities of the a 
plicant and thereby enable the applica 
to perform more effectively its duti 
as a common carrier.” 
(An authorized summary of the 
carrier's application will be printed 
in full text in the issue of June 18.) 


The President’s Day 


the Executive Offices 
June 16 


at 


9:30 a. m.—The American Ambassadq 
to Great Britain, Charles G. Dawes, w 
is in the United States on leave of ak 
sence, called to pay his respects and t 
discuss the negotiations in London lead 
ing up to the naval treaty. 

11 a. m.—Representative Hudspet 
(Dem.), of El Paso, Tex., called to as 
approval of his bill (H. R, 2033) appre 


priating $275,000 for the purchase q 

additional land at Fort Bliss, Tex. 
11:30 a. m.——-Representative Tayl 

(Rep.), of LaFollette, Tenn., called y 


discuss the Muscle Shoals project. 

12 noon.—The minister of Finland, I 
Astrom, called to present Dr. Rudolp 
Holsti, minister of Finland to the Leag 
of Nations. 

12:45 p. m.—The coaches and winnin 
teams of the Reserve Officers Trainin 
Corps were received. 

1 p. m.—The President was _ phote 
graphed with students of Omnibus Co 
College, of Winfield, Kan. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with seq 
retarial staff and in answering mail coq 
respondence, 
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Topographic Map | 
Of Entire Country 
Grows in Year 


nereased Funds for Coast! 
and Geodetic Survey Will 


Hasten Completion, Now 
| Forecast for 1948 


i | 
| By Dr. William Bowie 

thief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geo- | 
detic Survey, Department of Commerce 
The most important event which has 
ecurred in the field of geodesy during | 
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he last year was the announcement by) < 


*resident Hoover of his program which, 
alls for the completion of the topo- 
‘raphic mapping of the United States in| 
he next 18 years. The topographic} 
japping necessarily requires geodetic} 
urveys in the form of triangulation and | 
2veling which furnish the geographic 
sitions and elevations, respectively, on 
vhich topographic surveying is based. 

In order that the geodetic work might 
e executed in greater volume than in 
he past, the President recently author- 
zed an increase in the budget for the 
‘eodetic work of the Coast and Geodetic 
survey. The appropriation bill, covering 
he funds made available to the Depart- | 
nent of Commerce and its Bureaus for | 
he fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, 
vhich passed during the present session 
f Congress, carries $316,624 for geodetic 
perations. This is a substantial increase 
ver the present appropriation of $88,600. 

The appropriation bill carrying funds 
or the coming fiscal year authorize the | 
enéwal of observations at the variation | 
f latitude station at Gaithersburg, Md. 
Chat | 
ional group which was operated by the 
nternational Geodetic Association from 
900 until 1914. 

Progress in Last Year 

During the last year an arc of tri- 
ngulation was extended along the Mis- | 
issippi River from the vicinity of Cairo, 
ll, to New Orleans, La. This are is 
ne of the principal ones of the country 
nd is very intportant in the adjustment 
f the triangulation net of the eastern | 
tates. The Bilby steel tower was used | 
m the triangulation of the river at 207 
tations. An arc of triangulation was 
xecuted across New York, Pennsylvania 
ind into New Jersey. Its terminal points 
re in the vicinity of Buffalo, New York | 
nd Trenton, New Jersey, and a small 
mount of first-order triangulation was | 
ilso executed in the vicinity of Ports- 
inouth, Ohio, which was needed to con- | 
rect an arc running southward from 
he Great Lakes through Ohio to the | 
riangulation net in Kentucky. 

During the year triangulation was exe- | 
uted in California for the purpose of 
etermining whether points on the 
arth’s surface change their geographic 
ositions during or between earthquakes. 
“his work has been carried on for the 
rast six or seven years and has now 
eached the point where intensive studies 
re being made across fault zones. The 
vork is done in cooperation with the ad- 
‘isory committee in seismology of the | 
Jarnegie Institution of Washington. It 
3 planned to repeat the observations for 
he angles of the triangles at some time 
n the future. Whether the interval be- 
ween observations will be 5 or 10 years 
3 difficult to say. 

One astronomical party made observa- 
ions for latitude, longitude and azimuth 
n the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Hingis, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
nd New York. The work was done for 
he purpose of securing azimuths cor- 
ected for the deflection of the vertical 
o be used in the triangulation net ad- | 
ustment. 

Study of Gravity Values 

The Geological Survey continued its 
srogram toward the completion of the 
opographic map of the country by exe- 
uting topographic surveys in a number 
f States. Much of this work was done 
n cooperation with the individual States. | 

At the office of the Coast and Geodetic | 
Survey in Washington computations and 
.djustments of the observations made in 
he field were carried on and the result- 
ng data were prepared for publication. 
3tudies also have been made with a view | 
f improving instruments employed on 
sravity work. 

Outside of the United States there has 
veen considerable activity in the geo- 
letic field. The most notable is that of | 
Ir. F. A. Vening Meinesz, member of the 
Jutch geodetic commission, in the wa- 
ers of the East Indies. For a year or | 
nore he has been operating on a Dutch 
submarine and has determined the value 
f gravity at over 200 points in the wa- 
ers surrounding the East Indian archi- 
relago. 

Preparations have been going on dur- 
ng the past year for the meeting of 
he section of geodesy of the Interna- 
ional Geodetic and Geophysical Union, 
vhich will be held at Stockholm, Sweden, 
n August, 1930. Reports will be made 
it that meeting on the geodetic work ac- 
‘complished during the past three years 
n each of about 35 countries which now 
idhere to the International Geodetic and 
xeophysical Union. It is expected that 
he United States will have one or more 
‘epresentatives at the meeting of the 
ection of geodesy. 

(Authorized summary of an ad- 
dress before the annual meeting of 
the American Geophysical Union.) 











Jalifornia Nautical School 
Gets Federal Training Ship 


The nautical school established by the 
State of California last year is to be 
rovided with a training ship by the Ship- 
ing Board, according to a statement is- 
ued by the Department of the Navy. 
The “Henry County,” a cargo ship of the 
shipping Board’s reserve fleet, is the ves- 
el to be used by the school, and will sail 
rom the Norfolk (Va.) Navy Yard about 
ruly 1 for San Francisco, according to 
he statement, full text of which follows: 
The United States ship “Henry County,” 
vhich is to be turned over to the State 
f California as a nautical school ship 
lo be stationed at the port of San Fran- 
tisco, will sail from Norfolk Navy 
ard about July 1, 1930, for San Fran- 
isco via the Canal Zone; Corinto, Nica- 
agua; San Diego, and San Pedro, Calif.; 
wriving at San Francisco about July 
5, 1930. 

After the establishment of a nautical 
chool by the State of California, in 1929, 
request was made by the governor of 
Jalifornia, C. C. Young, to the Secre- 
ry of the Navy for a vessel to be allo- 
ated to the State of California Nautical 
school under the provisions of act of 
ar. 4, 1911, which authorizes the Sec- 
etary of the Navy to turn over suitable 
aval vessel and equipment, if practica- 
le, to promote nautical education, under 
hese conditions. 

No vessel of the Navy being available, 


| measurements. 
| measurements have been made. 


station was one of the interna-| ; 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y, 


Inspectors are here shown examining leather soles used in making a 
few of the 326,321 pairs of shoes purchased by the Army during the 


fiscal year just drawing to a close. 


Almost half a million pairs, a vol- 


ume above normal, were bought by the Army during the 1928-1929 
fiscal year, according to War Department records. 


Lack of Data on Human ‘Sizes 


| In Whale Catch 


| 


Record Claimed 


Norwegian Vessel Caught 
1,065 in Six Months in 
Antarctic 


SEASON’S catch of 1,065 whales is 

claimed as a new record by the Nor- 
wegian ship “Thorshammer,” which re- 
cently returned ‘from a_ six-month 
cruise in the Antarctic, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Clark at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The announce- 
ment follows in full text: 

Claiming to have set a record for the 
number of whales caught during a sea- 
son, the Norwegian whale factory ship 
“Thorshammer” recently docked at 
Cape Town after six-month cruise in the 
Antarctic. The factory ship took 1,065 
whales during the season, and in the 
holds of the vessel were 19,500 tons of 
whale oil, roughly equivalent to 117,000 
barrels. 

The “Thorshammer” is, according to 
reports, the only vessel in the world 
canning whale meat. During the sea- 
son about 10,000 tons of whale meat 
were canned, and it would seem that 
this new canning industry is promised 
a rather bright future. It is said that 
whale meat tastes and smells very 
much like cooked rump steak, and it is 
anticipated that the canned fish will 
return about 25 cents per can to the 
operators. 


Adequate Policing 


As Crime Deterrent 


Pennsylvania Studies Topic 
Of Better Government as 
Society Safeguard 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, June 16. 


_ Adequate policing of any community | 
is one of the best deterrents of crime, | 
statement just issued by | 


2 


according to a 


| the superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
| State police, Maj. Lynn G. Adams. The 


Is Garment-making Problem 


Bureau of Home Economics Finds Serious Dearth of 
Accurate Measurements Costly to Both 
Industry and Consumer 


The small amount of available data on 
measurements of the human body is out 
of keeping with our highly scientific and 
industrialized age, according to an oral 


| statement by the senior textile chemist 


in the division of textiles and clothing of 


| the Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture, Ruth O’Brien. 


As 
matters stand, manufacturers of wearing 
apparel are almost without guidance in 


jadapting their products to the shapes 
{and sizes of millions of individuals who 


are potential buyers, according to Miss 
O’Brien, who stated orally as follows: 

Gloves, for example, are manufactured 
by the millions annually in the United 


States, and have been made from tradi- | 


tion based upon hit-or-miss experience 
of independent manufacturers rather than 
from any _ scientific measurement of 
hands. The same igs true of shoes. So 
commonplace are shoes to the ordinary 


|citizen that he assumes measurements 


of the feet have ben carefully made and 


tabulated, and shoes of all kinds have} 


been manufactured for sale upon those 
The fact is that no such 
This is 
true generally of all ready-to-wear gar- 
ments. Neither accuracy nor uniformity 


|in sizing exists. 


With one exception—namely, a study 


| made by the War Department during de- 


mobilization—no scientifically determined 
measurements have ever been published 
which could be used for clothing con- 
struction, 

During demobilization after the World 
War, the War Department directed the 
measurements of 100,000 men in order 


| to gather important data on varying ana- 


tomical sizes for a more scientific know]- 


jedge necessary in manufacturing uni- 
The weakness of | 


forms, she explained. 
this information, lies in the fact that 
the measurements were made with a par- 


| ticular kind of clothing in view, namely, 
jthe military uniform, which cannot be 
taken as exemplary of ordinary cloth- | 


ing for men. 


Time and Money Lost 
In Process of Refitting 


Measurements which manufacturers 
now use, she stated, are apparently the 
results of traditional practices somewhat 
modified by complaints forwarded to 


them by buyers, and which at best rep- | 


resent data of doubtful value. While 
some clothing firms have conducted in- 
vestigations from time to time and per- 
haps are treating their information as 
trade secrets, it is unlikely that these 
measurements in any considerable num- 


| her were made by trained anthropome- 


trists. Also it is unlikely that the results 
have been proverly analyzed by statis- 
ticians, she added. 

Increasing attention has been called 
to the need of more accurate garment 


|sizes and body measurements as_ peo- 


| ple have turned more steadily away from 
home-made garments to factory-made 
ones found in the stores everywhere. 
Women have registered numerous com- 
|p 
jthey must spend in having clothing re- 
fitted at the stores. Also retailers are 
annoyed by the expense involved in the 
| maintenance of large alteration depart- 
jments and the loss of good will and 
money in returned goods and controver- 
sies over unsatisfactorily fitted gar- 
ments. 

Styles are arbitrarily prescribed with- 
}out taking into account truly scientific 


| proportions of the wearers, she continued, | 
A noticeable sales resistance to the dress | 
| Styles introduced recently has undoudt-} 


|edly been increased by the difficulties 
involved in proper fitting. Women fre- 
|quently refuse to buy certain models 
|not only because they do not fit but do 


| Navy the “Henry County,” 
‘for this purpose. 

Six officers and 31 enlisted men of the 
United States Navy have been tempora- 
rily assigned to the “Hemty County” to 
deliver to the State of California. Com- 
mander Benjamin V. McCandlish is in 
command of the ship, which was placed 
jin commission at Norfolk, Va., May 27, 
| 1930. Lt. Comr, Emile Topp will be the 
|; permanent commanding officer of 


a cargo ship, 


he Shipping Board turned over to the | “Henry County.” 


laints because of the time and money | 


the | 


{not adapt themselves to alteration. In 
cases of this kind the prospective cus- 
tomer faces the hazard of an unsatis- 
iactory result after alterations have been 
made, The waste involved in making 


ang later remaking so many garments | 


in order to adjust them to a form un- 
suited to the particular style is tremen- 
dous. 

Sizing of articles of wearing apparel, 


it was explained, aside from certain modi- | 


tomers, still retain many traditional ideas 
of proportiéns that have little or no 
scientific value. However, interest in 
| bodily measurements is traceable far back 
into antiquity, and the first interest ap- 
parently arose among early painters and 
sculptors. 


Classical Measurements 
Proclaimed in Distant Past 


;tempted to work out a series of canons 
based upon an imaginary system of pro- 
portions. 
corded in literature. In most of them, 
some part of the body, such as the foot, 
hand, head, or vertical column, was taken 





| fications introduced by complaints of cus- | 


| 


| August, and September. 


question of whether it would not be “bet- 
ter government” to employ more trained 
policemen and spend less to house an 
ever-increasing criminal population 
considered. Results of an intensive po- 
licing of a county in Pennsylvania are 
presented in the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The adequate policing of any com- 
munity is one of the best deterrents to 


criminal deeds. 


Survey Made 

The assertion is based on a study just 
completed in headquarters here of care- 
fully compiled reports from Fayette 
County, where a force of 30 State po- 
licemen was kept on continuous duty for 
three months. 

During October, November, and De- 
cember of last vear the State policemen 
patroled the roads and maintained guards 
at strategic road intersections. The po- 
licemen made it a point to make their 
appearance at unexpected times and 
places. 
a close check was made upon all trav- 
elers. 

During the period the court records of 
Fayette County show a decrease of 
crimes of violence against the person 
amounting to 50 per cent, when compared 
with the preceding three months—July, 
Crimes against 


| property were reduced slightly less than 


| 50 per ¢ 
The early painters and sculptors at-}| 


as the unit, and an attempt was made | 
|to force a relation between this unit and 


;the rest of the body. 


One of the earliest canons published | 


treatise entitled “Silpi 
Sastri,” which has been traced to the re- 
mote civilization of India. The author 
divided the human figure into 480 parts, 
the head being about one-seventh of the 
whole form. 


The celebrated 


is, a Sanscrit 


sculptor, 


who lived about 400 B. C., developed a | 


|famous canon. He wrote a paper on 
human proportions and made a statue 
called Doryphoros, or Spearbearer, ac- 
|cording to his system, which subsequent 
writers refer to as The Canon. Neither 
his manuscript nor his statue has sur- 
vived, 

Many other early writers developed 
elaborate and complicated geometric 
schemes by which they undertook to de- 
duce all proportions of the body from one 
measurement. Closely bound up with 
their theories were notions of occult re- 
| lations between certain numbers in con- 
|nection with body measurements. 
writer, she pointed out, asserted that all 
of the proportions of the human figure 
are to be obtained from the number 7. 

Still another attempted to find a har- 
mony of numbers similar to musical har- 
monies, 


Influence Still Felt 
In Garment Designing 

In all of these efforts, no serious ‘at- 
tempts were made to obtain actual 


measurements, and their interest rests 
chiefly upon the fact that many present- 


proportions developed by these systems. 
There has appeared, however, a sci- 
ence of measuring the hody called an- 





; are more particularly interested in meas- 
luring the skull. They have set up a 
standard system of measurements which 
is not adapted to designing clothing, she 
pointed out. For example, they have ac- 
cepted a standard size of the neck which 
happens to be the smallest neck, and 
manufacturers are not interested ex- 
clusively in the smallest neck. 
Anthropometrists do not make their 
measurements suitable for determining 
patterns; for example, they give no 
measurements of the hands. In fact, 
none of the measurements of the science 
can be applied to the sizing of garments. 


or allow for what the science does not 
take account of for making clothing. 
This is because the body landmarks used 
by them are entirely different from those 
used in garment construction, and prac- 
tically no item can be used directly by 
a garment designer, 

During the Civil War in the United 
States some measurements were taken of 
height and chest. 

It has been declared by some writers 
that these measurements were probably 
used as the basis for the 
of uniforms and civilian clothing. To 
these data the World War measurements 


One | 


day garment designers are influenced by | 


thropometry, but pure anthropometrists | 


The manufacturer always has to cut off | 


manutacture | 


t. 


Question Is Raised 
This experiment raises the interesting 


. | economic question as to whether it would 
Many of the cannons are re-| 


not be better government to employ more 
trained policemen and spend less for 
building larger jails and penitentiaries in 
which to house an ever-increasing idle 
criminal population, officers said. 

In Europe the inhibitive effect result- 
ing from certainty of detection has been 
recognized, it was said. The City of Ber- 
|lin maintains one policeman for every 
| 225 inhabitants, Paris maintains one po- 
liceman for every 276 inhabitants, and 
London maintains one policeman for 
every 365 inhabitants; but in Pennsylva- 


| nia, in 14 cities, the average is about one | nd through which ultimately the largest | 
Polycletus, | 


policeman for every 462 inhabitants. 

In 1920 Pennsylvania had a rural popu- 
lation of over 3,000,000 people living out- 
side of regularly incorporated cities and 
boroughs. In addition to the local con- 
stables the State has 421 State police- 
men and about an equal number of State 
highway patrolmen. 


| Pastures Grazed Close 
To Keep Grass Growing 


Since young grass, consisting largely 
'of leaves and comparatively little stalk, 
is richer in proteins and soluble carbo- 
hydrates and is more readily digestible 
than older grass, in which more stalks 
have developed, a pasture should be 
grazed sufficiently close to keep young 
leaves growing and prevent development 
}of too much stalk, according to a state- 
| ment issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, which follows in full text: 

British investigations show that com- 
plete grazing once in three weeks during 
a good growing season is sufficient to 
maintain a high nutritive content in the 
pasture, 

The relatively high protein content of 
jleaves and high nutritive value of 
|proteins indicate that the supplement 
| needed for young and closely grazed pas- 
tures is a relatively high carbohydrate 
feed, such as corn. 
LLL ey 
are not adapted to ordinary wearing ap- 
parel, 

Many studies in recent years on phys- 


ical measurements have been made by | 


scientists interested in the growth of 
children, of physical directors of gymna- 
|siums, and persons interested in physi- 
cal culture, but again these studies as 
the others present measurements which 
are not helpful to the makers of clothing. 

There is an urgent need of working out 
a system of body measurements which 


terns and clothing. Numerous letters 
have been received by the Bureau from 
manufacturers of hose, shoes, knit goods, 
and other kinds 0° wearing apparel call- 
ing for more scientific sizes for 
ments, she said. 
that they have considerable difficulty in 
satisfying their customers when the pur- 
chases involve clothes. 

To shed light on the whole subject, an 
annotated list of literature references on 
garment sizes and body measurements 
was recently compiled by the Bureau of 
Home Economics. The most significant 
|characteristic of the collection is the 
|dearth of authentic information avail- 





jhave been added, but on the whole they | able on the subject. 


is | 


|can be used in the construction of pat- | 


gar- | 
Mail order houses state | 


| Federal Assistan 


Of General 


shown the practical contacts between 
their place in the administrative organ 


_ Public Roads. 
By E. E. 


HE SERIOUS question in connec- 
tion with the construction of high- 
way bridges is: How are they to be 

financed? Where are the funds to be 
obtained for the construction of such 
expensive structures? These questions 
are causing no little worry to the high- 
way commissions of the different 
States, and the legislation necessary to 
authorize the construction of such 
bridges is a matter of much concern 
to the Members and Committees of 
Congress who have the responsibility 
for preparing and enacting such legis- 
lation. 

Of course it is fundamental that all 
of us want our highways free. No 
person traveling by motor on a high- 
way or transporting freight or passen- 
gers in a truck or bus likes to be 
stopped and compelled to pay before 
he can proceed. But a few years ago 
the States were unwilling or unable to 
raise funds to improve their highways, 
and private capital was not only al- 
lowed but was invited to build hard- 
surfaced roads or pikes and was au- 
thorized to collect tolls for the use 
thereof. When Gen. Sheridan made his 
fast and furious ride from Winchester 
to the Battle of Cedar Creek, it is said 
that he was compelled to stop and pay 
tolls for the right to ride over the 
highway. 





* * * 


But TOLL roads, always an annoy- 
ance, although for some _ time 
necessary, became in the course of time 
more or less burdensome and more un- 
popular until public sentiment com- 
pelled their discontinuante. And when 
the first and second Federal-aid road 
| acts were passed by Congress, provi- 
| sions were inserted to the effect that 
| no part of the funds appropriated un- 
| 
| their relation to highway systems. 
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| Topical Survey of Federal Government 


ce Restricted 


To Highways Free From Tolls 


Bridges Over Small Rivers Within States Viewed as Part 


Road System 


Topic I1I—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
izations. Th® present series deals with 


Denison, 


Representative in Congress From Illinois 


der the acts could be expended upon 
any highway where tolls were charged. 

Everyone enjoys the privilege of 
traveling on improved highways and 
crossing the rivers of the country over 
improved highway bridges; but no one 
enjoys having to pay for the privilege. 
Yet these improvements are tremen- 
dously expensive, and the practical 
question remains and persists as to 
how they are to be financed. Upon 
whom can the burden of paying for 
such structures be most fairly and 
equitably placed ? 

To answer that question highway 
bridges naturally divide themselves 
into two classes: First, those con- 
structed over small rivers within the 
different States and forming integral 
parts of the highway systems of the 
States. Second, those constructed over 
the larger waterways of the country, 
and particularly over those large wa- 
terways constituting the boundaries be- 
tween the States or between the United 
States and a foreign country. 


- * 


DMITTEDLY the first class of 
bridges which belong to the high- 
way systems of the States and which 
do not involve a very large expendi- 
ture of money should be treated as a 
part of the highway systems and 
should be constructed and financed just 
as the highway system of the State is 
financed. But obviously the expensive 
bridges that are constructed over arms 
of the sea, or over the greater rivers 
forming the boundaries between States 
and between this country and foreign 
countries cannot properly be consid- 
ered as parts of the highway systems 
of the States, and cannot be financed 
as the highways and smallér bridges 
are financed. 


” 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads: Bridges,” to appear in. the issue 
of June 18, Representative Denison will continue his discussion of bridges and 


tes Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Sclidion of Tradtic Pratians Said 


To Depend on Education of Public 


| Safety Schooling and Intellig 


| And Pedestrians 


| Safety education among both adults | 


,of motorists and pedestrians have an 


|equal place with uniform laws and regu- | 


| lations, and their effective enforcement, 
|in the solution of the traffic problem and 
the prevention of accidents and fatali- | 
|ties, in the view of the third national | 
jconference om street and highway 
|safety. This assertion is made in a} 
statement just issued by the conference, 
which follows in full text: 

The conference points out specifically 
that solution of traffic evils does not rest 
solely with uniform measures in han- 


| dling traffic, or on the diligence of traffic | 


| officials. Users of the streets and high- 
| ways, whether on foot or in vehicles, | 

have an equal responsibility, the fulfill- 
|ment of which is essential to ultimate 
| success in handling the problem, 


Safety education in the schools, and 


;among the public generally, it was 
| pointed out, is a basic and fundamental 
| Hecessity in dealing with the matter. 

| Cooperation between traffic authorities 
and the public is described as the first 
| requisite in approaching the question, 


| measure of success is to be attained. 


| Organized Efforts 
| Under Way for Education 


| In discussing safety education agi 


plans for its conduct, the conference said: 

| “Almost from the advent of the auto- 
|mobile organized efforts have been un- 
|der way for the education of highway 
|users in the special conditions and prob- 
{lems of motor traffic. This has been the 
|fundamental purpose of motor clubs and 
their work, and their work in this field 
has been steadily extended. 


| “Safety councils and other special or- | 
| ganizations have also taken an impor- | 


{tant part in this work, Business organ- 
|izations, notably associations of common 
carrier transportation agencies, insurance 


|companies, and fleet owners, have car- | 


ried on educational measures directed 
both toward their employes and toward 
tle general public.” 


ent Cooperation of Motorists 
Viewed as Equals 


This manual should be divided into two 


Between midnight and daylight | and children and intelligent cooperation | sections, it is stated, with one section | 


comprising special instructions to the 
drivers of commercial vehicles, and the 
other containing special instructions to 
drivers of passenger automobiles. 

The conference believes that the work 
of safety education should be carried on 
through every possible medium, includ- 


ing newspapers and magazines, posters, | 


motion pictures, schools for motorists, 
safe drivers’ clubs, churches and schools, 
and special campaigns through civic or- 
ganizations. 


Limited Speeds 


| In Passing Schools 


The Uniform Vehicle Code of the con- 


| ference indicates a speed of 15 miles an 


hour for motor vehicles in passing 
schools during the recess periods, or 
when children are coming to or going 
from school, and imposes the reckless 
driving penalty upon motorists wiolat- 
ing any of the other rules of the road 


at a speed higher than 15 miles in pass- | 


| ing such points. 
Insufficient caution and care is shown 
by pedestrians at crossings of streets 
j}and roads, in the view of the confer- 
}ence, and resulting in accidents and fa- 
talities. As a further feature of the 
| safety educational campaign, the confer- 
}ence says: 
“In view of the fact that 
motor vehicles with 


collisions 


of pedestrians 


amount to more than 50 per cent of the | 


total number of traffic fatalities, the edu- 
cation and regulation of pedestrians, as 
| well as of drivers, should be given greater 
attention. Pedestrians and motorists 
should bear a considerate attitude toward 
each other. 

“Along rural highways, wherever 
there are suitable sidewalks or paths 
pedestrians should use them, and it is 
suggested that consideration of the State 
highway departments might well be di- 
rected to including the construction of 
definite footways or sidewalks along the 


In urging safety, and the cooperation 


lof every individual to this end, the con- 
ference said further: 

“Strong emphasis should be given to 
safety education in the schools. Fatali- 
ties to children under 15 years of age 
in traffic accidents should 
serious consideration of the school au- 
|thorities in every community, with a 
|view of augmenting instruction in safety 
methods and accident prevention in the | 
'schools, and reducing this annual toll to | 
the lowest possible minimum. 

“School authorities should join with | 
police officials in providing for the safety 
of children and compelling compliance 
with traffic regulations in the vicinity of 
school buiidings. 


| Inclusion of Study 
In Curricula Advocated 


“Education in safety and accident pre- 
|vention should be incorporated in the 
| curricula of elementary schools, both 
|public and private, parochial schools, 
night schools, vocational schools, citizen- 
ship schools, and schools of non-English- 
speaking adults, and should also be car- 
ried on educational contests, organized 


playground training, school safety pa- | 
trols, boy and girl scouts, and junior | 


safety clubs.” 

The conference takes the position also 
that safety education of a more advanced 
nature, with study of traffic matters, 
should be developed in secondary schools, 
normal schools, schools for playground 
supervisors, engineering schools and uni- 


versities, including the training of traffic | 


receive the} 
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engineers. ; 
Suggestion is made that a_ uniform 
| traffic manual be compiled and distrib- 


luted for the education of vehicle opera- 


| tors in safe driving practices, 
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Chronic Illness 
Recognized as 


- Social Problem 


Many States Said to Be Re- 
alizing County Almshouse 
Is Only Resort Left for 
Dependent Sufferers 


| 


By William J. Ellis 

Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies, 
State of New Jersey 

| Within recent years private and pub- 
| lic welfare workers have begun to rec- 
ognize the fact that chronic illness is a 
distinct problem of present day social 
work and one which is worthy of serious 
consideration if it is to be solved suc- 
cessfully. 

By chronic illness we generally under- 
stand diseases of the heart, kidney, liver 
and nervous system as well as cancer, 
arthritis, rheumatism, and like disabili- 
ties which last at least three months and 
frequently for years and which require 
constant medical care and attention. 

Modern living conditions have to a 
great extent relieved the general popula- 
tion of the danger of infectious disease 
{such as smallpox or plague; infant and 
| child welfare movements have lowered 
| child mortality rates considerably; pres- 
ent public health practices are all con- 
; ducive to prolonging the span of life of 
the general population. Long life, how- 
ever, has not proved an unmitigated 
| blessing many of the population. 
Many who reach the age of 65 have some 
symptom of chronic illness. 


to 


| 

| 

| Terms Are Confused 

| Up to the present time the treatment 
|of the chronic sick has been hampered 
by the widespread confusion of the 
terms “chronic” and “incurable.” This 
latter is frequently a too hastily pro- 
nounced doom which can be avoided by 
proper care and treatment and many pa- 
| tients can be rehabilitated. 

| Many States are just waking up to 
| the fact that the only resort left to the 
| chronically ill dependent person is the 
{county almshouse, which is for the most 
{part utterly unequipped to care for this 
|type of inmate. The last United States 
census of paupers showed that 55 per cent 
{of almshouse inmates were completely 
incapacitated for further work; 38 per 
|cent were capable of doing only light 
| work, and but 7 per cent were classified 
as able-bodied. 

With this State of affairs it is obvious 
that the first requirement of a modern in- 
| stitution for the care of the aged and 
| dependent is to provide adequate medi- 
cal facilities. 
| New York, California, Virginia, Ohio, 
| North Carolina, Massachusetts and New 
| Jersey are among the States that have 
recognized the situation and are making 
earnest attempts to meet the problem. 

Massachusetts with its State infirm- 
ary, its cancer hospital, its four tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and its hospital school 
is leading the field in providing institu- 
jtional care for its chronically ill resi- 
| dents. 

In every institution however no matter 
how small there should be infirmaries of 
sick wards which should be shut off 
from the rest of the institution. 
| If at all possible institutions for the 
lcare of the aged and chronically ill 
should be located on the outskirts of a 
city so that it might have good medical 
and recreational resources available and 
at the same time have peaceful surround- 
ings for its inmates. 

(Authorized summary of an ad- 

dress delivered at the National Con- 

| ference of Social Work, Boston, 
| June 14, 1930.) 


| 
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| public highways as an appropriate and 
jvaluable adjunct, from the point of 
|safety, to roadside betterment and beau- 
tification. 

“Where there are no sidewalks, pedes- 
trians can generally walk most safely 
lon the left side facing the traffic, but 
lshould not be required by law to do so, 
linasmuch as at certain points, as on the 
linside of the curves, this is a dangerous 
| procedure. 
| “In the congested areas of cities pe- 
| destrians should be urged or required 
to keep on the sidewalk or within the 
boundaries of safety zones and cross- 
walks, and obey the traffic rules and 
regulations. 

“Motorists should be required to give 
special heed to all regulations affecting 
the safety of pedestrians.” 

In urging cooperation between motor- 
ists and pedestrians, the conference says 
further: 

“Despite all efforts of the authorities 
to eliminate hazards, to provide ample 
| warning and traffic control measures, and 
to enforce the rules and regulations ap- 
plicable at grade crossings and highway 
intersections, the public must in the main 
be depended upon for voluntary compii- 
ance with the rules of proper conduct 
at such points. 

“Therefore, it is of fundamental im- 
portance that knowledge of laws, regu- 
lations, traffic control measures and 
proper practices in this regard be car- 
ried to all the public.” 


A\rounp THE WORLD 


« « IN 365 DAYS 


If the total capacity of 
Natco’s 21 plants was devoted to the 
production of a single type of tile, the 


units would encircle the world. 


But instead, the million tons of Natco 
structural clay products go into walls, 
floors, and fireproofing in all types of 
buildings all over the nation; besides 
shielding tens of thousands of miles of 
underground telephone and power cable, 
affording permanent protection and as- 


suring uninterrupted public service. 
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Illinois Advises | Trout Survive — 


Drivers to Take 


Physical Tests 


Periodical Examinations 
Recommended, as Means 


To Check Preventable Ac- 


cidents on Highways 








State of Illinois: 
Springfield, June 16. 

Drivers of automobiles should submit) 
to periodical medical examinations to de- | 
termine their physical abilities to act 
quickly and correctly when faced by pros- 
pects of mishaps on streets or highways, 
eccording to a statement just issued by 
the Illinois State department of public 
health. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Preventable accidents on the highways 
of Illinois are increasing alarmingly. 

Classifying “preventable accidents” as 
those which result from violations of the 
laws, rules and courtesies of the high- 
ways, the health department urged mo- 
torists to submit to periodical medical 
examinations. 

Eyes, hearing, heart, lungs and kid- 
neys are the principal organs which 
should be examined to determine factors 
which exercise a profound influence over 
the judgment of motorists when instan- 
taneous action is demanded to avoid mis- 
haps. 

Value Demonstrated 

The value of periodical medical 

aminations is demonstrated by the case 
of one railroad alone on which there has 
not been since 1927, a single accident 
due to the exercise of unreasonably poor 
judgment when regular health examina- 
tions of train crews were ordered. 
On the highways of Illinois the story 
different. Of 2,017 fatal motor car 
accidents last year, 591 may be classified 
as due to the exercise of poor judgment. 
They resulted from such things as col- 
lisions with steam trains, 199; collisions 
with electric trains, 72; collision with 
fixed objects, 61; overturned automo- 
biles, 187; speeding, 17; skidding, 55. 

At the University of Illinois 174 fac- 
ulty members and employes were physi- 
cally examined before allowing them to 


ex- 





drive wiversity automobiles. There 
were 24, ene in seven, who needed 
glasses and didn’t know it. It was 


deemed hazardous for eight of them, one 
in £2, to drive without glasses to correct 
serlous vistial defects. There were five, 
one in 35, whose visual defects were too 
serious to permit driving even with the 
aid of glasses. One was otherwise physi- 
cally unfit for driving an automobile. 

Tho best ‘nsurance that motorists can 
buy fs a physical examinations just prior 
to starting a trip of any extent. 


a 
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Long Island Forest Fires 
Take Heavy Toll of Birds 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 16. 

Extensive grass, brush and forest fires 
on Long Island this Spring destroyed 
wild life that probably will not be re- 
placed for several years, according to a 
statement issued by the State fish and 
game division. In some instances, even 
deer were killed, it is declared. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Game protectors from the eastern end 
of the island where the fires were the 
most numerous and serious report that 
thousands of quail and pheasants were 
destroyed and it will never be known how 
many other species. In many instances 
the rapid spread of the fire would flush 
flocks of birds which would seem to fly 
up, but before they could get beyond the 
reach of the flames, their feathers would 
catch on fire and they would fall back. 

While there is no way of making an 
accurate check of the number of young 
birds and eggs that were destroyed, it 
will probably take several years to make 
up for the toll of wild life taken by the 
fires, 





Michigan Provides 
Many Camp Sites 





More Than a Million Acres 
Available for Public 





State of Michigan: 

Lansing, June 16. 
More than 1,500,000 acres in Michigan 
have been designated by Michigan as 


free camp sites, according to a statement | 


ttust issued by the department of conser- 
®ation. The methods employed by the 
department in supervising these camps 
is outlined in the statement, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The State of Michigan has more than 
1,500,000 acres of free camp sites on 
which the public is always privileged to 
pitch a tent, 

Scattered throughout the northern 
part of the State are more than 1,000,000 
acres of unadministered State-owned 
lands in addition to the 12 State forested 
comprising practically 500,000 acres. All 
of these lands are free to the public for 
camping purposes, under a few simple 
regulations, and the department of con- 
servation, under which these lands are 
supervised, invites public use. 

Eight brief regulations have been 
drawn up regulating conduct at camps 
built-in State property, to protect pub- 
je property. 

Camping is permitted on State lands 
for a 15-day period. After that time 
written permission must be obtained 
irom the lands division of the depart- 
ment of conservation. 

It is not permissible to post advertis- 
ing signs on trees or signboards or to 
mutilate or deface the department's 
posters, notices or signs. Campers may 
not deposit and leave papers, cans, refuse 
and other rubbish after camping or 
other occupancy or to deposit it in 
sveams and lakes. 

It is unlawful to remove trees, shrubs, 
plants, sand, gravei or mar] without au- 
thority of authorized representatives of 
the department. Trees may not be mu- 
tilated. Fire without proper provision 
to prevent spreading is forbidden and 
persons building fires on State lands may 
not leave them temporarily or perma- 
nently while these fires are burning. 
Fine or imprisonment is provided as a 
penalty for violation of any of these reg- 
ulations. 

While a large majority of campers 
make use of the State parks where all 
conveniences for camping may be found, 
hundreds each year camp in State forests 
and on other State land where they may 
be more secluded. The forestry division of 
the department of conservation has com- 
pleted several and is preparing more for- 
est camp sites—ideal spots 4n State for- 
ests where brush has been cleared and 
the ground made more comfortable. 


& 


. 





Warm Water 





Brook Variety Found to Be 
Able to Withstand 80 De- 


gree Temperature 





ROOK trout have been found to 
survive a much hotter tempera- 
ture than was formerly believed, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made 
public b:r the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Up to this time it was thought these 
fish could not live in a temperature 
higher than 70 degrees Fahrenheit, 
but it was found that several hundred 
which had gotten into water of 80 de- 
grees were thriving, it was stated. 
These fish which had escaped from 
one of the hatcheries of the Bureau 
had been given no food during a long 
period, but it was found that their 
growth was in excess of that of the 
fish that had heen fed, it was said. 
These escaped fish had used a diet of 
vegetable growth and snails, it was 
explained. This discovery of ability 
of brook trout to live in warm tem- 
peratures will prove of interest to 
many interested in fish culture. 





Improved Fumigants 
Sought in Laboratory 





Results of 6,000 Tests Give 
Promise of Better Insee- 
ticides 





New fumigants which give promise of 
having great valne in destroying insects 
that infest grain, foods, carpets and 
clothing have heen developed by more 
than 6.000 tests conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. according to a 
statement issued by the Department. 
More than 100,000 insects were killed dur- 
ing the tests, which were probably the 
most extensive of the kind ever under- 
taken, it is declared in the statement, 
full text of which follows: 


To develop more effective fumigants 
for treating insect-infested grain, food- 
stuffs, carpets, and clothing, scientists of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have tested more than 300 com- 
pounds. The results of the tests, which 
were probably the most extensive of the 
kind ever undertaken, are reported in 
Technical Bulletin 162-T, just published 
by the Department. More than 6,000 
tests were made, and about 100,000 in- 
sects were killed in determining the 
efficacy of these compounds. 

The investigators used rice weevils in 
the tests. Of the 309 compounds tested, 
66 killed all the weevils by the end of 
a 24-hour period. Eighteen of the com- 
pounds killed the weevils in the minimum 
dosage which ranges from 1 to 4 pounds 
per 1,000 cubie feet. 


The fumigants were then tested for 
their effect upon the germination of 
wheat. It was found that only a few of 


the materials that give promise as in- 
secticides had a bad effect on seed grain. 
Many compounds which proved effective 
as insecticides were either commercially 
unavailable or were too costly. Seven- 
teen compounds promising commercially 
were tested in a fumigation vault with 
a capacity of 500 cubic feet. Two of 
these, ethylene oxide and ethyl mono- 
chloroacetate, proved slightly more ef- 
fective than carbon disulphide, the most 
common grain fumigant. These two com- 
pounds killed the weevils at a dosage of 
1 pound per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Ethylene dichloride, mixed with carbon 
tetrachloride at the rate of 3 parts to 1 
by volume, was effective at a dosage of 
6 pounds per 1,000 cubic feet. This mix- 
ture is regarded by the Department as! 
a highly promising fumigant because of 
its low cost, its effectiveness, its lack of 
fire hazard, and its comparative harm- 
lessness to human beings. 

The detailed results of these experi- 
ments, with extensive tables, appear in a 
new departmental publication, Technical 
Bulletin 162-T, by Dr. R. C. Roark, in 
charge, insecticide division, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, and Dr. R. T. Cot- 


ton, senior entomologist, division of 
stored-product insects, Bureau of Ento- 
mology. It may be obtained free, while 


the limited supply lasts, on application 
to the Office of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Bureau of Standards Studies 
Effect of Smoke and Fumes 


Extensive evidence of the damage done 
to building stone, metals and vegetation 
by air polluted as the result of fuel com- 
bustion has been gathered in a recent 
study conducted by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, accora- 
ing to a statement issued by the De- 
partment. The statement follows in fuil 
text: 

A survey of the literature on atmos- 
pheric pollution has been completed by 
the paper section, Bureau of Standards. 
No new ideas have been brought to light. 
but the importance of a knowledge of 
smoke and fume effects has been inten- 
sified. This study very sharply empha- 
sizes these facts: Atmospheric sulfur 
dioxide, resulting from the combustion of 
fuels, is ultimately changed to sulfuric 
acid, unquestionably a very destructive 
agent. Deteriorative action of this sul- 
phurie acid upon building-stone, metals 
and vegetation is strongly emphasized, 
and a like action on papers is to be ex- 
pected. 

In the above study, statistics from. 15 
American and European cities were com- 
pared. These showed air - pollutions 
ranging from 0,20 to 5.00 parts of at- 
mospheric sulfur dioxide per million parts 
of air, and an annual precipitation (same 
as rainfall) of sulfuric acid averaging 
from 11 to 190 tons per square mile. 





Maritime Pine Aids Oregon 
Check Shift of Sand Dunes 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, June 16. 

The maritime pine, successfully planted 
on several million acres of sand flats in 
France, is being used in Oregon to check 

*ihe shifting of sand dunes, according to 
a statement issued by the State board of 
forestry. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Oregon Forestry Nursery, located 
near Corvallis, supplied 10,000 maritime 
pine transplants to the Empire radio 
station near Empire for planting on the 
station grounds. These trees are used 
for the purpose of trying to check the 
shifting sand dunes which are gradually 
encroaching on the station buildings 
from the coast side. 

It is hoped that this experimental 
plantation will succeed for the reason 

j that there are thousands of acres of sand | 
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NEAR THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


~ COLLEGE 
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Department of the Interior. 
This is a view of the northernmost college in the 
world. It is the Agricultural College and School of 
Mines at Fairbanks, Alaska. Federal agencies are 


working cooperatively with this institution, re- 


searches in the field of mining being notable among 
the activities of this type. The college is strategi- 
cally situated for observations in liaison with other 
cbservatories. 


Biological Research Said to Be Progressing 
Satisfactorily at Alaska Agricultural College 











Government Agencies Are Cooperating With Northern Institution in Experiments With 
Reindeer and Numerous Other Projects, Statement by 


Department of Interior Declares 





- . He : + 
Federal agencies cooperate along many States Bureau of Mines ever since the 





, ment of radio communication affords an 
lines of research with the Alaska Agri- Fairbanks station of the Bureau was! immediate practical aspect to the inves- 
cultural College and School of Mines, moved to the college has been highly tigation. A fund of $10,000 was re- 
the farthestenorth college in the world, satisfactory. Mineral determinations are cently donated te the college by the 
located at Fairbanks, Alaska, according made free of charge, and for assays a Rockefeller Foundation for this work 

to informatign made available at the De- nominal charge only is made. During Otto William Geist embarked a two 
partment of the Interior. The material the fiscal year 1928-29 the following years’ expedition to St Caarrenes Is- 
descriptive of the cooperative work and service was rendered: land collecting anthropological and eth- 
other activities of the institutions during Custom assays made, 742; official as- nological specimens for the college. Pre- 
the fiscal year 1928-1929 follows in full says and analyses, duplicates and vious collections made by Mr. Geist in 
text: miscellaneous, 195; identification tests,)the Bering Sea area have enriched the 

ws) 


The Bureau of Biological Survey under 
cooperative arrangement with the college 
has made very satisfactory progress with 
its studies in crossbreeding reindeer and 


college museum collection by more than 
7,000 items. As a result of his work the 
college will have an exceptional collec- 
tion of Arctic specimens, and in addi- 


32 

In performing the above work the fol- 
lowing determinations were made: Alu- 
minum, 2; antimony. 4; arsenic, 4: coal, 


caribou. It is also conducting feeding 5; cobalt, 2; chromium, 2; copper, 26;/ tion there will be much duplicate ma- 
experiments with reindeer to determine iron, 2; lead, 21; magnesium, 2; mer- terial for exchange purposes with other 
the feasibility of “topping off” reindeer cury, 2; molybdenum, 2; nickel, 1; plati- museums. Unfortunately this collection 


before the slaughtering season during 
later Summer. Carrying capacity studies 
to determine actual acreage requirements 
of reindeer on various types of forage, 
and plant studies to ascertain the effect 
of climate on forage growth, have been 
initiated. In order to determine the 
digestive reaction of the reindeer to dif- 
ferent natural forage types, digestive 
samples and forage samples being 
collected for chemical 


num, 20; water, 8; zinc, 6; gold and sil- 

ver, &85; requiring 1,110 fusions 

scorifications and 911 cupellations. 
The college is strategically situated for 


can not be properly exhibited until the 
college secures a fireproof museum build- 
ing. 

7% alidity of Indian Marital 
Ceremony Upheld in Ruling 


ol 





carrying on seismological observations in 
haison with other observatories through- 
Gut the world. The United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey designed a seismo- 
graph for this sea 





vice, 


State of California: 


are : : 
Sacramento, June 16. 


Auroral Observation 


analysis. 


During the Winter of 1928-29 scientific Marriages of Indians according to 

Biological Projects cbservations of the aurora Were inaugu-|'!ibal customs and without licensas from 

In connection with the Biological Sur- rated. rhe preliminary  obse rvations constituted authorities are legal, accord- 

vey projects, six pasture areas totaling were conducted by Y. R. Fuller, profe pie - =e pepe: issued by the attorney 

813 acres have been fenced with net sor of physics. rhe International Geo W = a of the State of California, U. S. 
wire and an additional area of 432 acres‘ detic and Geophysical Union at its gen- a 

is now in process of fencing. A herdjeral assembly in Prague, Czechoslovakia,| “It is the settled rule,” said the attor- 





of 18 caribou and reindeer was pastured in 1927 emphasized the need for auroral "° general, “that so long as Indians are 


and 7 fawns were born last year. In co- observation in Alaska; and during April, permitted to preserve their tribal rela- 
operation with the Alaska Game Com- 1929, the National Research Council, at tions, they are to be regarded aS having 
mission, 3 buffalo were also pastured Washington, D. ©., indorsed the estab. % S@™iindependent position with the 
in these corrals. lishment of such an observatory at the| Power of regulating their internal and 


social relations, and as to these matters 
are not subject to the laws of the State.” 

The opinion was given to Stephen Con- 
nell, district attorney of San Diego, who 
presented the case of an Indian couple 
married without a license in 1918 and 
later separated and remarried by obtain 
ing a license, but without securing a di- 
vorce, 


The cooperative work with the United college. The rapid commercial develop- 


Studies of Foods Seek to Determine 
Qualities Desirable for Consumption 








“If at the time of the first marriage 
the Indians were living and continuing in 
their tribal relations and the marriage 
was performed in conformity with the 
custom of the tribe, I am of the opinion 
that such marriage was valid,” the opin- 
lon stated. 


Needs of Packer or Canner Too Often Fix Standards 
Bureau of Home Economics Finds 





Dr. Louise Stanley 
Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 





Studies of food utilization have very|taken is the one which we are carrying 
definite aims. One of these aims is the out in cooperation with the Bureau of P . ° 
. f i at jureau ol - *k rw ‘eo H 7 
observation of quality in relation to use. Animal Industrial and Agricultural Eco- al nt PVICE to ave 
Our standards of food quality have been nomics, with some 20 States, on meat 


‘ . 
too largely determined by the demands “du ‘ational B ranch 


of other factors than use, 


production. 
Under this project, the meat produced 








For example, many of our fruits and under known conditi 

Xe ' an) 5 and 1 n litions (sometimes as ‘ ; 
berries have been developed with a tex- many as three States cooperating in its Dr. Harold C. Bryant Is Named 
ture which is satisfactory for shipping production), is sent in for tk 7 ; 

v y ry . lon), 1e cooking ~e ><eare 

or which will hold up during the long tests. In connection with this gas Director of Research 
haul which is necessary in certain cases. specified masts from these animals are | 

Other fruits are developed with the cooked according to standard methods Expansion of educational activities in 


the National Park Service has resulted in 
the creation of a new branch of educa 


needs of the canner in mind, obtaining 


> 1 0 as to rule out any changes which may 
a firm texture which will stand the pro- ; 


be produced by cooking, and the sam- 


cessing which is a necessary step in can- ples are submitted for palatability tests UOm and research by the Secretary of the 
ning. Frequently these characteristics by chosen, trained judges or “tasters.” Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, according 
are developed to the neglect of flavor, and The judges are served cach t to an announcement of the Department. 
J UGE < s \ i e ¢ 1. = 
in some cases food value, so there comes sample from the same muscle ay os t ; rhe new park service official will be 
to be confusion in our minds as to the thejy judgments : ar adit a : i - designated assistant to the director, with 
; ir jt ents on a score cz i ; ’ 
qualities which are really most desirable, jy dose) pti S Vasey hh hic pa ‘ Prd headquarters in Washington, D. C, 
in descriptive t , 1 ~ ray the : , 
and why. subjective factor is ruled out so far as Secretary Wilbur announced at the 
. possible. At the same time there ay Saime time that Dr. Harold C, Bryant, of 
> > i t ere is an SESE - 
Grades Based on Other objective color test. made on each cam. Berkeley, Calif, has been appointed to 
. y ’ ° € € - nw : - 
Factors Than Use ple, and an objective tenderness test serve in this capacity. The full text of 
Th fort ba z , the statement follows: 
2 ur efforts rO } . a] ’ 
siakeat seat” aeetuiet Se whan Machine Test Corrected The appointment of Dr. Harold C. 
1 ‘ . at we 9 +. e s . 2a AY Se F ac es 4 > 
grades or standards are based upon other To Judges’ Findings oa : . oe ror oy = — eo 
ea ise, as is sometimes the branch of education and research in 
ae a Selconee ka faseat that ../t is interesting to note that in the the National Park Service has just heen 
’ . : “, case of tenderness it is necessary to announced by Secretary of the Interior 
‘ : Re yr i lake F , It ary to ys ary ¢ e Interior 
- et fk take the Mctont chee hich standardize the objective test. made by Ray Lyman Wilbur, His official title will 
cna example, the canner wants the the machine, by the subjective judg-| be assistant to the director, and head 
choicest ane ces perfect peaches He ments of the Judges. The correlation is| quarters will be in the Washington office. 
cans them, no one seems to know quite a oo none the different judges! Although his appointment will be ef- 
, an > arie 4 ) > > . : : 
why, in halves in syrup. There is al- ind the variation among the judges! fective July 1, Dr. Bryant will not come 


quite constant on different samples. 
In this way we 
nite information 


to Washington until the Fall, Spending 
the intervening time studying various 
natural history problems in the field. 


ways a demand for the smaller peach, 
sliced. It is more convenient for use and 
frequently has a better flavor, yet this is 


are building up defi- 


in regard to the rela- 


usually sold as a pie peach and is not “on of the various factors in production Dr. Bryant has been connected with 
suggested for the many other uses for ‘° palatability. At the same time we educational work in the national parks 
which it is more desirable than the larger have worked out in the development of | since its beginning ten years ago, when 
but possibly less well flavored whole this score card the importance of these as an experiment he helped to establish 
half. different factors to palatability, which, the nature guide service in Yosemite Na 

Food utilization studies, then, should @fter all, determines desirability of meat. tional Park, This work met with instant 
in the first place help determine the A similar study is now being under- popular acclaim and quickly spread to 
qualities which are more desirable for |taken on potatoes, We had many ques- Other parks, so that now visitors to all 
the various uses, and should indicate the tions last year in regard to the desir- the major national parks have an oppo 
qualities found in the different grades ability of different varieties of potatoes tunity, through field trips, lectures, and 
and so help direct the distribution of for different uses. That raised in the Museums, to learn from trained natural- 
uses, beginning the question as to what were ists the secrets of nature, Dr. Bryant’s 

In the second place, food utilization desirable qualities in potatoes The share in the work made possible by a 
studies are assential as a part of any standard varics somewhat in different COOperative arrangement with the State 
production program. Production pro- parts of the country and between here fish and game commission of California, 


grams have been based too largely upon 
increased yields at lowest cost without 
sufficient thought being given to the 
quality of these yields. Quality as 
looked upon by the producer is not al- 


and abroad. A preliminary score card 
has heen developed and is used as a 
basis for studying potatoes of the same 
variety grown under different cultural 
conditions. We have also used it to a 


He is particularly well fitted for his 
new duties as head of the national park 
educational and research Work. For a 
number of years he has been identified 
with the California Museum of Vertebrate 


ways the same thing in the minds of limited extent to study potatoes of dif-| Zoology holding the title of Economic 
the consumer, therefore the quality ferent varieties. This we hope to fol- Ornit hologist. As a pioneer member of 
should be determined by use. low up more in detail later. the University of California extension 

Probably the most detailed study of An interesting by-product of this ex-| staff he has helped to popularize natural 
this kind which has ever been under- periment has been the influence of history and has emphasized field studies. 





storage tempelature on potatoes and the 


‘tors In 1914 he took charge of the educational 
finding that the potatoes stored at low 


and research work of the California fish 


thou be Flantd to aves to peter aay jemperauares Will not make succenful|and game commlasion, which grew, t 

: is é 8. suc , ‘tions the ¢ > resignes 
jacent properties from the shifting sands. These studies are just beginning. | from oe. - me SORT 30 Segened 
, The maritime pine has been success- Similar studies need to be made. It is California to devote more time to organ- 
fully planted on several million acres of; our aim to determine first of all the izing this State work. The direction of 
sand flats in France, and lands which qualities most desirable for different) the research staff engaged in solving 
were worse than valueless have been uses, in the second place, Working with|the many serious problems concerning 
converted into producing properties the production units, to determine how. fish and game conservation has consumed 


which, before the war, yielded a net rev- 
enue of more than $3 per acre in wood 
and turpentine. The maritime pine is a 
native of France Using it in Oregon is 
a part of the program adopted by the 
board of forestry in trying to adapt for- 
eign trees to conditions existing in this 
State. 


the much of his time. 

Dr. Bryant is a graduate of Pomona 
College, His graduate work was done at 
to set up standard specifications for, the University of California, where he 
foods, which may be used by the house-| received his doctorate in 1913. He is a 
wife to determine the product which is}member of the Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
best adapted to the particular use she| Xi, and Beta Kappa Alpha honor soci- 
‘has in mind. jeties. 


production factors influence desir- 
able qualities. 


This done, we, believe it is possible 
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By Dr. R. C. Williams 


Assistant Surgeon General, United States Public Health Service 


The common cold is the most 
quent cause of illness. It also accounts 
tor far more days lost from work, from 
school, from production activities of 
every type, than can be charged to any 
other disease, Add to this that it is the 
forerunner and direct breeder of many, 
perhaps most, cases of acute bronchitis 
and bronchopneumonia, as well as the 
activator awakener 


fre- 


o1 of numerous in- 
stances of pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
the indictment against it seems to be 
complete. 

As the major source of disability and 


of death-deating respiratory disease, we 
would convict it on almost every count. 
Its control, if not its conquest, has be- 
come a challenge to modern medical 
seclence and hygiene. If common colds 
were materially abated or prevented, the 
occurrence of their more serious conse- 
quences would be greatly diminished, and 
“diseases of the respiratory system” 
would tumble trom their high position 
which they now occupy among the causes 
of death, 

Interesting studies of the prevalence 
of various diseases in a typical American 
community have valuable — information 
and show the importance of the common 
cold from a morbidity and economie 
standpoint. 

The city 


in which these studies were 
conducted 


may be said to be typical of 
many other cities of its size in the east- 
ern section the United States. The 
principal object of this study was a ree 
ord of illnesses that were experienced 
by a population group Composed of per- 
sons of all ages and both and 
in no remarkable respect 


Rate of Sickness 
Shown to Be Highest 


The records of illnesses obtained were 
of illnesses as reported to experienced in- 
vestigators. The reports were made by 
the household informant, usually the 
wife, cither the sickness as experienced 
by herself or as she observed it in her 
family. 

The rate of sickness from colds and 
bronchitis was the highest, being an- 
! nually 118.6 per 1,000 persons. Influenza 
and grippe came second with a rate of 
143.2 per 1,000; diseases of the digestive 
system were 96.5 per 1,000; tonsillitis 
and sore throat 65.7; confinement and 
other puerperal causes 46.9; diseases of 
the nervous system, including headaches, 
14.1; accidents and other external causes, 
39.5; measles, 34.2; whooping cough, 
22.6; rheumatism and lumbago, 21.8; 
heart and other circulatory diseases, 18.3. 
The list contains 10 or 11. more items and 
concludes with hay fever and asthma 
which is shown to have caused 5.8 cases 
of sickness each year’per 1,000 persons. 
| From this study fairly accurate records 
{of real illnesses were secured. As a 
matter of fact less than 5 per cent of the 
illnesses of exactly stated duration were 
recorded as one day or less in duration; 
nearly 80 per cent were three days 
longer in duration , 

Approximately 40 per cent were not 
only disabling but caused confinement to 
bed. It is evident, therefore, that in the 
main the illnesses recorded were more 
than trivial in their character, in spite 
of the fact that in some instances mere 
symptoms were given as diagnosis. 

The percentage distribution of illnesses 
in this typical community as revealed 
by these studies of considerable in- 
terest. IlInesses due to respiratory dis- 
eases head the list with a 61.4 per cent 
of total illnesses. These studies indi- 
cate that a comparatively small percent 
age of the respiratory diseases are at- 
tended by physicians. According to these 
records, physicians were in attendance in 
only 14 per cent of the cases of colds, 
7 per cent of the cases of coryza. 

Information collected by the Publie 
Health Service for various groups in 
studies relating to school hygiene indi 
cates that respiratory diseases cause 46 
per cent of all the illnesses that occurred 


sexes, 
unusual, 





Is 


during a four-year period in a given 
group, or an average of slightly more 
than one respiratory attack per child 
per year. Of the 16,475 respiratory at- 


tacks, 66 per cent were reported simply 
———————___ 


Road Improvement Work 
In Mexico Wins Support 


Enthusiasm in the construction and 
improvement of highways in Mexico con- 
tinues unabated, according to Consul 
Dudley G. Dwyre in a report made pub 


lic by the automotive division, Depart- 
}ment of Commerce. The federal gov- 
ernment and the governors of the va 


rious States are active in promulgating 
plans for the extension and improve- 
ment of roads in their various jurisdic- 
tions. Notable among the States espe- 
cially active are Coahuila, Oaxaca, 
Puebla, and Jalisco. According to offi- 
cial and semiofficial reports, real prog- 
ress is being made on road construction 
work in all parts of the country where 
this work has been initiated, 

Because of the numerous petitions to 
the federal government from govenors, 
mayors and citizens of various places 
in the country, asking for the opening 
of new roads, the ministry of com- 
munications and public works has de- 
cided to recommend to the president 
that present efforts be confined to the 
completion of the roads now under con- 
struction, and has resolved to give espe- 
cial attention to the roads from Laredo 
to Suchiate, from Mexico City to Aca- 
pulco, and from Matamoros to Mazat- 
lan. It probable that states and 
municipalities will be active in improv- 
ing their roads, 

(Issued by Department: of Commerce.) 


is 





Finland Plans to Extend 
Foreign Telephone Service 


Progress of plans for telephonic com- 
munication between Finland and na- 
tions on three continents are outlined in 
a report just received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Department. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Telephone service is soon to be opened 
between Helsingfors and other large 
cities of Finland with Melbourne and 


Sydney, Australia, according to recent | 
press reports received in the Department ! 


of Commerce from the office of com- 
mercial attache at Helsingfors.” Tele- 
phone calls may be made between Finland 
and Australia from 3 until 11:30 a. m. 
and 5:30 to 11 p, m. during week days, 
except Saturday when communication will 
be opened between 8 and 11:30 a, m., 


} Finnish time, 


Tease 
INDEX 


Common Cold Said to Cause Loss 
Of Many Days in Productive Activit 


Assistant Surgeon General Also Says It is Fore 
runner and Direct Breeder of Many More 
Dreaded Infectious Diseases 
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21 per cent as tonsillitis o 
and 10 per cent as influenz 
Sore throat and grippe wer 
names used in thé 


as “colds,” 
sore throat, 
or grippe. 
the most frequent 
last two groups. 
Most of the influenza and grippe oc 
curred in two outbreaks. For the grouf 
above mentioned, during the four year 
over which this study extended, the timé 
from school on account of respira 
tory diseases was 3.17 days per child pel 


lost 


vear. The days lost per child per yea 
for the different respiratory conditions 
were as follows: Colds, 1.70; influenza 


and croup, 63; tonsillitis and sore throat 
.63; bronchitis and cough, 06; pneu 
monia, .09; croup (nondiphtheritic), .04 
other respiratory diseases, .02. 

A large electric light and power com 
pany, which pays full wages to its em 
ployes who were disabled by sicknes 
keeps a record of the diseases whic 
cause time lost from work. 


Cooperation Given 
In Analyzing Record 


The company asked the United States 
Public Health Service to cooperate in a 
analysis of this record. When the tabu 
lations were completed, it was found that 
more than one-half of all the absences o 
account of sickness among the men i 
the employ of the company was cause 
by diseases of the respiratory system 
the more common of which are the or 
dinary cold, sore throat, tonsillitis, bron 
chitis, influenza or grippe, and pneumo 
nia. This record is of especial interest 
because it includes all absences lasting 
one day or longer during a 10-year pe 
riod. 

As a cause of 
among employes 
other disease group approached in 
portance the respiratory diseases. 

In fact, the respiratory diseases caused 
more absences than all other disease 
combined. It is not unreasonable to sup 
pose that this sickness experience is more 
or less representative of the experiences 
of other groups of employed persons. 


absence from work 
of this company, no 
im 


The records of employes benefit as 
sociations scattered over the norther 
and eastern part of the United States 
tell much the same story. From. the 


recorded experience of 35 different sick 
benefit associations having a combined 


membership of nearly 100,000 persons 
it was found that respiratory disease 
caused 47 per cent of all the cases of 


illness for which sick benefits were pai 
from 1921 1926, inclusive, 


One-half of Cases 
From Respiratory Sickness 


Thus, whether we consider all absences 
from work on account of sickness, o 
only those illnesses which lasted longe 
than one week, we find that approxi 
mately one-half of the cases were Some 
form of respiratory sickness. Appar 
ently, man’s breathing apparatus is es 
pecially liable to microbic attack. Wit 
this evidence that the organs of respira 
tion are particularly vulnerable, it is ap 
parent that we ought to take special pre 
caution against respiratory infection, 

The sickness records of the electri¢ 
light and power company showed, also 
that the average loss of time on account 
of sickness Was approximately six days 
a year per man on the pay roll. Ap 
proximately three of the six days lost 
from work per annum were lost om ac 
count of respiratory discases. 

If we multiply the number of wage 
earners in this country by three to obtai 
the total number of days lost from wor 
on account of this group of diseases, we 
find that the loss of wages is many mil 
lions of dollars each year, a loss which 
certainly affects the purchasing powe 
of a country. 

Absences on account of sickness are 
also expensive to the employer, since sub- 


to 


stitute workers have to be found an 
trained to take the places of disabled 
workers, ‘ 


By far the worst. offender in the famil 
of respiratory diseases, from the stand 
point of time lost, is the common cold, 
which, according to the record of the 
company mentioned, caused 70 per cen 


of the absences resulting from diseases 
of the respiratory system. Colds caused 
the disability of 4 out of 10 men annu 
ally, and of 7 out ef 10 women each year, 


It is no wonder we call it the common 
cold! They occur least often in mid- 
Summer. During the late Summer and 
early Autumn the number of cases tends 
to increase. In December or January 
the increase is usually more rapid, and 
continues until the seasonal peak of the 
sickness wave is reached, sometime in the 
month of February. 





Smallest Number 
Of Cases Found in July 


The smallest 
abling sickness, 


number of cases of dis-' 

nonrespiratory as well 
as respiratory, is found usually in the 
month of July. In most years there is’ 
more disabling illness in August than in 
July, for the seasonal wave of sickness 
which culminates in February usually 
starts its upward course in the month of 
August 

The records indicate that attacks of 
respiratory sickness’ which begin im the 
late Winter and early Spring tend to be’ 
more prolonged than those which begin 
in the early part of Winter. Usually’ 
more deaths occur, also, in February and 
March than in December or January. 

Apparently people tend to be in poorer 
physical condition and less resistant to 
respiratory infections toward the end of| 
Winter than at its beginning. Tf wel 
would recognize this fact and take 
measures to keep ourselves in better! 
physical condition — throughout the 
Winter, doubtless many disabling ill- 
nesses would be avoided, and many lives 
would be saved. 

The rate of respiratory sickness was 
found to be very different among the em- 
ployes of certain industrial establish- 
ments as compared with others. Over 
a three-year period in the establishment 
showing the highest rate of respiratory 
illness there were five times as many 
cases of respiratory disease causing abe 
sence from work for more than oge week, | 
per 1.000 men on the pay roll, as oce 
curred among the employes of the es. 
tablishment which showed the lowest 
rate. 

Wide differences in the death rates 
well as in the frequency of disabling 
sickness from the respiratory diseases 
are found in different industrial groups, 
communities, and cities. A careful stud 
of the causes of these differences would 
yield information which doubtless cold 
be used to advantage in the work of p 
venting and controlling the diseases~ in 
this group. i 
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Balance of Trade Compensation Denied for Death | 
En Tourist Traffic) Yrom Drinking Impure Water 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDA 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


‘Favors Canada 


Alien Visitors Spend $299,- | 
000,000, While Citizens 
Of Dominion Leave$111,- 


000,000 Abroad 


Foreign tourists spent $299,000,000 in 
Canada last year, and Canadian tourists 


spent $111,000,000 in foreign countries, | 


the traffic being chiefly between the 


United States and the Dominion, accord- | 


ing to data contained in a summary of 
Canada’s international trade balance 
just made public by the Departraent 
of Commerce. ; 
About 40 per cent of Canada’s inter- 
mational balance of commodities and 
services, totaling nearly $4,000,000,000, 
Was represented by invisible items. An 


unfavorable balance of $85,000,000 was | 


shown in the year’s commodity trade. 

The information, contained in a report 
from the assistant trade commissioner, 
A. H. Thiemann, at Ottawa, follows in 
full text: 

A slight improvement is evident in 
commercial circles, with the heavier grain 
movement and satisfactory crop condi- 


formation, dated-June 7, from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner A. H. Thiemann, Ot- 
tawa. Also, warmer weather has stimu- 
lated the movement of Summer lines 
which had fallen off as the result of un- 
favorable temperatures. 

Montreal dry-goods wholesalers report 
a slight improvement in business, with 
rural orders more numerous. Rural hard- 
ware sales in the East are also very sat- 
isfactory. Collections-generally continue 
fair to slow. About $11,000,000 in stock- 
holder? dividends was paid out by Ca- 
Nadian corporations in the past week, 

Bank Clearings 
‘The total of May bank ciearings is sub- 


stantially below that for May of last year | 


—a not unexpected development in view 
of the smaller volume of speculative ac- 
tivity this year. However, while all sec- 
tions of the Dominion share the lower 
total, relatively higher percentage de- 
clines are recorded for the western prov- 
inces, traceable to trade conditions. 

April and May income tax collections 
bear out this trend, noteworthy decreases 
being registered in the prairie provinces, 
whereas eastern collections are higher 
than last year. 

The manufacturing situation continues 
fairly quiet and spotty. Cotton mills are 
receiving a few orders with yarn demand 
improving. The rayon producers are very 
active. Industrial deveéopments§ an- 
nounced during the week include a new 
absorption plant for the Turner Valley 
(Alberta) oil field to cost about $300,000. 

A new oil plant will also be erected 
at St. John, N. B., and an electric-wash- 
ing-machine factory at Hamilton, Ont. 
A Montreal bedding factory is to have 
an extension and new equipment costing 
$400,000. A contract has been awarded 
for a new $4,000,000 pier to be built 
for the Vancouver board of harbor com- 
missioners. 

Insurance Rates 
The imperial shipping committee has 


reported that insufficient data prevents | 


it from setting marine insurance rates 
for the Hudson Bay route for 1930. 


The Dominion advisory board on tariff | 
and taxation has announced hearings for | 


July 8 on the tariff on grape juice im- 
ported in bulk for wine making or other 
purposes. 
concentrated grape juice. 

April figures now available indicate 
that the amount of coal available for 
consumption in Canada in that month 
Was about 16 per cent less than the 
1925-29 average. This figure coincides 
with the decline in‘domestic coal output, 
which is now given at 907,000 tons. 

Imports of 660,000 tons were 11 per 
cent below last year’s. 
for May indicate a decided improvement 
in domestic production in that month, 
particularly in the Nova Scotia field. 

Reduced Freight 

The government announced during the 
week a subvention in the form of reduced 
freight rates on British Columbia and 
Alberta coal shipped to Manitoba points. 
This will amount to $1 per ton on bitumi- 
nous coal from the mountain region of 
British Columbia and Alberta and $0.50 
per ton on briquets 


effective for one year beginning June 1. 

Dominion coke output in April 
amounted ‘to 213,000 -tons or 8 per cent 
less than April last year and 5 per cent 
less than March, 1930. 

The minister of marine and fisheries 
has announced that the government will 


2 
o 
5 


again grant radio broadcasting licenses | 


to private firms in Canada, on the under- 


standing that no claim will lie against | 
the government should it be decided to | 


nationalize broadcasting. 
Tourist Trade Balance 

A summary of Canada’s international 
trade balance, just issued by the Domin- 
jon bureau of statistics, sets the ex- 
penditures of Canadian tourists in for- 
ada in' 1929 at $299,000,000 and the ex- 
penditures of Canaidian tourits in for- 
eign countries at $111,000,000. This 
tourist traffic is chiefly between the 
United States and Canada. The Domin- 
ion’s international balance of commodi- 
ties and services, as listed by the bureau 
of statistics, totals nearly $4,000,000,000 
about 40 per cent of this being invisible 
items. 

The commodity trade 
shows an unfavorable 
000,000. 

Cool weather continues to delay crop 
growth in the prairie provinces, but 
Yains are reported to have relieved soil 
drifting in almost all the badly swept 


for the year 
balance of $83,- 


areas of central Alberta and central and | 


southern Saskatchewan. During the past 
week wheat prices moved downward, the 


Winnipeg cash price for No. 1 northern | 


on June 6 being $1.12%. 


Proposed Shipping 


Inquiry Considered 


House Committee Hears Criti- | 


cism of Federal Board 


_The House Committee on Rules con- 
sidered without action on June 16 a pro- 
posal of Representative Lehlbach (Rep.), 
of Newark, N. J. in -a resolution (H. 
Res. 240), for an investigation of the 

ipping Board, its operations, policies, 
and affairs, particularly with respect to 
sales or negotiations for sale of any es- 
tablished steamship line operated under 
control of any subsidiary of the Board. 

Mr. Lehlbach, testifying before 


America-France line, operating between 


The hearing will also cover | 


Available reports | 


€ from the Bienfait | 
district of Saskatchewan; these will be | 


the | 
Mmittee, referred particularly to the! 


BLamR Vv. STATE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
| COMMISSION ; OREGON SUPREME Court, 
| No. 1420, ‘ 
| Appeal from Marion County. 
Water L. Tooze Jr. for appellant; 
| W.C. WiInsLow and W. W. MCKINNEY 
for respondent. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 20, follows: 
Ranp, J.—This is an appeal by the 
State industrial accident commission 





;from the judgment of the circuit court/,, 


{for Marion County, awarding plaintiff, 
| under the workmen’s compensation act, 
} compensation for the death of her hus 


workman and engaged in the work of 
constructing a bridge across the Rogue 
River at Gold Hill, contracted typhoid 
fever from which he died. After his 
| death plaintiff, as the widow and benefi- 


ciary of said decedent, applied for com-| 


| pensation under section 6626, O. L., but 
| ground as stated in the order denying 
result from an accidental injury arising 
/ out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment.” 


| Statutory Right to 


Recovery Protested 

Upon the trial in the circuit court, the 
jury found that decedent died of typhoid 
fever which he contracted from drinking 
| water from the Rogue River while at 
work upon the bridge, and that his con- 
tracting the disease while so employed 
was an accidental injury which arose out 


of and in the course of his employment. | 
| The commission, upon this appeal, while | 


| admitting that decedent died of typhoid 
| fever, contends that there was no evi- 
| dence to support the finding that the 
contracting of the disease was an acci- 
| dental injury arising out of and in the 


meaning of the statute. 

It appears from the testimony that de- 
|cedent was employed upon the bridge 
| for four or five months prior to Apr. 19, 
| when he became ill of typhoid fever from 
| which he died on June 19 following; 
| that, while so employed, he and others 
| working on the bridge drank the un- 
| treated water of the Rogue River; that 
| this water contained sewage and bacillus 
| coli in great numbers and was unfit and 
unsuitable for human consumption; that 
| the City of Gold Hill pumped the water 
| from the Rogue River but treated it, 
| thereby rendering it safe and suitable 
|} for human consumption; that no_per- 
son using the city water became ill of 
| typhoid fever; that decedent and two 
| other employes at work upon the bridge 
who drank the untreated water while at 
work contracted typhoid fever; and that 


decedent died an@ the other two work-! 


men recovered. 

It also appeared from the testimony 
that at a filling station in Gold Hill, 
a short distance from the bridge, ar- 
rangements had been made for the em- 
ployes, while at work upon the bridge, 
to obtain city water for drinking pur- 
| poses, and that buckets had been pro- 
vided for carrying the water to the 
| bridge for drinking purposes; that close 
| to the bridge the railroad company oper- 
ated a pump to pump water from the 
river into a tank for engine use; that 
between the pump and the tank a con- 
| nection was made by which the water 
pumped from the river was conveyed 
| through a hose to the bridge for use in 
| mixing cement, and for other construc- 
| tion purposes; that decedent and some 
of the other workmen drank the 
'from this hose, or went .down to the 


= : re : ; | the same that decedent’s death “did not | 
tions in the prairie provinces creating a | 


more optimistic outlook, according to in- | 


| Case Is Said Not to Be Within Act Allowing Relief When 
Cause Is Accident Arising Out of and in 
The Course of Employment 


State of Oregon: Salem 


{arose out of his work than the eating 
jof tainted food for his noonday lunch 
|would have if he had eaten such food 
|and contracted a disease therefrom. As 
| was said by Buckley, L. J., in Fitzgerall 
‘Sy Clark, 99 L. T. 101 (1 B. W. C. C. 
} 197): 


| “?he person entitled to compensation | 
der the act is a workman who in an| 


un 
|employment suffers personal injury by 
\‘accident arising out of and in the course 
of the employment.’ The words 
and in the course of employment’ 
lare used conjunctively, not disjunctively; 
jand upon ordinary principles of construc- 


of,’ that is to say, ‘in the course of. 


different from the 


latter words. 
the other. The words ‘out of,’ point, 
I think, to the origin or cause of the 
accident; the words ‘in the course of’ to 
the time, place, and circumstances under 
|which the accident takes place. The 
former words are descriptive of the char- 
acter or quality of the accident. The 


| 
jor quality takes place. 
| by the words ‘out of’ involves, I think, 
the idea that the accident is in some 
|sense due to the employment. It must 
be an accident resulting from a risk rea- 
sonably incident to the employment”: 2 
Boyd, Workmen’s Compensation, sec- 
tion 472. 

Causal Connection Between 


Work and Injury Requifed 


The word “accident,” as used in the 
statute, is taken in its popular and or- 
dinary sense. It denotes or includes any 
unexpected personal injury resulting to 


The character 


|the workman in the course of his em-. 


i na | |ployment from any unlooked for mishap | 
course of his employment within the |? ; P 


cr occurrence. Speaking generally, an 
}accident means any unintended and un- 
jexpected loss or hurt apart from its 
cause; and, if the cause is not known, 
the loss or hurt itself would certainly be 
called an accident. It is also used to de- 
note both the cause and effect. If the 
result is such as follows from ordinary 


means voluntarily employed, in a not un-} 


usual or unexpected way, it can not be 
called a result effected by accidental 
means: Mut. Acc. Assn. v. Bary, 131 U. 
S. 100 (33 L. Ed. 60, 9 Sup. Ct. 755); 
Fenton v. Thorley, (1903) A. C. 443; 
Boyd, Workmen’s Compensation, section 
146. 

For a personal injury to arise out of 
and in the course of the employment, 
there must be some connection bétween 
the injury and the employment oiher 
than the mere fact that the employment 
brought the injured party to the place 
of injury. There must be a causal con- 
nection between the employment and the 


injury which had its origin in a risk con- | 


nected with the employment, and flowed 
from that source as a rational and nat- 
ural consequence: Larson v. Industrial 
| Ace. Com., 193 Cal. 406 (224 P. 744). 
| , . . 
| Case Shows Application 


| Of Controlling Principle 


| An injury may be said to “ ‘arise out 
|of? the employment when there is ap- 
|parent to the rational mind, upon con- 
|sideration of all the circumstances, a 

connection between the con- 
|ditions under which the work is re- 
| ouired to be performed and the result- 
jing injury. 


| causal 


| natural incident of the work, and to have 


‘out | 


0 J S-|tion are not to be read as meaning ‘out 
band, Horace Newton Blair, who, while} & | 


employed by O. N. Pierce & Co. as a) The former words must mean someth{g | 


) The | 
workman must satisfy both the one and | 


latter words relate to the circumstances | 
}under which an accident of that character | 


or quality of the accident as conveyed | 


Under the test, if the in-| 


-ToBePréventable 


Report of National Confer- 
ence Shows More Than 
Half of Autd Fatalities In-| 


volved Pedestrians 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
/ circumstances, virtually every one of 
which are preventable by the exercise of 
care and caution. | 
This is the finding of the third Na-| 
tional Conference on Street and Highway | 
Safety after a detailed study of the ac- 
cident and fatality situation and the| 
causes and circumstances that are in-| 
volved. ‘. 1 
Fifty-five per cent of the automobile 
| deaths in 1929 were of necestrians who} 
were run down by automobiles. Avail-} 
able statistics indicate also that more 
than one-half of the accidénts involving 
motor vehicles and pedestrians took place 
at street crossings and intersections. 
These figures give a definite indication 
| also of the places where safety activities 
/and measures can be conc ntrated with 
the prospect of the largest measure of 
result. With pedestrian-vehicle acci- 
dents, “crossing the street at intersec- | 
tions” where there were no traffic lights 
or signals, and “crossing the street be- | 
tween intersections,” are the most pro- 
ductive of injuries and deaths among all 
of the causes and circumstances that lead 
to ar involve accidents on the streets and 
highways. 





Tabulated Reports 

Reports of the polive departments and 
motor vehicle bureaus of some of the 
States and cities of the country, covering 
a large number of accidents in 1929, and 
carefully tabulated and analyzed, showed 
that the number of injuries where the 
pedestrian was crossing with the traffic 
light or-signal amounted to 4,244, while 
37,681 were injured or killed while cross- 
ing against lights or signals or at cross- 
ings where there were no lights or sig- 
nals. These figures are believed to re- 
flect the general condition for the coun- 
try as a whole, but covering only a frac- | 
tional part of the accidents and casual- 
ties of this nature for the year. 

The circumstances of pedestrian-vehicle 
jaccidents where the pedestrian was 
| crossing the street at an intersection are 
| found to be: 
| No signal, 27,177; against the signal, 
| 9,022; diagonally across the intersection, 

1,482, and with the signal, 4,244. Of this 
number, 1,438 were killed. 

Accidents due to crossing the street 
| between intersections caused the injury | 
or death of 27,592 persons, while “play- 

ing in the street” caused the injury or 
| death of 17,198 others. 
Other Mishaps 
In the list of accidents involving the 
occupants of motor vehicles, and ~:ot in 
‘volving a pedestrian, are the following: 

Exceeding the speed limit, 17,564; on 
the wrong side of the road, 16,842; did 
not have the right of way, 34,197; drove | 
off the roadway, 11,316; failing to signal, | 
9,159, and cutting in, 7,349. Among the 
| 96,427 involved in these’ classifications, | 
| 3,820 were killed. Other causes, such as 
| passing street cars, passing on curves 
| and hills, improper turning and double | 
| parking, caused the injury or death of 
10,808 persons. | 

Violation of the right of way was one 
of the most productive causes of vehicle 
| accidents, caused in some instances by 
| collisions betwegn two cars where one of | 
|them had just’ previously been forced | 
|from the right of way by another car | 
that escaped the accident. | 

The, National Conference on Street and | 
| Highway Safety in its findings on this | 


| 
| 


water |jury can be seen to have followed as a) point, says: 


“This demonstrates the need for adop- | 


river and drank the water directly from | been contemplated by a reasonable per-|tion of definite right-of-way regulations | 


the river. 


json familiar with the whole situation as 


as set forth in the uniform vehicle code, 


There is practically no dispute as to |a result of the exposure occasioned by| and, furthermore, that enforcement and | 


| finding that decedent contracted typhoid 
| fever from drinking the untreated water 
of the Rogue River while he was em- 
ployed in the construction of the bridge. 


But there is no evidence to show that the | 
for | 
drinking purposes or that he was obliged | 
s | 
in 


water was furnished to decedent 
to drink this water while engaged 
work upon the bridge. Section 6626, O. 
L., under which the right to compensa- 
tion is claimed, reads as follows: 


to this act and in the service of an em- 
| ployer who is thus bound to contribute 
to the industrial accident fund shall sus- 
tain a personal injury by accident aris- 
ing out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment caused by violent or external 


means, he or his beneficiaries, or depend- | 


ents, if the injury result in death, shall 


” 


following schedule: * * *, 


| Drinking Polluted 
Water No Part of Work 


To entitle an injured workman to com- 
pensation under this statute, the work- 
man must sustain a personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course 
of his employment caused by violent or 
external means. It is not sufficient that 
the workman shall have sustained a per- 

| sonal injury alone. It must have been 
| an accidental injury. The element of ac- 
cident must be added to the injury and 
the physical injury or harm resulting 
from an accident must have arisen out of 
and in the course of the employment. 
It is not sufficient that it should arise out 


of the employment or that it must con- | 


cur. The words used in the statute, 
| ‘arising out of and in the course of his 
employment,” are used conjunctively, not 
| disjunctively, and both conditions must 
be satisfied before compensation can be 
allowed. 

That decedent contracted typhoid fever 
in the course of his employment is 
abundantly proven, but how can 
said that his contxacting the 
arose out of his employment? 
was not furnished him for drinking pur- 
| poses. He was not compelled to drink 
}it. He had his choice of whether he 
| would drink the treated city water or 
the untreated and contaminated water 
|} of the river. 
would be safe to drink we have no doubt, 
| but. his drinking of the polluted water 
| was no part of his work and no more 


United States ports and France, and the| 


American Diamond Line, operating be- 
| tween the United 
|and Holland. 


' Mr, Lehlbach said the Shipping Board | 
‘has refused to be guided by opinions | 


| of the Attorney General, the House Com- 
‘mittee on Merchant Marine, and other 
| governmental agencies. 
Michener (Rep.), of Adrian, Mich., said 
he felt*that investigations should be or- 
dered when there is definite informa- 
tion of anything wrong, and without any 
definite knowledge as to “crookedness” 
or corruption it is to be assumed such 
ja board is functioning honestly. 


“If any workman while he is subject | 


receive compensation according to the 


it be| 
disease | 
The water | 


That he believed either | 


States and Belgium| 


Representative | 


}excludes an injury which can not fairly 
|be traced to the employment as a con- 
| tributing proximate cause, and which 
}comes from a hazard to which the work- 
men would have been equally exposed, 
apart from the employment. The causa- 
tive danger must be peculiar to the work 
and not common to the neighborhood. It 
|must be incidental to the character of 
the business and not independent of the 
relation of master and servant. It need 
not have been foreseen or expected, but 
after the event it must appear to have 
|had its origin in a risk connected with 
the employment, and to have flowed from 
that source as a rational consequence”; 
Case, 215 Mass. 497 (L. R. 
1916A, 306, 102 N. E. 697); Mueller 
Constr. Co. v. Ind. Board, 283 Ill. 148 
(L. R. A. 1918F, 891). 

Obviously the contracting of typhoid 
| fever, due to decedent’s voluntary drink- 
ling of untreated water of the Rogue 
; River, was not a risk of his employment. 
|The only connection between the em- 
| ployment and the contracting of the dis- 
ease was that both occurred at the same 
time and place, but there was no casual 
connection between the employment and 
the disease. 


Disease Not Provided 


For by Legislature 


If, while at work upon the bridge, he 
had accidentally fallen into the river and 
involuntarily swallowed some of the wa- 
ter, thereby contracting typhoid fever, 
there would have been a casual connec- 
tion between the employment and the 
contracting of the disease which caused 
his death. But under the undisputed and 
admitted facts of the case, there was no 
such connection. 

The case of Vennen v. New Dells Lum- 


MeNicol’s 
A. 


(L. R. A. 1916A, 278), is upon a differ- 
ent state of facts and arose under an 
entirely different statute. 


water which had been negligently per- 
mitted to flaw into certain water pipes 
which contained water furnished to the 
employes for drinking purposes, 
tracted typhoid fever, from which he died. 
The question arose over the sufficiency 
of the complaint in an action against the 
employer for its negligent acts, and the 
statute provided for compensation “for 
injuries accidentally sustained by an em- 
ploye,” “while performing service grow- 
ing out of or incidental to his employ- 
ment.” 

There is no reason why the legisla- 
|ture should not, if it had seen fit to do so, 
have included within the workmen’s com- 
pensation act compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases, or compensation for 
cases similar to the one involved here. 
Whether such cases should be provided 
for was a question for the legislature, 
not for the courts, and, since the case in- 
volved here was not included within the 
terms of the statute, the judgment must 
be reversed. 

CosHow, C. J., MCBRIDE and RossMAN, 
5 9day concur. 





ber Co., 161 Wis. 370, 154 N. W. 640} 


| the facts in this case and there was suf-|the nature of the employment, then it | education should be particularly directed | 
ficient evidence to warrant the jury in|jerises ‘out of’ the employment, but it|to such regulation. 


“Another most frequent cause of such 
| accidents is driving on the wrong side | 
{of the highway. This likewise points to 
|the need of enactment and enforcement | 
| of restrictive measures requiring opera- 
| tion on the right half of highways. 
| Caution at Curves 

“In a large number of motor vehicle 
accidents the operator drove off the} 
| highway and overturned. This illustrates 
|the need for enforcement of standard 
|rules of the road requiring safe prac- 
| tices and particularly the need for edu- | 
| cation of motorists as to the hazards in- 
| cident to operation at excessive speeds 
|}On curves or narrow embankments, ol 
| excessive speed for the conditions as they | 
i 
| 


| 


exist.” 

Safety education and the strict en- 
forcement of regulations and driving 
rules is the recommendafion of the con- | 
ference as a means of curbing and check- 

| ing the accident and death toll. 

The conference points out at the same | 
time that the adoption of the uniform ve- | 
|hicle code by the States, and uniform | 
| traffic ordinances by municipalities, as 
sponsored and urged in the three ses- | 
sions of the conference that have been | 
| held, will go far toward reducing the 
| accident toll. 
| Primarily, the adoption of such laws 
| and ordinances will, in the view of the 
|conference and traffic experts of the 
;}country generally, serve to eliminate | 
|confusion among both pedestrians and 
| motorists, whether at home or away from 
home. | 

Legislatures of the various States at 
| their next sessions will have before them | 
|the uniform vehicle code for considera- | 
| tion and adoption unless it is already in | 
| operation in a particular State. Cities 
| likewise have the opportunity to amend 

| their traffic ordinances to conform to the 


| 
| 
| 


| standardized and uniform provisions of | 
|the model traffic ordinance of the con- 
| ference. 


There, by,ac- | 
cident, an employe, who drank impure | 


Daily Decisions - 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


con- | 


| 
| The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
| finally become closed: transactions. 
| Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
| sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-31733. (S) Mileage—-Leave en route to 
new station. In settlement of claims of 
officers for mileage see on a presumption 
of fact as to time and place of detachment 
from vessel when the officer has been per- 
mitted to deviate from the requirements of 

i his original orders for personal reasons, no 


presumption 


CURRENT LAW 
| 
! 


Insurance—Life Insurance—Delivery of Policy—Default of Insurer’s Agent— 

Where a life insurance policy was placed in the mail at the home office ad- 
dressed to the local agent for delivery by agent to the insured at a certain time 
on the insured’s payment of the premium, and where the insured at such time 
had the amount of the premium available, but did not' pay the premium or 
receive the policy because of the agent’s failure to deliver the policy at such 
time, the policy will be deemed to have been delivered, and the company will 
be held liable on the death of the insured from injuries sustaind in an acci- 
dent on the following day, although the policy was not in fact delivered and 
was returned to the company. 

Frye v. Prudential Ins. Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22279, May 26, 1920. 
Insurance—Life Insurance—Disability payments—Waiver of Provision Limit- 
ing Priod of Liability to Six Months Prior to Date of Proof of Disability— 

Where a life insurance company which had limited its liabilty for disability 
to a period of six months prior to the date of proof of disability paid the in- 
sured, by reason of an error, an amount which covered not only such period but 
also a 14-month period prior thereto, two of which months preceeded the 
disability itself, the overpayment by the delivery of the check for such amount 
to the insured by the company’s agent with knowledge of the facts did not 
constitute a waiver of the limitation of the liability to the six months prior 
tothe proof of disability. ‘ 

. Couper v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 23. 
Motor Vehicles—Operation—Contributory Negligence of Guest—Inquiry of 
Driver as to Time— 

A guest in an automobile was not, by reason of an inquiry of driver as to 
the time, guilty, as a matter of law, of contributory negligence precluding 
recovery for injuries sustained when driver took his eyes off of road in order 
to look at his wrist watch by dashboard light. 

Kirby v. Keating; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 28, 1930. 


Look at Watch— 

Evidence that automobile driver while traveling about 20 miles an hour, 
took his eyes off the road and lowered his head under the dashboard in order 
to ascertain the time from his wrist watch by the dashtoard light was suf- 
ficient to warrant a finding of gross negligence. 

Kirby v. Keating; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 28, 1930. 
Patents—Patentability—Change in Form, Size or Degree— 

The mere carrying forward of the original thought, with < change only in 
form, proportion or degree, and doing the same thing in the same way by sub- 
stantially the same means, but with better results, is not such invention as will 
sustain a patent. 

Grip Nut Co. 
1930. 


v. MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4285, May 29, 


Patents—Words and Phrases— 

“Distortion” and “deflection” have indistinguishable meanings when applied 
to bolt threads for lock nuts. 

Grip Nut Co. v. MacLean-Fogy Lock Nut Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4285, May 29, 
1930. 


Patent—Lock Nut Invalid— 

Patent 1271782 to Sharp for Lock Nuts and Process of Making Same, claims 
1 to 6 held invalid as anticipated by patent 321500 to Howarth. 

Grip Nut Co. v. MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4285, May 29, 
1930. 

Process—Service on Agent—Correspondent as Agent of Newspaper Corporation— 

A newspaper correspondent who gathered news, when and as she pleased, 
of whatever kind and wherever she wished, and offered articles to certain 
newspapers and magazines for which she received payment only when accepted, 
was not an agent of one of the newspapers within the State within the mean- 
ing of a statute providing for service of process upon an agent of a domestic 
corporation. 

Taylor v. The News and Couricr Co.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 12935, June 9, 1930. 
Sheriffs—Liabilities—Failure to Isolate Prisoner Afflicted, With Cantagious Dis- 
case—Liability for Death of Other Prisoner— 

A sheriff, in charge of a county jail, who failed to isolate a prisoner afflicted 
with a contagious disease, as required by a statute, wassliable for the death 
of another prisoner who contracted the disease, and could not avoid such liability 
on the ground that he had placed the jail physician in charge, since the sheriff’s 
statutory duty to isolate the prisoner was the minimum degree of care which 
he was required to exercise for the protection of the other prisoners. 

Hunt, Sheriff, etc., v. Rowton, Widow, etc.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19390. 

Trade Marks—Appeals to Commissioner— 

It was error for Commissioner on appeal in an opposition to take judicial 
notice of and consider registrations to third parties which were not considered 
by the Examiner of Interferences. 

Standard Oil Co., etc., v. Epley; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2355, May 28, 1930. 


Trade Marks—Identity and Similarity —Words— 

“Epeo” held descriptively similar to “Esso,” 
reversing Patent Office. 

Standard Oil Co., etc., v. Epley; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 23 
Trade Marks—Oppositions—Practice in Patent Office— 

Prior similar registrations may not be relied upon by applicant to secure 
registration of his proposed mark, if there be such a resemblance between the 
latter and the mark of the opposer as to be likely to cafise confusion. 

Standard Oil Co., ctc., v. Epley; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. No. 2355, May 28, 1930. 
Workmen’s Compensation—Employments Within Statute—Domestic Servants— 
Exercise of Option to Bring Servant Within Act—Noncompliance with Statutory 
Requirements— 

Where the workmen’s compensation act gave the employer of a domestic 
servant the option of bringing himself and the servant within the provision of 
the act by securing insurance, filing a notice with industrial commission, and 
posting a notice on or about premises, the employer, by procuring the neces- 
ary insurance without filing the required notice and posting the notice on the 
premises did not bring the servant within the act so as to preclude her from 
suing the employer for injuries in a common law action. 

Murray v. Strike; Utah Sup. Ct. 


both being used on gasoline, 


55, May 28, 1930. 


Workmen's Compensation—Injuries Arising Out of and in Course of Employ- 
ment—Return of Automobile Driveaway Superintendent in Private Car— 
Where superintendent of driveaway from a point in Michigan to a point in 
another State was required, as a condition of his employment, to return to 
Michigan and was injured in such other State while returning, the injury 
arose out of and in the course of employment, although it occurred while he 
was riding in a private automobile instead of a train or bus of a public carrier. 
Klettke v. C. & J. Commercial Driveway, Inc., et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 125. 
Workmen's Compensation—Injuries Within Statute—Injury in Other State— 
Where a superintendent of a driveaway of automobiles from a point in 
Michigan to a point in another State was injured: in such other State while 
returning to Michigan pursuant to a condition of his employment, the injury 
was covered by the Michigan workmen’s compensationo law. 
Klettke v. C. & J. Commercial Driveaway, Inc., et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 125. 
Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
Subseribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Motor Vehicles—Operation—Deaf Pedestrian Struck by Truck While Crossing 
Street at Intersection— 

Where a deaf pedestrian proceeded to cross street on signal of traffic officer 
and before he reached the other sidewalk was struck by a truck whose driver 
had proceeded into intersection and had made left turn, on signal of officer, 
a verdict finding driver negligent and pedestrian free from contributory negli- 
gence was warranted.—Wilson yv. Freeman. (Mass. Syp. Jud. Ct.)—V U: S. Daily, 
1227, June 17, 1930. 

Workmen's COmpensation— Accident Arising Out of and in Course of Employment 
—Death From Typhoid From Drinking Water of Rivér— 

Where the water of a river was not furnished to bridge worker for drink- 
ing purposes, his death from typhoid fever contracted from drinking the water 
was not the result of an accident arising out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment.—Blair v. State Industrial Accident Commission. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 1226, June 17, 1930. 

Aeronautics—Airports—Construction by City—Condemnation of Property Out- 
side of City Limits— . 

A city authorized by a statute to construct an aiyport could condemn prop- 
erty outside of city limits for such purpose although the statute did not ex- 
pressly so provide.—City of Spokane v. Williams et al. (Wash. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U. S. Daily, 1227, June 17, 1930. 
should be indulged which 
would operate to increase payment of mile- 
age. (June 11, 1930.) 

A-31900. Compensation and allowances— 
Field parties— 


requirement that the value of 
a part of compensation under the 
sions of section 3 of the act of Mar. 5, 
4 Stat. 193, 
renting camping equipment to employes and 
deducting the rental from the subsistence 
allowance should be continued, 

A statutory prohibition against payment 
of rentals would not relate to the rental of 


a camp site for a field party. (June 11, 1930.) 


1928, 
International Boundary Com- 
mission. Since the terms of the appropria- 
tion act of Apr, 18, 1930, 46 Stat. 179, 
under the heading “Boundary Line, Alaska 
and Canada, and the United States and 
Canada,” specifically authorize salary and 
commutation of subsistence for field parties 


as separate and distinct items, there is no 
camping 
equipment be determined and considered as 
provi- 


but the existing practice of 


To Raise Pay for 
~ Injured Workers 


State Federation of Labor 

| Opposes Higher Rates for 
Insurarfce and Requests 
Study of Problem 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
| Richmond, June 16. 
| Alleging that comperfation paid to per- 
|sons injured in industry in Virginia is 
the lowest paid in the 44 States having 
kcompensation statutes, while compensa- 
tion insurance rates are among the high- 
| est, the State Federation of Labor has re- 
quested the corporation commission to 
make a complete investigation of the 
rates before acting upon a request of 
the insurance companies for an increase 
of 8.4 per cent. 

The proposed rate increase, now pend- 
ing before the commission, it was stated, 
has resulted from a law enacted by the 
1930 legislature making some increases 
in the rates of compensation. 

Protested by Letter 

The protest against the increase and 
request for an investigation were made 
in a letter from the labor federation 
to the chairman of the corporation com- 
mission, W. Meade Fletcher, and to Gov- 
ernor John Garland Pollard and_ the 
members of a special commission cre- 
ated by the legislature to investigate 
compensation insurance rates. It foi- 
lows in full text: 

On behalf of the working people of 
| Virginia—the employes—our organiza- 
| tion desires to protest to your honorable 
;}commission the manifest unjustness in 
—— any increase in compensation 
| insurance rates to insurance carriers op- 
{erating in this State until such time as 
|the whole rate structure has been thor- 
oughly studied and investigated. If our 


tion or study of these rates as applied 
to Virginia has ever been had. 

Jurisdiction over compensation insur- 
ance rates in this State has been vested 
in the corporation commission for ap- 
proximately three years. The only ac- 
{tion of the commission so far has been 
| to refuse an increase in the present rates, 
jand this was done without the technical 
| study we are suggesting. 
| Awards May Be Raised 

Press reports indicate that the com- 
|mission now contemplates awarding an 
| increase in insurance based solely on the 
fact that amendments to the compensa- 
tion act (soon to become effective) will 
jincrease_ slightly the compensatio.: 
awards, 

Compensation paid to persons injured 
in industry in Virginia is the lowest paid 
by the 44 States having compensation 
statutes. With the increases provided 
in the amendments to Virginia’s law 
(which becomes effective July 1 next), 
the maximum weekly awards permitted 
'in Virginia place this State in a group 
of six States in which the weekly max- 
;imum is still the lowest paid by all the 
| States. 

The maximum permitted to be paid 
on account of fatal accidents (after 
July 1) $n Virginia is just $4,200. This 
also ranks Virginia among the half 
dozen or so lowest States as to facal 
cases. 

The maximum allowed in Virginia 
| (after July 1) for permanent total dis- 
ability on account of accident keeps this 
State among the five lowest in this re- 
spect. 

Time and again it has been stated be- 
fore committees of the Virginia Legis- 
| lature and in the public prints that Vir- 
ginia’s compensation insurance rates are 
among the very highest collected in all 
the States. This makes the cost to em- 
ployers in Virginia the highest to care 
for the lowest schedule of awards—a 
| rather unenviable position for this State 
\if it is to maintain a reputation for fair 
treatment of all its citizens. 

Resolution Adopted 

So generally accepted has become the 
foregoing criticism of Virginia’s com- 
pensation insurance rates (not being 
publicly disputed by the insurance com- 
panies doing business in Virginia) that 
the 1930 central assembly of Virginia 
| adopted a resolution in which the follow- 
ing language appears: 

“Whereas, it has been openly stated 
at public hearings before committees of 
this legislature that awards made under 
the workmen’s compensation act of Vir- 
ginia are equal to the lowest of 44 States 
and the insurance premiums are among 
the highest, which statement, if true, dis- 
, closes an unsound and uneconomic con- 
dition which penalizes both the employer 
jand the injured parties to the detriment 
of the State.” 

There seems no doubt that it has be- 
come an accepted fact that Virginia’s 
compensation insurance rates are the 
|highest of the States, whiie the maxi- 
|mum awards permitted by the Virginia 
statute are the lowest. This of itself, it 
seems to us, is sufficient ground for your 
honorable body to refuse additional in- 
creases until you have made an exhaus- 
tive study of the entire rate question, 
| Verification Possible 

May we point out that you have at 
hand means of verification of the fore- 
going statement and that this verifica- 
tion can be had within a few hours. It 
is likely that the Virginia industrial 
commission has all the compensation 
statutes in effect in the United States at 
this time and also can provide your body 
with a comparison of insurance rates in 
the various States. We are certain that 
the industrial commission has the *data 
as to the schedules of awards permitted 
{in the several States. We are certain 
{that your department of insurance and 
banking should be in possession of suf- 
ficient data for verification of the state- 
ment that Virginia’s rates are the 
highest. 

That Virginia’s rates are much too 
high must also be apparent when we 
take into consideration the fact that in- 
surance carriers collect from employers 
in this State something over $1,000,000 
|annually more than they are required to 
pay out on account of accidents, These 
figures can be verified through the statis- 
tician for the industrial commission. 
This statistician can also provide figures 
as to all phases of compensation and ac- 
cidents in Virginia for the past 18 


ae is correct, no such investiga- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Favored by Rule Beyond Town Limits for Airport 


In Traffic Suit 


Finding of Jury as to Re- 
sponsibility for Collision 
Is Held to Be Proper 
Under Facts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Soston. 

A. L. FREEMAN; 

SUPREME 








CHARLES F. WILSON v. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Court. 

Exceptions saved by defendant at trial 
of action of tort in Superior Court. 

J. F. A. Daty for defendant; R. T. 
BUSHNELL for plaintiff. 


The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 28, follows: 

Rucc, C. J.—This is an action of tort 
by a pedestrian upon a public way to 
recover compensation for personal inju- 
mies alleged to have been sustained 
@rouph the negligence of a servant of 
the defendant driving his motor truck. 
The accident occurred about 6 o’clock in 
the afternon of a January day at or near 
a public square devoted to travel formed 
by the intersection of Beacon Street with 
Langley Road and their conjunction with 
Summer Street. 

Thus, apart from names, the square 
appeared to be a place to which five 
streets converged. At each of these five 
corners was a street light. The square 
was open ang free from obstructions. 
The plaintiff was deaf. There was testi- 
mony tending to show that the plaintiff 
w@s walking along the sidewalk on Lang- 
ley Road toward the square. 
reached the curb at the square he saw a 
traffic officer on duty standing “very 
close to the crosswalk.” He stopped at 
this curb “to see that the way was clear” 
and to watch the officer, who beckoned 
him “to come.” He then proceeded to 
cross the street and had walked about 
80 feet toward, and reached a_ point 
within about 10 feet from, the further 
corner of Beacon Street and Langley 
Road “when he was struck by the de- 
——* truck in the back and knocked 
aown. 


Negligence Shown 

The plaintiff was not looking for ve- 
hicles in the square but was looking to- 
ward the officer for safety and “straight 
ahead for the sidewalk.” The traffic offi- 
cer, after beckoning the plaintiff to come 
across the street, seeing the truck of the 
defendant stopped on Langley Road 
southerly of Beacon Street, gave the de- 
fendant’s driver direction to “come 
ahead.” The driver of the truck there- 
ipon drove it toa point near the traffic 
officer, and made a left turn behind him 
to go on Beacon Street toward the place 
where the plaintiff was crossing. The 
traffic officer did not see the accident but 
heard a thud and groan and saw the 
plaintiff on the street within a foot or 
two of the place where he was struck. 
The servant of the defendant in charge 
of the truck testified that on signal from 
the traffic officer he started up and made 
a left turn around the traffic officer and 
had just started to continue on Beacon 
Street and was moving at a rate of about 
three miles an hour when he struck the 
plaintiff. 

It is plain that, from this narration 
of the evidence, a finding that the de- 
fendant’s servant in charge of his truck 
was negligent was amply warranted. 
There was nothing to obstruct his view 
of the plaintiff and the slowness of his 
speed would have enabled him to stop 
quickly, if he had been careful of the 
safety of others. The signal] of the traf- 
fice officer did not authorize him to make 
a turn so as to collide with the plaintiff. 
> Plaintiffs’ Conduct Proper 
The question of the plaintiff’s due care 
is closer, but on this point the case was 
rightly submitted to the jury. He had 
a right to act in part on the theory that 
the driver of a motor vehicle would exer- 
cise reasonable caution with respect to 
him as a fellow traveler on the way and 
to assume to some extent that such 
driver would not run into him from be- 
hind in the circumstances here disclosed. 


* If he had been highly alert in looking out 


9 


for careless drivers it might have been 
found that he would not have discoy- 
ered that the truck of the defendant had 
been turned at a direct angle and was 
being driven toward him until too late 
to avoid the impact. He rightly might 
trust to a considerable extent although 
not exclusively on the signal of the 
traffic officer. 

The deafness of the plaintiff did not 
deprive him of the rights of a traveller. 
That infirmity required increased and 
commensurate circumspection on his part 
in order to attain the standard of con- 
duct established by the law for eve 
body. There is nothing on this recovd 
to indicate that he failed to attain that 
standard or that his deafness contributed 
to his injury. It does not appear that 
there was any sound which would have 
given warning of danger to one of acute 
hearing. 

Exceptions overruled. 











Virginia Asked to Raise Pay 
For Injuries to Workmen 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
months or two years and this should be 
very helpful in any study of insurance 
@ates. 

It appears that your honorable com- 
mission has assumed because no one ap- 
peays before the commission except rep- 
re@ntatives of the insurance companies 
and of the employers’ group that these 


zre all the persons affected. This is a 
self-evident fallacy. The persons we rep- 
resent are the ones really most con- 
cerned. We not only pay the added bur- 


den put on industry by any increase in 
rates but we also carry a very heavy 
load when injured employes are paid an 
inadequate award solely because insur- 
ance rates are too high. If there is col- 
lusion between representatives of insur- 
ance companies and representatives of 
employers as to maintaining high insur- 
ance rates, then the employes are the 
victims of this collusion. 
Relief Is Requested 

If we are correctly informed as to the 
powers and functions of the corporation 
commission, it is not exclusively a judi- 
cial body. When it considers it neces- 
sary, it can originate any kind or char- 
acter of proceeding deemed wise to safe- 
guard the interests of Virginia's citizens 
and taxpayers. Therefore, it is not ab- 
solutely essential that representatives of 
employes appear before the commission 
in these rate matters. The truth is that 
employes are not in financial position to 
employ the technical and legal talent 
necessary for a correct presentation of 
these matters. The commission, how- 
ever, has this machinery, or is empow- 
ered to employ it, when the occasion de- 
mands it. 

e conclusion, we most strenuously | 
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Procedure Construed to Be Valid Under Statute Authoriz-. 


ing Field Without Express Provisions for Taking 
Of Property Outside Municipality + 





State of Washington: Olympia 


THE CITY OF SPOKANE*V. J. CARL WIL- 
LIAMS ET AL.; WASHINGTON SUPREME 
CourT, No. 22288. 

Appeal from Superior Court 
kane County. 

Lunp & Doops and A. O. COLBURN for 
appellants; J. M. GERAGHTY and ALEX 
M. WINSTON for respondent. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered May 27, follows: 

MITCHELL, C. J.—This action was 
brought by the City of Spokane, pur- 
suant to an ordinance for that purpose, 
to acquire, by eminent domain proceed- 
ings, certain lands declared to be neces- 
sary for the protection of its source of 
water supply and the extension of its 
airport. The property sought to be ac- 
quired consists of 16.78 acres described 
as lots 17, 18, 19 and 20, First Addition 
to Orchard Park, Spokane County. De- 
fendants O. W. Cowles and wife owned 
one of the lots and held the other three 


for Spo- 


under real estate contracts with the 
owners, J. Carl Williams and wife and 
Preston L. Gordon and wife, the other 


defendants. Nearly all of the property 
is situated outside the city limits, and 
adjoins the existing municipal airport. 
The action took the usual course, in- 
cluding an order of necessity, which was 


followed by an assessment by a jury of 
compensation to be paid for the taking 
of the property in the sum of $450 per 


acre, upon which verdict judgment was 


entered. The city paid the amount 
awarded, together with costs, into the 
office of the clerk of the court for the 


benefit of the owners, whereupon an or- 
der of appropriation was duly entered 
by the court in favor of the city. The 
defendants, jointly, have appealed, 


Extent of Condemnation 
Rights Is in Question 


The first and one of the principal argu- 
ments on behalf of the appellant is, in 
substance, that the chief purpose for 
taking the property is to enlarge the mu- 
nicipal airport, notwithstanding the city’s 
declaration of purpose to protect its wa- 
ter supply, and that the city has no right, 
power or authority to go beyond the 
territorial limits of the city to condemn 
and take property for airport purposes. 
The case may be considered, in our opin- 
ion, with respect to the power of the city 
as though the sole object and purpose of 
the city was to improve and extend its 
present airport. 

Appellants seem to rely solely upon 
the airport statute, Laws of 19: Ex. 
py. 30 (Rem. 1927 Sup., sec. 905-1), 
in contending that, since that statute 
does not specifically provide fer the tak- 
ing of property outside the city limits, 
therefore the power to for that 
purpose has been withheld. However, 
resting the question on that one statute 
is not justified.- That statute was but 
a further expression of the legislature 
which, together with existing statutes 
upon the subject, gave and was intended 
to give cities like Spokane power to keep 
abreast with the increasing modern de- 
mands for air transportation. There was 
no need to repeat in the airport act all 
existing statutory powers such cities al- 
ready enjoyed, but only to supplement 
them, if necessary, by specifically author- 
izing them to acquire, maintain and op- 
erate airports, to purchase, condemn or 
lease property therefor, and declaring 
“the same to be a city and county pur- 
pose ‘and public use.” 


Law Does Not Restrict 
Rights to City Limits 
Spokane is a city of the first class. 
The legislature has been liberal in giving 
powers to such cities and providing ways 
and make those 





Ses., 


do so 


means to powers en- 
forceable. The legislature of 1890 
(Laws of 1890, p. 218, sec. 5) conferred 
a great many powers on cities of the 
first class. That section is now Rem. 
Comp. Stat., sec. 8966. Subdivision 6 
provides that such city shall have power: 
To purghase or appropriate private prop- 
erty within or without its corporate limits, 
for its corporate uses, upon making just 
compensation to the owners theréof, and 
to institute and maintain such proceedings 
as may be authorized by the general Inws 
of the State for the appropriation of 
private property for public use; * * * 
In the case of State ex rel. Kent Lum- 
ber Co. v. Superior Court, 35 Wash, 303, 


77 Pac. 382, Seattle was condemning a 
right of way over certain lands outside 
the city to be used for pole and transmis- 
sion lines for an electric lighting plant 
the city was @onstructing for its use, un- 
der authority in another subdivision of 
the same section. Speaking of subdivi- 
sion 6 of the statute, it was said it 
“clearly authorizes the city to condemn 
private lands, either within or without 
the city, for such uses; * * *” 

From time to time after the act of 
1890, commencing in 1893 and as late as 
1915, the legislature enaeted certain laws 
applicable at first to cities of the first 
class and later other cities as well, spe- 
cifically extending to them the right of 
eminent domain for the taking and dam- 
aging of land for public purposes, ete. 
The law in this respect as it now appears 
Rem. Comp. Stat., section 9215. It 
provides: 


IS 


Every city * * * is hereby authorized and 

















empowered to conder land and property, 
including State, cour and school lands 
and property for streets, avenues, * * * 
within the limits of such city, and to 
condemn land or pr« rty, or to damage 
the same, either within or without the 
limits of such city for public parks, * * * 
and to condemn land and other property 


and damage the same for such and for any 
other public use just compensation 
having been first made or paid * * * 

Then in the extraordinary session of 
1925 (Laws of 1925, Ex. Ses., p. 30; Rem. 
1927 Sup., 905-1) the legislature 
amending section 1, ch. 48, Laws of 1919, 


after 


sec. 


p. 102, Rem. Comp, Stat., section 905-1, 
in other respects, provided: 

Section 905-1. That all cities and coun- 
ties are authorized and empowered by and 


through their appropriate corporate au- 
protest any further increase in work- 
men’s compensation insurance rates un- 
til the whole rate structure has been 
fully and adequately studied. If your 
honorable commission has not the time, 


or is unwilling to sift this entire mat- 
ter at this time, then may we suggest 
that any increase in the rates be held 
in abeyance until the whole situation has 
been thoroughly reviewed by the special 
commission created by the last general 
assembly for this very purpose. 

Representing the victims of the high 
compensation insurance rates as well as 
the greater portion the consumers, 
who always are compelled to carry any 
burden placed on industry, we most re- 
spectfully beseech and pray that ) 
honorable commission will grant us the 
relief we now seek. 


of 


your 


thorities to,acquire, maintain and operate 
sites and other facilities for landings, ter- 
minals, housing, repair and care 
planes and seaplanes for the aerial trans- 
portation of persons, property or mail; 
and to acquire by purchase, condemnation 
or lease all lands and other property nec- 
essary therefor, and to dispose of such 
lands and other property for public use 
whenever acceptance thereof on behalf of 
the United States for aviation purposes 
shall be authorized by act of Congress; 
and the same is hereby declared to be a 
city and county purpose and a_ public 
use. Cities and counties are hereby em- 
powered to acquire lands and other prop- 


erty for said purpose by the exercise of 
the power of eminent domain under the 
same procedure as is or shall be provided 
by law for the condemnation and appro- 
priation of private property for any of 
their respective corporate uses, and no 
property shall be exempt from such con- 


demnation, appropriation or disposition by 
reason of the same having been or being 
dedicated, appropriated or otherwise held 
to public use. 

These proceedings were commenced 
in October, 1928, and thereafter the leg- 
islature of 1929 (Laws of 1929, p. 180, 
sec. 1) amended seetion 1, chap. 48, Laws 
of 1919, p. 102, Rem. Comp. Stat., section 
905-1, just above referred to, the amend- 
ment being immaterial, however, so far 
as these proceedings are concerned. 

These statutes, all of which must be 
considered in disposing of the question 
presented, constitute in our opinion di- 
rect authority for these proceedings, al- 
though the property to be acquired lies 
outside the limits of the city. 


Instruction as to 
Compensation Proper 


Notwithstanding an assignment and 
argument on the part of the appellants 
to the contrary, the instructions of the 
court on the subject of compensation 


to be allowed for the property taken, 
Those in- | 


were, in our opinion, correct. 
structions are as follows: 
“In determining what compensation 
you s&all allow the defendants for the 
land so desired to be taken, you are sim- 
ply to determine what is its fair market 
value in cash at the present time. By 
fair market value is simply meant the 
value which would be placed on the land 
if it were offered for sale by one who 
desired to sell, but was under no neces- 
sity to sell, and that would be paid by 
one who desired to buy, but who was 
under no necessity to buy the land, and 
the price agreed upon between such will- 
ing seller and willing buyer would be 
the fair market value. In this connec- 
tion, I may say that it would not be 
proper for you to take into considera- 
tion any peculiar value which the land 
may have to the owners, apart from 
what it would have to the public gen- 
erally; nor must you consider the own, 


ers’ unwillingness to sell the land, if 
such unwillingness appears from the 


evidence. On the other hand, you must 
not consider the value of the land to the 
city apart from what it would be to the 
public generally for that purpose, nor 
must you consider the necessity or the 
need of the city to have this particular 
land, if such appears in the evidence; 
but, as I have stated, you should bear in 


mind the simple case, of a willing buyer 


and a willing seller, neither being under 
necessity to buy or sell the land, and as 
I said a moment ago, the price agreed 
upon by them would be the fair market 
value. 

“In determining the value of the land, 
you may take into consideration not only 
the present and past uses or capabilities 
of the land, if shown by the evidence, but 
also any use to which the land may rea- 


sonably be put in the immediate future, | 
if such appears from the evidence; but | 


this does not mean that you should con- 
sider any uses that are remote, or imagi- 
nary, or vague or speculative, even though 
such may have been mentioned or tes- 
tified to by witnesses; nor must you con- 
sider any value that might be suggested 
for the land in exceptional or unusual 
instances or under peculiar circum- 
stances, not shown to exist and which do 
not tend to show the fair market value 
of the land; but as to any future uses 
you must be careful to consider only such 
as are reasonably prabable.” 

Appellants requested an _ instruction 
upon certain of the elements involved 
on the question of compensation, and 
asisgn as error the refusal of the court 
to give that instruction. Manifestly 
counse] mention this assignment by 
oversight, because the record shows that 
instruction No, 4 given by the court is 
in legal effect precisely the same as the 
one requested by the appellant. 


Rulings as to Testimony 
Correctly Rejected 


A rejected offer to prove by the appel- 
lant Cowles the cost of removing loose 
rock from the land is assigned as error. 
The ruling was right, in our opinion, for 
the reason it was not shown that the wit- 
ness possessed qualifications sufficient to 
}testify upon that subject. All the in- 
formation he had was what others had 
offered to do it for; and immediately 
by another witness appellants did prove 
the reasonable cost, and there was no 
contradiction of such testimony. 

There was no prejudicial error in not 
allowing appellant Cowles to testify as 
to the size of several other airports men- 
tioned compared with the area of fhe 
land to be taken in this proceeding. The 
sufficiency of the area to be used as a 
private airport was, of course a matter 
of opinion upon which experts might 
testify, but the comparing of the area 
of the land to be taken in this case 
with that of other airports in the coun- 
try was a collateral matter, not involved 
in the issues in this case, 

Nor was there any error in sustaining 
objections to the auestion if there would 
be any objection from a physical stand- 
point of building hangars on this prop- 
erty so that airships could be wheeled 
out into the airport field if there were 
no regulations against it; that question 


was purely theoretical, and in this re- | 


spect a number of other assignments of 
error such as those relating to where 
at the present time is the “most natural 
hangar district for the port,” and the 
value of different places around the field 
compared with others for the purpose 
of erecting hangars, may all be dis- 
posed of by the general statement that 
patrons of the field, whether they be 
owners of property abutting upon it or 
not, have no right in making use of the 
field to enter it with their ships except 
at places and in the manner provided 
by the rules and regulations of the city 
or managers and agents in control 
f the field, which regulations may be 
changed from time to time as necessary 


its 


0 


and safety may require. 

After appellant Cowles had testified 
to the present market value of me of 
ithe lots in controversy, there was no 


of air- | 


More Federal Judges 
For Illinois Favored 


The House Committee on Judiciary 
June 16 ordered favorably reported a 
bill (S. 3614) for the appointment of two 
additional district judges for the north- 
ern district of Illinois. 





‘Nominations Reported 
| By Senate Committee 


Four nominations were ordered favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee June 16. They are: Jesse C. 
| Adkins to the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia;, Lohis H. Breuer, of 
Missouri, to be Unjted States attorney 
for the eastern district of Missouri; 
Charles E. Allen to be marshal for the 
western district of Washington, and Ja- 
cob H. Fulmer to be marshal for the dis- 
trict of Nevada. 





‘Ruling on Qualifications 
For Legal Position Made 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, June 16. 
In reply to an inquiry, Attorney Gen- 
eral Gilbert Bettman has ruled that un- 
der the provisions of section 2910, Gen- 
eral Code, a person is not eligible as a 
candidate for the office of prosecuting 
attorney who has not been admitted to 
practice law in Ohio at the time of exe- 

cuting his declaration of candidacy. 





Stock Transfer Exemption 
In New York Is Explained 


State of New York: 
Albany, June 16. 

Transfer of stock from one broker to 
another upon the specific direction of the 
customer in each particular case to shold 
such stoci for the pury » of sale is not 
a taxable transfer, the attorney gen- 
eral’s office has advised the department 
of taxation and finance. <A certificate 
setting forth the facts in each instance 
is necessary, the opinion explained, 

The question arose due to the dissolu- 
tion of a firm composed cf several part- 
ners, of the partners ing a 
new partnership and others joining aif- 
ferent firms, it was explained. 

Under section 270 of the tax law a 
customer may receive a transfer of stock 
from the broker holding it and transfer 
such stock to another broker for the 
purposes of sale, withouc paying a tax, 
the opinion explained, holding that if 
the customer can hims effect the 


some for 


if 
transfer without payment of the tax he 
may empower another to act for him. 

ferror in requiring him to say on cross- 
examination how much he paid for that 
property three years before on the 
ground that it was too remote in point 


of time. The matter of remoteness of 
time simply appealed to the discretion 
of the trial court. Nor was there any 
error in not allowing a witness to testify 
as to the increase of property values 
near airports in Oakland, Calif., and Sait 
Lake City, Utah. There was no issue 
calling for such testimony. 

While it appears that the court re- 
fused to give an instruction as requested 
by the appellant with reference to the 


airport being open to the public, which 
right should be taken into consjdera- 
tion in determining the value of appel- 
lants’ property, there was no error in 
such refusal, because the matter, to the 
extent it was involved, was properly and 
sufficiently covered by an_ instruction 
given by the court in language of its 
own choosing. 

Another assignment questions instruc- 
tion No. 4% given by the court, Obvi- 
ously this was inadvertently included in 
the assignments of error, as no excep- 
tion was taken to the giving of that 
instruction, 

Calling attention 
insufficient competition 
jury, appellants contend 
not have a fair trial. There was con- 
sidérable testimony to the different 
purposes and uses to which the property 
was adaptable and suitable, and it ap- 
pears that the city’s expert witnesses, 
who were cross-examined by the appel- 
lants, fixed values upon the property in 
answer to questions for that purpose in 
about the following form: 

“What, in your opinion, for any pur- 
pose to which you think it is adapted, 
that land worth per re 


to they term 
by the 


they did 


what 
allowed 


that 


as 


acre: 

There was no objection to the form of 
the question, nor was there any objection 
to the qualifications of the city’s several 
expert witnesses upon that subject. On 
behalf of the appellants, it is argued that 


Is 


they : 
“* * * introduced testimony showing 
that the land had a use as a site for 


hangars and as a private landing field, 
and that the city put in no testimony 
to rebut this.” 


property at much less than the verdict, 
while the appellants and other witnesses 
| placed the values many times greater 


pears to be that, as the city did not re- 


but or dispute appellants’ proof as to the | 


suitability of the property for the spe- 
cial purposes mentioned, therefore the 
failure of the jury to fix values substan- 
tially in the amount testified to by ap- 


pellants’ witnesses was so clearly indica- | 


tive of lack of a fair trial that a new 
trial should be granted by the court. 
However, we cannot agree to the con- 
tention. Each side submitted its views 
as to values; under direction of the court 
the jury viewed the premises; the court 
fully, fairly and correctly instructed the 
jury as to the law; the verdict is well 
within and supported by evidence the 
jury was at liberty to believe; we find no 
indication of passion or prejudice; thé 
trial court denied a motion for a new 
trial upon this and all other grounds 
mentioned in the motion for a new trial; 
and in our opinion there was a fair trial. 


Compenstaion Mere 


Matter of Computation 
Objection is made to the sufficiency and 
form of the verdict, because it is $450 
per acre instead of that amount multi- 
plied by the number of acres taken. 
There was no dispute worth mentioning 
between the parties as to the area taken. 
According to plats introduced in evidence 
without objection, a computation was 
made showing 16.755 acres, which was 
carried into the judgment, while the only 
other testimony on the subject was that 
of the appellant Cowles, who testified 
that his computation was 16.780 acres. 
This very slight discrepancy against 
the appellants, from the viewpoint most 
favorable to them, which does not appear 
to have been called to the attention of 
the trial court at the time the judgment 
was signed, should not and will not be 
allowed to disturb the judgment or the 
costs in this court. Properly speaking, 
the fixing of the amount of the compen- 
sation to be included in the judgment in 
this case was a mere matter of computa- 
tion, and falls within the rule mentioned 


in the case of Buffington v. Henton, 70 
Wash. 44, 126 Pac. 58. 

Affirmed. 

MAIN, FULLERTON, FRENCH and HOL- 


,£OMB, JJ., concur. 


Some of the city’s witnesses valued the 


Contract Settlement Inva lidated Ruling Made on License 
Due to Government’s Procedure 





Duress Charged to Federal Officials in Effecting Agreement 
With Dealers in Cottonseed Products Is Said 
To Nullify Arrangement 


The Court of Claims of the United 
States has held that the Federal 
Government is liable in damages for 
its breach of a contract entered into 
cottonseed 


| during the war with a 

| crusher for the supply of cotton 
linters for ammunition purposes. 
The counsel for the Government 


pleaded an alleged settlement of the 
whereby crushers mn- 
duced to settle contracts by provid- 
ing for the acceptance of linters on 
hand and only a of the 
linters to be produced thereafter un- 
der the contract. 

The court, however, held that the 
settlement agreement was void since 
it had been obtained under compul- 


contract were 


portion 


sion and duress. Only the alterna- 
tire was given the crushers, the 
opinion explains, of accepting the 


settlement terms or havi 


thereafte) 


ng all linters 


produced rejected, and the 


stabilization plan of the Food Ad- 
ft lien ¢ J 
ministration discontinued, 
mt ae 1 
The publication of the full tert of 
the court's opi ion, in the case of 


Herzelhurst Oil Mill & Fertilizer Co. 
v United States, in the 
7 issue of June 16, and is concluded as 


follows: 


was begun 


If the prices of these products were 
not sustained by the Government and 
all the mills were compelled to throw 
the accumulated products on the open 


market, values, as shown by the evidence, 
would have immediately collapsed, and 
the loss to plaintiff, as the findings show, 
would have been around $200,000—about 
the amount of its total capital and sur- 
plus. 

If the loss on the linters had been all 
that would have resulted from the Gov- 
ernment breaching its contract it could 
be properly said that plaintiff had a com- 
plete remedy at law in its suit to recover 
the price agreed upon in the original 
contract. But this was only a small part 
of the and for the other 
which would have been sustained, as we 
have shown above, plaintiff had no legal 
remedy. It could not bring suit against 
the defendant to recover losses sustained 
by reason of the failure of the food ad- 
ministration to maintain the stabilization 
plan and for the depression in prices of 
all of the mill’s products. It had no 
remedy except upon the linters. Above 


loss, losses 


all it had no remedy for its bankruptcy 
and the loss of its business. As the 
findings show, its damage would have 


been irreparable. 


We think these acts of the Govern- 
ment officials constituted duress which 
would render the settlement void. If 
they did not, we are at a loss to know 
What would constitute duress outside of 
physical compulsion. In this view we 


— eee 
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Smart truck operators never count their costs 
on purchase price alone—they let miles and 
time and tons tell the story. And there’s where 


| the International Special Delivery shows its 
than the verdict; and the argument ap- | stuff. Not only low in first cost, but remark- 
ably economical in upkeep and operation. 


Read the evidence at the right. 


These trucks have all the speed and power 
you'll ever want to use; and they are as good- 
looking as they are sound and sturdy. 


| 


The 34-ton Special Delivery is the popular 
truck throughout the entire light-hauling field; 
it is in demand by the bakers, painters and 
decorators, plumbers, laundries, dry cleaners, 
candy shops, haberdashers, florists, and fast- 
delivery men in general. 
sturdy truck is thoroughly modern in every 
detail, and you can have it equipped with any 


kind of body. 


Other International models and sizes: 
1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 114, 11%, 
2, and 3-ton; and Heavy-Duties 21% to 5-ton. 
Whatever your hauling needs, see the nearest 
of 182 Company-owned branches in the United 
States and Canada or an International dealer 
and give the complete International Line a 


thorough going-over. 


International Harvester Company 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


) 
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‘Required of Milk Dealers 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, June 16. 

The attorney general, Fred H. Davis, 
has ruled that the mere fact that a per- 
son, firm or corporation may be also an 
original producer and the owner of cows, 
or even a dairy, does not entitle such 
person, firm or corporation to buy and 
sell milk as a dealer or to handle milk 
as a processor without paying the license 
think we are fully supported by the au- required by section 6 of chapter 13696 
thorities. In Maxwell v. Griswold, 10 of the statutes. 
How. 242, a Government official had This opinion was given in answer to 
illegally assessed certain duties against | an inquiry of Phil S. Taylor, supervising 
imported goods, and the owner was un-| inspector of the department of agricul- 
able to obtain posséssion of the goods ture. 
bap gir pa payment thereof, and “It is true that the license is not ap- 

ee ae ota plicable to an initial producer of milk and 

“The payment of the increased duties cream,” the opinion states, “who confines 
thus caused was wrongfully imposed on his business to dealing in milk and cream 
the importer, and was submitted to! solely produced by him. At the same 
merely as a choice of evils. He was un- time, however, there is nothing to pre- 
willing to pay either the excess of duties vent a person from being under certain 
or the penalty, and must be considered, circumstances both an initial producer 
therefore, as forced into one or the other, anda milk processor or dealer, and where 
by the collector, colore officii, through the such is the case, the license must be col- 
invalid and illegal course pursued in hav- | lected.” 
ing the appraisal made of the value at 
the wrong period, however well meant 
may have been the views of the collector. 
The money was thu 


























































































































that payments 
carrier to induce 





made 
it 


recognized 
common 
duress, not justified by law, ayd which to do what by law, without them, it 


was 


to a 





obtained by a moral 


do, were not voluntary 


was not submitted to by the importer, ex- Was bound to 
Illegal in- 


cept to regain possession if his property and might be recovered back. 


withheld from him on grounds mani- terest, paid as a condition to redeem a 
festly wrong.” pawn, was held in Astley v. Reynolds, 2 
At 5 ’ : Stra, 915, to be a payment by compul- 
Attitude of Courts sion. This case was followed, after a 
Illustrated by Quotations satisfactory review of the authorities, in 
Swift Co Ee a , Tutt v. Ide, 3 Blatchf. 249; and in Og- 
Py a m pit eye Regn ty den vy. Maxwell, 3 Blatchf. 319, it was 
tiffs were manuf fekanarts at oh a held that illegal fees exacted by a col- 
elk eels waxes Sie a> | lector, though sanctioned by a long-con- 
asi ~veae Stamps were Ve- tinued usage and practice in the office, 
quired, and were entitled to a commis-/ ynder a mistaken construction of the 
sion from the Government on account 


statute, even when paid without protest, 
might be recovered back, on the ground 
that the payment was compulsory and 
not voluntary.” 


of making their own dies for the stamps 
so used, but the Government 
make payment the 
them except in stamps, 


refused to 
amount due to 
and the Supreme 


Court said with reference to the trans- All Elements Necessary 

action: . 

ro To Recovery Shown 
‘The parties were not on equal terms. 5 


In Robertson v. Frank Bros. Co., 152 


had . 
U. S. 17, 24, customs duties collected in 


The appellant no choice. The only 


alternative was to submit to an illegal 

exaction or discontinue its business. It the threat of an onerous penalty were 
was in the power of the officers of the held to he involuntary and the Supreme 
law, and could only do as they required. Court said: 

Money paid or other value parted with “In our judgment the payment of 


under such pressure has never been re-|™oney to an official, as in the present 
garded as a voluntary act, within the | case, to avoid an onerous penalty, though 
meaning of the maxim, volenti non fit} the imposition of that penalty might have 
injuria.” been illegal, was sufficient to make the 

In support of the position taken, the Payment an involuntary one. It is true 


court referred to numerous cases, say- that the thing done under compulsion 
ing: * (in this case was the insertion of the ad- 

“In Close v. Phipps. 7 M. & Gr. 586, | ditional charges upon the entries and in- 
which was a case of money paid in ex- Voices; but that necessarily involved the 
cess of what was due in order to pre-| Payment of the increased duties caused 
vent a threatened sale of mortgaged|thereby, and in effect amounts to the 
property, Tindal, C. J., said: ‘The inter-/same thing as an ihvoluntary payment.” 
est of the plaintit! to prevent the sale, We think the plaintiff has presented a 
by submitting to the demand, was so Stronger case than those referred to in 


great, that it may well be said the pay- the quotations from the opinions of the 





ment was made under what the law calls Supreme Court. The threatened action 
a species of duress.’ And in Parker vy. of the defendant’s officers was not only 
Great Western Railway Company, 7 M. S 

& Gi 53, the wholesome — principle [Continued on Page 13, Column 6.) 





PHONE 
ROGERS PARK 
3400 


A Typical 
Testimonial 


“Having purchased six com- 
petitive trucks previous to the 
purchase of our seven Inter- 
nationals, we have had occasion 
to make a very literal com- 
parison, 












“Without hesitation we can say 
that we have found operating 
costs at least 20 per cent less, 
since Internationals have almost 
entirely eliminated service. After 
eighteen months of experience 
with Internationals, we can as- 
sure you that our fleet will, in a 
short time, be 100 per cent 
Internationals, 









This good-looking, 
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“Yours for continued success.” 
GREAT NORTHERN 
LAUNDRY CO. 
By H. J. Blomgren. 
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Described 


41HE UNITED STATES 


As Essential to Suecess of Business 


—— 


Legislation Opposed 
On Acquisition Costs 


President of New Jersey Firm 
Declares Move Would 
Be Destructive 


State control of acquisition costs 
in the insurance business was Op- 
posed in an address by Neal Bassett, 
president of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J., before the re- 
cent mecting of the committee on ac- 
quisition costs of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Chicago. (Publication of the full 
text of Mr. Bassett’s remarks began 
in the issue of June 16.) 

The coneluding section of Mr. Bas- 
sett’s address, in which he declared 
that to kill competition would inevi- 
tably kill the insurance business as 
it is now operated, follows in full 
text: : 

It is plain that if legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic control of acqui- 
sition cost can kill competition (and 
they can and will), then the selfish and 
unthinking opportunist of today will 
do what he can to bring this about, re- 
gardless of the fact that while he is 
first killing competition he next, 
through the inevitable logic of such a 
condition, killing insurance as a_ busi- | 
ness, and either making it a function of | 
the State or mutualizing it. 

In brief, if by legislative or bureau- 
cratic control the husiness gets monopo- 
listically into a few hands, then the 
State will take it in charge as a branch 
and(or) individuals will organize mu- 
tuals. 

In so far as individuals are concerned, 
there is no reason why they should not 
form mutuals if they so desire, but, in| 
so far as the Nation concerned, it | 
seems unnecessary to point out the weak- | 
ness of mutual insurance. 

Prime Functions 

The prime functions sf an insurance 
department are to see that laws are 
obeyed and solvency is maintained. The 
operation of insurance companies is not 
among their functions, yet if they are 
given power over rates and power over 
wage, then they in fact become the real 
operating heads of all insurance organ- 
izations. Their own duties are impor- | 
tant and plain and they are competent 
to perform them. They are not compe- 
tent to manage insurance companies, and | 
in reason they could not be. 

To successfully manage an insurance | 
company requires not only mental and | 
temperamental qualification, but it also | 
requires long years of arduous study 
and experience. Every successful insur- 
ance executive knows and admits this, | 
and the unsuccessful know it even if they 
do not admit it. Every wise insurance 
commissioner also knows it. Therefore 
an invitation to insurance departments 
to take over the duty of fixing acquisi- 
tion cost in addition to rate supervision, 
is a confession of inability or greed, and 
no one should recognize this more 
quickly than the commissioners them- 
selves. 

If acquisition cost (largely commis- 
sions) can be fixed by legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic fiat, then so can all 
other wages or salaries; and so can the 
cost of supplies; and so can the prices 
of the advertisements placed in trade or 
secular journals; and so car assessments 
by trade organizations (and their ex- 
penditures), including the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; and so can legal | 
expenses; and so on. 

Legal Expenses 

Referring particularly to legal ex- 
penses, if these can be controlled by leg- 
islative enactment or bureaucratic fiat 
(and, to repeat, if wages can be con- 
trolled so can they), such control would 
in turn give control over rate litigation 
and policy litigation, and through this 
indirect method enable the taking of 
property without due process of law. In 
other words, insurance as a _ business | 
must and would then cease. 

Summarizing, it seems clear beyond 
argument that insurance companies must 
be allowed to work out their own salva- 
tion in the matter of acquisition cost, 
because any control other than through 
the enforcement of good business judg- 
ment, or through the inevitable fact that 
outside competition will spring up to 
prevent monopolistic unfairness is im- 
moral, unconstitutional, and will as- 
suredly kill the business. 

Undoubtedly business agreements be- 
tween people engaged in the same busi- 
ness are desirable things when they are | 
proper, but when for any reason they 
cease to be proper it is inevitable that 
they must and will fail. It is a very 
different thing, however, to have a trade 
agreement, dependent in its final analy- 
sis upon competition, than to have a 
statute directly controlling wage, or in- 
directly controlling it through power | 
vested in an administrative officer. 

In the first case, each corporation, in- 
stitution or individual engaged in a busi- 
ness common to others, must determine 
for itself or himself the soundness of 
the rules of a business organization, and 
it therefore naturally follows that there 
are and will continue to be varying kinds 
of organizations; it likewise naturally 
follows that there are corporations, in- | 
stitutions and individuals who operate | 
independently of business organizations. | 


Is 


is 








Voluntary Organizations 

It also naturally follows that if volun- | 
tary organizations fail to function, or 
their members fail to observe their et 
ligations (and both must come about it | 
for any reason the organizatiéns are 
unsound) open competition naturally fol- 
lows. It then becomes a matter of the 
unchangeable law of the “survival of the 
fittest.” This, in a broad sense, has 
always been the law governing nationai 
life in all:of its phases, and governing 
moral life, and with equal certainty the 
law governing business life. In fact it 
is the final “supreme court” of each, and 
its decisions can no more be questioned 
than they can be changed. 

Again it naturally follows that com- 
petition is the saving grace and the 
purifier of all business life, and while 
competition may from time to time be 
tempered through voluntary agreements, 
it would be a harmful thing to the Nation 
and a shameful thing to the individual 
to have it taken out of business life. 
It needs no elaboration to show that 
if competition could be eliminated, the 
Nation as a whole would suffer, because 
each individual citizen would suffer either 
through the evils of capitalistic or bu- 
reaucratic control, as the case might be. 

If an insurance company charges more 
for its protection than its competitors 
selling equally good protection, then such 
insurance company loses in competition. 


Additional news of insurance will 
be found today on page 6. 


It is equally clear that if an insurance | have enacted laws relating to rates that | 


company pays more acquisition cost for 
the production of its business than its 


competitors, and does not through su-| 


perior management get better results in 
other ways than its competitors, then 
that company loses and is soon elimi- 
nated through competition. 
Supervision Necessary 

It has been hel.’ by the various States 
that the business of insurance is of such 
a nature that it is proper to have it 
supervised by State insurance depart- 
ments, to the end that the stability and 
ability of insurance corporations to meet 
their obligations to the public, may be 
determined by the proper supervising of- 
ticers, in accordance with the laws of the 
States they serve. 

Many States have gone farther and 


may be charged by insurance companies 
to their patrons in the matter of fire 
insurance coverage. Regardless 
fore of individual views as to the neces- 
sity, proprierty, or in fact constitution- 
ality of such laws as are today upon 
the statute books of the States that have 
enacted them, thev are compelling in so 
far as concerns insurance company op- 
erations within the jurisdiction of such 
States, unless and until they are changed 
by legislative enactment or court de- 
cision. 

Broadly speaking, the laws of the va- 
rious States in the matter of rates vary, 
and vary in very material degree. In 
fact they naturally vary in accordance 
with the views of the legislators of the 
several States enacting the laws. There- 
fore, disregarding for the moment any 


there- | 


; trol must and will entail hereafter, 
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| 

question of the constitutionality of such 
laws and/or the control of wage (com- 
missions) by law, and considering the so- 
| called “rate” laws only as existing facts, 
|it is impossible to conceive how under 
| their operations it would be possible for 
the various States to enact a uniform 
statute governing commissions fairly, 
and it would for this reason (even if 
otherwise possible and right) be equally 
impossible for the State officials in charge 
| of State insurance departments to agree 
upon and put into effect a fair, uniform 
commission ruling. It does not seem that 
elaboration in this particular matter js 
at all necessary. 

Sacrifice of Principle 

It has been stated that there are some 

executives of insurance companies who 


| 
regardless of the actual moral and na- 


tional principles involved in the control , 
of acquisition cost (wage) by the State, 
and regardless of the evils that such con- | 
are 
willing to confess their own weakness or 
greed, and openly say either, that they 
have not the strength of character to 
govern themselves, nor the ability to| 
mect competition, or that for the sake 
of hoped for temporary advantage 
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Award on Insurance Policy 
Reversed by Higher Court 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, June 16. 

A life insurance agent cannot abrogate 
orally a clause in a policy requiring pay- 
ment of the initial premium before the 
policy becomes effective, the Georgia 
Court of Appeals has held.in reversing 
an award of 
boro City Court against the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

A policy for $5,000 upon the life of 
Ransom A. Bell, of Waynesboro, was 
delivered to Mr. Bell on Oct. ‘1, 1922, 
with the understanding between him and 
the agent that he would pay the first 
Oe —— ya. 
through stifling competition they are 
willing to jeopardize or sacrifice prin- 
ciple. 

They therefore say to the States 
through their supervising officers: “We 
cannot conduct our own business, please 
conduct it for us.” It seems inconceiva- 
ble that this is true, but if it be true, it 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 
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When tempted to over-indulge 


“Reach for a 
Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 
even in smoking. Avoid that future shadow* 


by avoiding over-indulgence, if you 


would 


maintain that modern, ever-youthful 
figure. ‘‘Reach for a Lucky insteads” 


Lucky Strike, the finest Ciga- 
rette you ever smoked, made 


of the finest tobacco—The Cream 
of the Crop—“IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, 
secret heating process. Every- 
one knows that heat purifies 
and so 20,679 physicians say 
that Luckies are less irritating 


to 


TUNE IN 


your throat. 


“Coming events 
cast their 
shadows before” 


$4,844 made by the Waynes- | 


' litigation 


AvTHorIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HereINn, BEING 


PupBLIsHeD WitHOUT COMMENT BY 


|yearly premium on Oct. 14 or 15. On 
Oct. 7 the insured turned the _ policy 
back to the agent for a change in tne 
beneficiary. 

The premium was not paid on Oct. 15, 
but payment was tendered and declined 
on Oct. 18, the refusal being based on 
the fact that Mr, Bell had been burned 
in extinguishing a fire at his home that 
morning. His burns were not. regarded 
as serious at first, but he died.on Oct. 
22. Payment of the face value of the 
policy was refused by the company and 
suit was brought by the Bell estate, the 
resulting in a verdict in the 
lower court for $5,000 less the amount 
of the first annual premium. 

In reversing the judgment of the lower, 
court, the court of appeals pointed out 
the following clause in the policy: 

“This contract shall not be in force 
unless and until the policy shall be issued 
and delivered to me and the first pre- 
mium thereon actually paid during my 
lifetime and good health.” 

“Even though the agent testified that 
it was the practice of the company to 
deliver policies on receipt of notes, checks 
or cash, the agreement contained in the 


| foregoing clause was not nullified,” tne 


court of appeals held. 


“It’s toasted” 


The Lucky Strike 


Dance Orchestra, 
every Saturday and 
Thursday eve- 
ning, over N. B.C 


networks. 


Your Throat Protection—against 


irritation— 


THe UNITED STAT DAILY 


Occasional Use of House 
| Held Not to Be Occupaticy 


State of New Jersey: 
Newark, June 16. 

A ruling has been handed down in the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey that spend- 
ing part time in a Summer home does not 
constitute occupancy of a dwelling within 
the terms of a fire insurance policy. The 
case was that of James A. Knight v. The 
Royal Insurance Company. 

The plaintiff obtained an insurance pol- 
icy covering his dwelling, and the policy 
provided that it would be void it the 
premises became vacant or unoccupied 
for 40 days. The structure was located 
in Lorewood Grove, Del. 

According to the plaintiff’s testimony, 
the house was occupied once or twice a 
month. Judge Dungan held this did not 
constitute occupancy and explained that 
to be occupied meant the habitual abode 
of human beings. 

It was shown that the laws of Dela- 
ware governed, as the policy was issued 
and delivered in Delaware. In dismiss- 
ing the action Judge Dungan cited the 
occupancy condition and, as additional 
reason, delay in furnishing proofs of loss. 


against cough 


*“Beyond 30 years of age, the mortality among overweights rises rapidly with the age and with the weight,” says Dr. Brandreth Symonds 
in an article in The Medical Record. We do not represent that smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the 
reduction of flesh. We do declare that when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus 


avoid over-indulgence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs 
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Land in Hawaii 





Croup Operating Report of Sale Income Allowed 
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In Year Goods Were Accepted 





Given Tax Status Return Not Required for Date of Payment Under Facts; 





Method of Procedure of Or- 
ganization Is Said to Jus- 
tify Classification as an 
Association 





The Hawaiian organization described 
in this ruling should be taxed as an as- 
sociation, the General Counsel, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, held. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GENERAL 
COUNSEL'S MEMORANDUM 7475. 
The ruling follows in full text: 





CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as | 


to whether the Hui of M, a Hawaiian 
organization, should be classified, for in- 
come tax purposes, as an association. 
The Hui of M has been in existence 
for, many years. Its officers consist 0 
a @resident, treasurer, and secretary 
who are elected by the shareholders. It 
has by-laws similar to those of a corpo- 
ration, which may be amended by two- 
thirds vote of the shareholders. Meet- 
ings are held upon request of any one 
of the officers, or at the request of share- 
holders owning in the aggregate at least 


15 shares, after publication of proper | 


notice in the newspapers. The organiza- 
tion may sue and be sued, in its own 
name. Each shareholder owns an inter- 
est in all the land controlled by the hui, 


but a shareholder cannot force a parti-| 


tion to him by metes and bounds of any 
particular area, and the only way he 


can sell his interest in the common land} 


is to sell his share in the hui. The 
shares of the hui are transferable with- 
out the consent of all the shareholders, 
and many transfers have actually taken 
place. Each share entitles the holder to 
one vote at the meetings of the hui, a 
majority vote of all the shares being 
necessary to pass any measure or reso- 
lution. 


Majority Controls Acts 

The chief income of the hui is from the 
sale of water. The hui also receives 
rentals from fishing ponds and from vari- 
ous tenants of farm lands. In one year 
it received income from the rental of 
sugar-cane lands. Some very small sales 
of wood and fruit have also been made 
by the hui in past years. 

The lease to the water company is for 
50 years, but the other leases are for five 
or six years. All the leases are made 
in the name of the Hui of M as lessor 
and are signed on behalf of the hui by 
it~ president and treasurer, and in some 
cases, also, by its secretary. Each lease 
must be approved at a hui meeting, but 
a majority vote of the shares is bind- 
ing upon all the members. 


It is the opinion of this office that, | 


while the shareholders of hui ap- 
pear to hold the land as tenants in com- 
mon, they are much more than mere co- 
owners of property. They have, with 
respect to such land, created an organ- 
ized body for thé prosecution of a com- 
mon enterprise, and have agreed to be 
bound by the decision of a majority in in- 
terest of the shareholders thereof. In 
so doing they have adopted the charac- 
teristic mode of action of all associations 
and have abandoned the characteristic 
mode of action of mere coowners, who, 
when acting at all, act unitedly. Fur- 
thermore, the associated enterprise in- 
volves not merely the ultimate sale of a 
particular piece of property but a con- 


tinuous series of acts over a long period | 


of time involving frequent attention and 
action. \ 


% Status Previously Decided 
The making of short-term leases con- 


Adjustment for Los 


s on Deal Received as 


Gratuity Not Subject to Tax 





Boston, Mass.—The amount received by , the 


the taxpayer for certain machines was 
1922 and not 1921 income, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit 
held in this case. The machines were 
specially designed for a Japanese firm 
and were shipped to that country in 1921 
at which time payment was made. 
machines were set up and tested in 1922. 
The taxpayer had made it a practice 
not to enter its profits on any contract 
until the machine Was accepted, and 
there was no acceptance in this case 
j until the test, the opinion ruled. 

The taxpayer had made a contract in 
1917 to manufacture and deliver a cer- 
|tain machine, but owing to the war de- 
| livery was not made until 1920. Due to 

increased prices, there was a_ loss of 
$20,000 on the transaction. The pur- 
chaser of the machine made that loss 
|good, although not legally bound to do 

so. The $20,000 received by the taxpayer 
was not taxable income, but a gift, the 
court held. 





| Rice, BARTON & FALEs, INC., V. CoMMISs- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIR- 
cuit CourT OF APPBALS, FIRST C1RcCUIT, 
No. 2413. 
| Appeal from Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WIL- 
son, JJ. 
The opinion of the court, 
June 5, follows in full text: 


delivered 


|view of a decision of the Board of Tax 
| Appeals sustaining the action of the 
| Commissioner of Internal Revenue in or- 
dering the petitioner to pay a deficiency 
tax for the calendar year of 1921. 
Some time in 1920, Mitsui & Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Japan, ordered of the 
petitioner two very large machines for 
making book paper to be shipped to 





| they could not be assémbled here and 
shipped, but had to be constructed ia 
units and required 20 cars for their ship- 
ment by rail to the Pacific coast from 
| Worcester, Mass., where the petitioner's 


plant is located. They were not stock 
machines, or machines the petitioner 
manufactured according to stock pat- 


terns or designs, were described by no 
| particular trade name, but had to be 
specially designed for a particular pur- 
pose and use, 
iit was not practical to assemble either 
|of them here and test it as to its suit- 
jability for the purpose for which they 
were ordered. 


| Acceptance Impractical 


| Prior to Assembly 


It is difficult to tell from 
just when the order for the machines 
was placed with the petitioner. A writ- 
‘ten form of a contract for their 
struction is made a part of the record 
which is dated Oct. 1, 1920; the specifi- 
cations attached are dated June, 1920. 
The contract provided that $10,000 was 
to be paid on the placing of the order, 
$25,000 on July 2, 1920, $25,000 on Aug. 
2, 1920, $25,333.33 on Sept. 2, 1920, and 
|the balance in cash “against shipping 
| documents.”""The last of the parts of 
the machines were shipped in Septem- 
ber, 1921, The final payment was made 
at this time. The various parts did not 
| arrive in Japan until the Spring of 1922, 
and were npt fully assembled for test- 
ing until the late Summer of that year. 

The contract contained provisions 
designed for the protection of both par- 
‘ties: the petitioner, by the provision that 
payment should be fully made _ before 
|shipment; the purchaser, by the guar- 


the record 


stitutes a business enterprise (Hecht v.|anty of the design, material and work- 


Malley, 265 U. 8, 144, T. D. 3595, C. B.| manship as specified, and the correct 


ling the books of such taxpayer.” 


by 


machines had been accepted 
the purchaser, or on a “finished 
|or accepted contract plan,” and 


jthis practice had been consistently fol-| 
jlowed in 1921 and 1922, authorized, as| 


it claims, under section 212a of the rev-| 


lenue act of 1919 and 1921, and section 36| 
The | 


of article 45 of Regulation 62 of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, which provides 
“that gross income may be reported in 
the taxable year in which the contract is 
finally completed and accepted if the tax-| 
payer elects as a consistent practice to 
so treat such income, provided = such 
method clearly reflects the net income.” | 

““Net income (under sec. 212a) shall be| 
computed in accordance with the method! 
of accounting regularly employed in keep-| 
Lucas | 
v. American Code Co., 280 U. S. 445, 448; 
United States v. Anderson, 269 U. S. 422, 
439. 

The Board of Tax Appeals undertook 


to differentiate the contract in thjs case 
from other contracts entered into by the 


‘appellant during the years 1920, 1921 and 


WILson, J.—This is a petition for re-' 


Japah. The machines were so large that! 


By reason of their size | 


con- | 


1999 


upon the ground that this was the} 
only contract under which payment was 
received before delivery. Even so, though 
there is nothing in the record except an| 
inference on which to base the conclusion 
that in no instance was any payment 
made before delivery except in the case 
of Mitsui & Company, we think it would| 
make no difference under the revenue act! 
and the practice of the petitioner in its 
method of bookkeeping whether payment 
was made before delivery or after. 


Delivery Held Not 
To Pass Title 


The conclusions of the Board were evi-| 
dently based on the theory that by pay- 
ment of the purchase price and delivery | 
to a carrier, title passed in 1921 and} 
inspection was waived as a condition! 
precedent to acceptance, and the guaranty'| 
of suitability and against defective parts 
was a condition subsequent and a col- 
lateral promise and analogous to the 
street construction contracts under con- 
sideraton by the court in Uvalde Co., 1) 
B. T. A. 932; Cronin Co. v. Lewellyn, 9 
Fed. (2d) 974; Harrison v. Heiner, 28 
Fed. (2d) 985. But we think the situa- 
tion in these cases, and in Vang v. Lewel- 





lyn, 35 Fed. (2d) 283, cited by the Gov-| 
ernmentgin its brief, is not analogous) 
to the Situation here. In those cases} 


there was a considerable period of time 


| following completion and acceptance of 


a street paving or street construction 


{work in which the contractor agreed to 


Maintain it against certain imperfec- 
tions. The agreement to maintain was 
their clearly collateral, as was the guar- 
anty in this case for a year against de-| 
fective parts. 

Where a manufaciurer undertakes to 
construct a special machine for a _ par- 
ticular purpose, he impliedly warrants 
it fit for that purpose, and such we con- 
strue to be the express warranty as to 
the design and correct mechanical opera- 
tion of the component parts in the con- 
tract for the construction of these ma- 
chines, and according to the testimony 
in behalf of the petitioner it was so un- 
derstood. If the buyer has an oppor- 
tunity for inspection before delivery and 
inspects or waives it, delivery may be 
held to be also an acceptance; but where 
inspection is impractical, as in this case, 
delivery to a carrier will not constitute 
acceptance, though it may pass title so 
far as the manufacturer is concerned. 
It may be only a conditional title. Al- 
Gen y. Hart, 161 Mass. 576, 581. 

The buyer has still the right of in- 
spection, and if not as ordered, or if not 


III-1, 489; Appeal of Durfee Minerai 
Co., 7 B. T. A., 231), but, even if the 
business element were lacking, the faci 
that the organization has officers and 
by-laws, holds meetings at which a ma- 


jority in interest controls, acts in its 
ogxn name, and has shares which are 
Wansferable without the consent of the 


shareholders, would render it necessary 
to classify the organization as an asso- 
ciation because of its great resemblance 
to a corporation in form and methods 
of procedure, 

Furthermore, the courts have stated 
that a hui is an association. In De Fries 


v. Scott (268 Fed., 952, 969), the Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit said: 


“We are unable to sustain this judg- 

: ment, in view of the evidence in the 
cause and of the previous decisions of 

the court, to which reference has been 
made. By them we understand that it 


is not only the law of the present case, | 


but the well-settled law of Hawaii, that 
while members of a Hawaiian land hui 
hold the property as tenants in common, 
the adoption of regulations concerning 
the management of the hui and the use 
of the land constitutes them a voluntary 
association, and that persons entering 
into membership through the acquisition 
of shares, so called, in the land, and 
those claiming under them, take their 
interest therein subject to such valid reg- 
ulations as may have been adopted by 
the hui with reference to the holding 
of the land in severalty.” 

Thayer’s Digest, Hawaii Reports, cites 
Feter v. Kanehoe Ranch Co. (12 H., 
863) as holding that— 






“The hui, as a peculiar native insti- 
tution, has, pursuant to its rules and 
custq@ms, certain powers of an associa- 
tion which do not belong to its mem- 
bers individually as tenants in common. 
Among these powers is that of binding 
all its members at a regularly called 
and duly attended meeting, by a vote 
not unanimous.” 

In view of the foregoing, it is the 
opinion of this office that the Hui of 
M should be classified, for income tax 
purposes, as an association. 
























North Carolina Taxes 






State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, June 16. 

Chain store taxes and _ penalties 
amounting to $63,445 have been collected 
under the 1929 act (revenue act, sec. 
162), according to the commissioner of 
revenue’s department. Under the law 
a tax of $50 is imposed on each store 
under the same management and opera- 
tion, after, the first. 

If the decision of the 
court holding the law valid (IV U. S. 
Daily 2810) reversed by the State 
supreme court, before which the mat- 
ter is now pending, it will be necessary 
to make refunds, according to the de- 
partment. 















is 





















Additional news of taxation will 
se found today on page 13. 






Chain Stores $63,445. 


| 
lower court 







mechanical operation of its several com- 
ponent parts, These provisions were no 
doubt inserted owing to the nature of 
the machines, and the situs of the pur- 
chaser. It was impossible, or, at least, 


signed, acceptance does not take place 
so as to bar the right of rejection until 
an opportunity for a practical inspection 
is afforded, which in this case could not 


impractical, for the purchaser to inspect | be had until the machines were assembled | 
and test the machines until assembled! and tested. Delaware, Lack. & W. R. R. 
in their plant, and the manufacturer v. United States, 231 U. S, 363, ‘ 
would have been at a distinct disadvan-| Pope y. Allis, 115 U. S. 363, 





tage if it did not receive the contract 
price, which was $256,000, before ship- 
ment. 

Time of Payment Said 
| Not to Be Material 


| By reason of the nature of its busi- 


court says: 

“When a vendor sells goods of a speci- 
fied quality, but not in existence or as- 
|certained, and undertakes to ship them 
|to a distant buyer when made or ascer- 
tained, and delivers them to the carrier 
for the purchaser, the latter is not bound 
to accept them without examination. The 
mere delivery of the goods by the ven- 
dor to the carrier does not necessarily 
bind the vendee to accept them. On 
their arrival he has the right to inspect 
them to ascertain whether they conform 
to the contract, and the right to inspect 
implies the right to reject them if they 
are not of the quality required by the 


{ness of constructing large machines re- 
}quiring special designs and plans, the 
time frequently taken to complete an 
order, the express or implied obligation 
jthat a machine when delivered would 
|be suitable for the purposes for which 
jit was designed, and the need of ad- 
|justments after completion and delivery | 
|for proper mechanical operation, some- | { 
|times at considerable expense, the peti-| contract.” 

|tioner had, as early as 1920, at least,| In Webb Press Co,, Ltd, 3 B. T. A. 
| adopted the bookkeeping practice of not; 247, 253, while payment had not been 
lentering its profits on any contract until| made prior to delivery in that case, it 
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LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Accounting—Tax Period—Machinery Delivered and Paid for in 1921 But 
not Accepted Until 1922—1921 Act— 

The taxpaying corporation which was a manufacturer of machinery had 
consistently made a bookkeeping practice not to enter its profits on any 
contract until the machine had been accepted; two large machines of special 
design were shipped to Japan in 1921 and paid for in that year, but were 
not assembled and tested until 1922; held that the income from the sale 
of the machines was properly reported as 1922 income.—Rice, Barton & 
Fales, Inc., v. Commissioner. (C. C, A. 1)—V U.S. Daily, 1229, June 17, 1950, 


Definitions—Associations—Organizations Managing Its Shareholders’ Land 
Interests— 

The Hui of M, a Hawaiian organization, was organized for the purpose 
of managing its shareholders’ land interests, The organization has officers 
which are elected by the shareholders. It has by-laws similar to those 
of a corporation, holds meetings at which a majority in interest controls, 
acts in its own name, and has shares which are transferable without the 
consent of all the members. 

Since the organization is engaged in a business interprise and resembles 
a corporation in form and method of procedure, it is classified, for income 
tax purposes, as an association.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7475)—V U. 8. 
Daily, 1229, June 17, 1950. 


Gross Income—Exclusions—Gifts—Loss of Vendor Made Good by Vendee 
Who was Under No Legal Obligation— 

Where the taxpaying company agreed to manufacture and deliver a ma- 
chine at an agreed price prior to Nov. 1, 1917, but owing to war conditions 
such machine was not delivered until 1920, and the vendee upon learning 
that the taxpaying company had sustained a loss of $20,000 on the trans- 
action made good that loss, such $20,000 was not taxable income, but a 
gratuity.—Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., v. Commissioner, (C, C. A. 1)— 
V U.S. Daily, 1229, June 17, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—-Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


any 


suitable for the purpose for which de-| 
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Promulgated June 16 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 





Trustee under the Will of Jacob G. 
Schmidlapp, deceased, Trust Fund 
No. 1340; The Fifth Third Union 


Trust Company, Trustee of the Char- 
lotte R. Schmidlapp Fund; The Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Trustee 
of a Trust Fund wider Deed of Trust 
of Jacob G. Schmidlapp, Designated 
Fund No. 1163; Edgar Stark, Exeeu- 
tor Estate of Jacob G. Sch midlapp, de- 
ceased, Docket Nos, 26127, 26128,| 
86886, 26129, 26130. 

1. Where respondent determines a 
tax on the income received by a 
trustee under a will from _ property 
coming into such trustee’s hands un- 
der the will but sends a deficiency 
notice to the executor who was a 
different person from the trustee 
and the trustee files with the Board 
a petition from such notice the pro- 
ceeding will be dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction. 

2. Held, that the trusts here in- 
volved are not exempt from taxa- 
tion under the provisions of section 
231(6) of the revenue act of 1921. 

3. Held, that the petitioners are 
not entitled to the deductions taken 
in their returns for income claimed 
to have been permanently set aside 
for charitable and educational pur- 
poses under the provisions of sec- 
tions 219(b) and 214(a) (11) of the 
revenue act of 1921. 

4. Where petitioner at the time of 
filing its return, contended that its 
income was either exempt from tax 
under section 231 of the revenue act 
of 1921 or was deductible under the 


Ss 


provisions of sections 219(b) and 
214(a)(11) and did not report any 
tax on the return held that it is en- 


titled to have the profits on the sale 
of ¢orporate stock held for profit or 
investment for a number of years 
taxed under the provisions of 
tion 206, although not so claimed in 
its original return. 

5. The action of the respondent in 
disallowing a deduction taken for 
executor’s commission approved for 
lack of evidence, 


sec- 


The Killian Company, Docket No. 37377. 
1. Neither the deduction of an 


item claimed by a corporation to be 
a business expense nor its disallow- 
ance depends upon whether it is a 
donation. 
» 2. Items which may colloquially be 
called donations, because perhaps 
the recipient is a charity or the oc- 
casion is beneficent or the transac- 
tion is not approached in a formal 
manner with express le~al consider- 
ation, may still have such a business 
significance as to justify their out- 
Jay and their recognition as business 
expenses, and their deduction is to 
be denied only when the evidence 
fails to establish that thew are busi- 
ness expenses or that they are rea- 
sonably motivated by or related to 
the proper conduct of the business. 
8. The revenue acts, beginning 
with the act of 1916, have always 
provided for the deduction of ordi- 
nary and _ necessary business ex- 
penses of both individuals and cor- 
porations, and the provision author- 
izing the deduction by individuals of 
charitable contributions, added in 
1917 and carried in subsequent acts, 
is to be construed as an enlargement 
of individual deductions and not as 
an implied denial to corporations of 
the deduction of any charitable con- 
tributions or donations however 
closely they may be identified with 
the welfare of the business. 


4. The business character of the 
item may not be proven by state- 
ments of the taxpayer’s witnesses 


that in their judgment the donation 
is a business expense. There must 
be a more objective demonstration 
by reliable witnesses of the motive, 
character, and other cireumstances 
of the payment or liability. 

5. Where donations are made by a 
corporation as a consistent practice 
to numerous organizations, in vary- 
ing amounts, and the evidence es- 
tablishes such a direct relation to 
current business as to support their 
deduction, it is immaterial that some 
of the smaller items were prompted 
by a motive to build good will or to 
assure future trade. The test of the 
distinction between capital and ex- 
pense should not be ruthlessly ap- 
plied to small items which are sensi- 
bly charged off when made. 


a 


;was held that the right of inspection 
was a condition precedent to acceptance. 
Whether under the conditions of 
the case at bar payment made 
on delivery to a carrier, when the con- 
tract contained an express guaranty of 
|design, material, workmanship and cor- 
rect mechanical operation of the com- 
ponent parts, should be held to consti- 
\tute a, waiver of the right of inspection 
as & condition precedent to acceptance 
is a question permitting considerable 
latitude of refinement, depending on the 
circumstances. Williston in his usual 
thorough manner in his work on Sales, 
Volume I, sections 170, 180, 181, 229, 


oa 
’ 





The de- 
the least, 


applicable to such a situation. 
cisions, however, are, to say 
confusing. 

Return in 1922 Proper 
Under Bookkeeping System 

The purchaser under this contract cer- 
tainly still had a right to reject the 
machines if they were not found to be 
of the design, material and workmanship 
specified in the contract, or there was 
any lack of proper mechanical operation 
of the component parts that did not per- 
mit of reasonable adjustment. Whether 
the right of inspection and rejection as 
to design, material, workmanship and 
mechanical operation under the circum- 
stances here was a condition precedent 
or a condition subsequent, we think is im- 
material as bearing on the issue in this 
case. There could be no more delay in 
exercising its right of rejection whethef 
the condition was precedent or subse- 
quent in its nature. 

It must be done in either case within 
a reasonable time, and the petitioner 
could not know whether the machines 
had been finally accepted until the inspec- 
tion was made by the buyer, In any 
event the petitioner had consistently kept 
its books on the theory that, until this 
right was exercised, the contract was not 
“completed and accepted’? within the 
meaning of section 46 of article 45 of 
Regulations 62. Therefore in accordance 
with its established practice of book- 
keeping, the petitioner Was warranted in 
accounting for the profits of the contract 
in the year 1922, It cannot be said that 
such a method does not reflect the in- 
come of the petitioner whether accounted 
for in 1921 or 1922, In this respect it 
differs from the street construction cases 
cited by the Board and from Lucas v. 
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| Cleland, Robert Glass. 


New Books Received by 


Library of 





Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in fore 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


by ...and Osgood Hardy. (California, 

ed by J. R. McCarthy.) 3822p. Los An- 

geles, Powell publishing co., 1929. 
30-11540 


Cochrane, Robert Greenhill. Leprosy; symp- | 


Commonwealth fund. 


| Fulop- Miller, Rene. 


diagnosis, treatment and preven- | 
2d (rev.) ed By ... with fore- 
word by Major-General Sir Leonard 
Rogers. 68 p. London, British Empire 
leprosy relief association, 1930. 30-11694 
Child health demon- 
stration committee. A chapter of child 
health; report of the Commonwealth fund | 


toms, 
tion. 


30-11534 


Hand, Henry. 


| Harvard university. 


March of industry, | Hanau, Rudolph L. Full denture prosthesis; 
intraoral technique for Hanau articulator 
83 p., Wlus. 


model H, 
1930, 


4th ed, 


ing; the story 


p., illus. San 
1can press, 1930, 


ciation. Harvard 


catalogue of all graduates and holders of 


honorary degrees, 


men now living who were former students 


gion; its origin and progress, general ed- | 


The art and wisdom 

and principles of practical 
Psychology and esoteric philosophy. 
Diego, Calif., 


“(YEARLY 


INDEX 1229) 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Government Books 
and Publications 






Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Fur Resources of the United States. 
Special Report to Supplement the Exhibi 
of the United States Government at the 
International Fur Trade Exposition, Leip- 
zig, Germany, 1930. Prepared by Special- 


Buffalo, 
3830-11508 
of liv- 


241 
Indo-Amer- 








30-1152 ists of the United States Department of 

Harvard alumni asso-| Agriculture and Commerce. Price, 20 
alumni directory; a... cents. Agr. 30-553. 
. National Retail Credit Survey, Part II— 

now living, and of all Domestic Commerce Series No. 34. Bue 


reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


child health demonstration in Clarke! but non-graduates. 1350 p. Cambridge, United States Department of?Commerce. 
County and Athens, Georgia, 1924-1928. Harvard university, 1929. 30-11518 Price, 10 cents. 30-26408, 
169 p., illu. N. Y., The Commonwealth | Holmes, Fenwicke Lindsay. My book of | Chemistry of Leaching Chalcocite—Techni- 
fund, Division of publications, 1930. treatments (a companion volume of “Lyr-| ¢al Paper, 473, Bureau of Mines, United 
30-11696 | ics of life and love.” 91 p, N. Y., R. M. States Department of Commerce. Price, 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. The unity of the world, McBride & co., 1930. 30-11524 10 cents 30-26691 
| by ... with a foreword by Charles A.|Hunkin, Joseph Wellington. The earliest Radio Service Bulletin—No. 158, May 31, 
Beard. 1% p. N. Y¥., A. & C. Boni, 1930. Christian church. (The Christian. reli- 1930, Issued monthly by the Radio Di- 


vision, United States Department of Com- 





The power and secret | itor: J. F. Bethune-Baker. i. The rise! merce. Subscription price, 25 cents per 

of the Jesuits, by . . . translated by F. S.|  ofvthe Christian church. pt. ii.) 123 p year (15-26255). 

Flint and D. F. Tait. 523 p, N.Y., The} N.Y. The Macmillan co, 1929. 30-11526 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 

Viking press, 1980. 30-11530 | Joseph, Oscar Loos. Presenting the glorious of the United States—Part 1, April, 1930, 
Gibbs, Reginald William Malyon, The ad-| gospel. 151 p. N.Y. R. R. Smith, 1930 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

sustment of errors in practical science. 30-11523 meree, United States Department of Com- 

112 p. London, Oxford university press, | Keezer, Dexter Merriam. The public con merece, Subscription price, $1.25 per year, 

1929. 80-11520| trol of business; a study of antitrust, (14-21465). 
Griffith, Robert Allen. Dental physical law enforcement, public interest regula- 

therapy, by... and Theodore H. Perl- | tion, and government participation in 

man. 266 p,, illus. Chicago, Ill, Physi- busigess, by . . . and Stacy May. 287 p S B k 

cians’ record co., 1930, 30-11511 | N. ve Harper & brothers, 1930. 30 11533 tate - Ooo Ss an 









| 
| 


232, 234, 235; Volume ITI, sections 470, | 
73, 482, 483, discusses the principles 


ments and Government Of- 
ficers and Employes 





S. 2801, Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 
phasés of taxation in relation to, agricul- 
ture. Reported to Senate June 16, 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | 


H. R. 5627. Relating to the naturalization 
of certain aliens. Passed House June 10. 
Reported to Senate June 16. : 

H R. 10668. To mamuthorize issuance 
certificates of repatriation to certain 
erans of the World War. Passed House 
June 2. Reported to Senate June 16. 


Title M—Coast Guard 

H. R. 12284. For the construction of ves 
sels for the Coast Guard for rescue and 
assistance work on Lake Eric. Passed | 
House June 16 


Ns . ° 
Title 16—Conservation 

H. R. 12121. To provide for a survey of 
the Salmon River, Alaska, with a view to 
the prevention and control of its floods, | 
Passed House June 16. | 

H. R. 9990. To rehabilitate the Bitter 
Root reclamation project in Montana at a} 
cost of $750,000. Passed House June 16, | 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
S. 2414. Authorizing the United States to | 
participate in the international hygiene ex- 
hibition at Dresden, Germany, May 6-Oct. 
1, 1930. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 
House June 16. 


Title 23—Highways 
S. 3258, To make it porsible for Congress | 
in the future, after an authorization bill} 
has been passed, to appropriate for the | 
construction of roads the unreserved and | 
unappropriated public lands of the United | 
1 

| 

| 


of 
vet- | 


i 
Passed | 
' 
| 


States. Passed Senate May 8 Passed 
House June 16, 
Title 25—Indians a 

S. 8156. Providing fer the final enroll- | 
ment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian | 
Reservation in the State of Oregon. Passed | 
Senate May 23. Reported to House June 14 

S. 4051. Authorizing the Pillager bands of 
Chippewa Indians, residing in Minnesota, 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims 
Passed Senate June 2. Reported to House 
June 16 


S. 1372. To authorize payment of claims 
of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of | 
the Sioux Indians of South Dakota. Passed | 


Senate May 12. Passed House, amended, 
June 9 Senate agreed to House amend- 
ments with an amendment June 18. House 
agreed to Senate amendment June 16, 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


* ¢ | 
Judiciary | 

S. 4554, To amend the red light law of 
the District of Columbia, Reported to 


Senate June 16. 


S. 3064. To make permanent the addi- | 
tional office of district judge created for 
the eastern district of Illinois by the act 
of Sept, 14, 1922. Reported to Senate 
June 16 


For addifional United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
Florida. Passed House June 16 


° . 
itle 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 8583. For the relief of the State 
of Maine and the City of Portsmouth, N. 
H. Passed House June 16, 

S. 3615. To amend section 8 of the act 
making appropriations to provide for the | 
expenses of the 7overnment of the District 


H. R. 12842. 


|of Columbia for the fiseal year ending June 


| 





30, 1914. Approved Mar, 4, 1015, Reported 


to Senate June 16, y 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 
H. R, 10376. Extending times for a | 


bridge across the Missouri River near 
Kansas City, Kans. Passed House June 16, 


Title 36 — Patriotic Societies 
and Observations 


HY. J. Res, 306. Establishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of the 300th an- 


niversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Passed House 
June 16 

S. J. Res. 177. To provide for the erection 
of a monument to William Howard Taft at 
Manila, Philippine Islands. Reported to 
Senate June 16. 

H. R., 7924. For the erection of tablets or 
markers and the commemoration of Camp 
Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln 


County, Tenn, Passed House May 20. Re- | 
ported to Senate June 16. | 
H. J. Res. 353. To authorize a committee 
to study United States’ participation in the 


Chicago World's Fair Centennial celebra- | 
tion. Passed House June 16. | 

The House passed the following bridge | 
bill on June 16: S. 3421, | 


Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterams’ Relief 
H. R. 12099. To apply the pension laws 
to the Coast Guard. Passed House June 16 
Title 39—Postal Service 
S. J. Res. 190. Authorizing the Postmas 
ter General to accept the bid of the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co. to carry mail between 
United States Gulf ports and the east coast 
of” South America. Passed Senate June 2, | 
Passed House, amended, June 16, 


Changes in Status of Bills 


in Congress 


public domain 
benefit of the Papago Indians, 
ate May 23 


‘Title 5 — Executive Depart-| Title 40 — Public Buildin 
Property, and Works 


S. 3970. To authorize the extension of the 


Reported to House June 14 
reserve certain 
Arizona for 


S. 2231 


To 


in 


Newest Trains West 


North 


Reported to House June 18. 








Publications 


Information 
may 

par 

Pennsylvania 
lations 


regarding these publications 
cined by writing to the de- 
ments en below. 
The Building and Loan As- 
the State of Pennsylvania, 
Depart nt of Banking, Harrisburg, 1927. 
Pennsylvania Twenty-Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Banking of 
the State of Pennsylvania, Official Doc- 


he obt 


t n the State gi 


snc 


of 
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H. R. 3309. To provide extra compensa- aoe Risto gencion of the United ument No. 14, Harrisburg, 1918, 
tion for overtime service performed by im- Bay R z Seon fuseum Passed Senate Louisiana Twenty-Second Report of the 
migrrant inspectors and other Immigration ~° ay & Passed House June 16. Factories Inspection Department of the 
Service employes. Passed House June 16. H.R. 12348. To authorize the Secretary State of Louisiana, Mrs. Edward Pilsbury, 
H. R. 9110. For reclassification and in- | of the Treasury to accept donations of site! Factories Inspector, Baton Rouge, 1929. 
crease of pay of Foreign Service clerks of for public buildings. Passed House June 16, Michigan The Laws Relating to lection 
the United States under the Department of H. J. Res. 300. To permit the Pennsyl.| Of the State of Michigan, John S, Hag- 
State. Passed House May 21. Passed Sen- | vania Gift Fountain MSEACIAIGR, ac apne gerty, Secretary of State, Lansing, 1930, 
ate. amended, June 11. Sent to conference a fountain in the District. of Columbia Michigan —The Local Acts of the Legisla- 
June 16. Passed House May 20, Reported to Se lature of the State of Michigan, John S, 
S. 2619. Reorganization of the Federal | ate June 14, : , : _— Haggerty, Secretary of State, Lansing, 
w Commission. Passed Senate May 12. * ‘ b 1930, 
foe House, amended, Ine 9. Sent | Title 43—Public Lands Michigan—Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of 
to conference June 10. Senate adopted con- | H. R. 12811. To amend “s the Secretary of the State Horticultural 
ference report June 16 24 of ihc eauaniant sini sections VW and Society of the State of Michigan, H. D. 
H. R. 9803. To amend the fourth proviso 1920, Reported ’ ‘eed ne of Feb. 25, _Hootman, Secretary, Lansing, 1929. 
to section 24 of the immigration act of | “yp noaaL. 4 ° AN 14 Connecticut— The Fish and Game Laws of 
}1917, as amended. Passed House June 9. | f Bea © authorize the acquisition the State of Connecticut, Office of the 
R ; wee b of lands in Alameda and Marin counties, Board, Hartford, 1929 
Reported to Senate June 16 LCalit, and the constrictic boil Wi lees . d, 1920, — d 
x. ~ . land utilities there Tuction © suildings Wisconsin - The Transactions of the Wis- 
Title 7—Agriculture tes thereon for military purposes, consin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 


Letters, Vol. XXIV. Chancey Juday, Sec- 


lands in the retary, Madison, 1929. 
the use and Oregon——Ninetcenth Annual Report of the 
Passed Sen- State Forester of the State of Oregon, 


F. A. Elliott, State Forester, Oregon State 


H. R. 11784. To provide for the addition Board of Forestry, Salem, 1930, 
of certain lands to the Rocky Mountain Na- Illinois - Eleventh Annual Report of The 
tional Park, in the State of Colorado, Department of Trade’ and Commerce of 
Passed House June 10 Reported to Sen- the State of Illinois, H. U. Bailey, Di- 
ate June 16. rector, Springfield, 1930. is 





Coast Limiteds 


The newest and most luxurious of railroad passenger 
equipment has just been placed in service of the New 
North Coast Limiteds for the enjoyment of travelers 
between Chicago and the Northern Pacific Coast. 


Ly, Chicago 10:30 pm daily 
for the West. Eastbound, Lv. 
Portland 6:00 pm, Seattle 
and Tacoma, 6:15 pm. 


For Western travel informae 
tion and free booklets, ad- 
dress E. &. N@lson, 300 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Pavl, Minn, 
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Opinion Given 
On Intrastate 
Fruit Shipment 


I. C. C. Examiner Submits 
Report on Movement of 
Products From Orchards 
To Canneries 


Fresh fruit moving intrastate from or- 
chard to cannery, without knowledge on 
the part of seller or buyer as to its final 
disposition, does not become a part of a 
business transaction in interstate com- 
merce when it is canned and shipped to 
another State, according to a report pro- 
posed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by one of its examiners, Alfred 
G. Hagerty. 

The report was made in Docket No. 
22985, Jacksonville Traffic Bureay, Inc., 
v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. et al., 
and holds that the complaint should be 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction to de- 
termine the issues or prescribe the relief 
sought. 

Evidential Facts 

“Outstanding evidential facts pre- 
sented at the threshold,” the examiner’s 
report says, “give rise to a preliminary 
question, jurisdictional in character, the 
determination of which renders it unnec- 
essary to give consideration to the mer- 
its. These facts are: 

“The vendor-consignor of the fresh 
fruit sells his products f. 0. b. point of 
shipment without knowledge of or inter- 
est in the ultimate disposition to be made 
of it. 

“The vendee-consignee purchases the 
fresh fruit without knowing, at the time 
of either purchase or shipment, what par- 
ticular product, if any, is to be made 
thereform, or where such products, if 
they are made, are to be sold and 
shipped. ‘ 

“When the fresh fruit comes to rest In 
possession of the vendee-consignee at 
the canning points it is free fruit, in the 
sense that it is not in transit, but sub- 
ject to whatever disposition the vendee- 
consignee then may care to make of it. 

“When delivery by the carrier is made 
to the vendee-consignee at the canning 
point a distinct and recognized service 
of intrastate transportation is in fact 
completed and paid for at the applicable 
local intrastate rates for that service. 

“The articles subsequently shipped | 
outbound. from the canning points are 
part of another different and separate 
trade transaction in interstate commercés4 
not related in any manner to the earlier 
commercial transactions, domestic in 
character, that are incidents of the as- 
sembly at the canning points of the prod- 
ucts and materials needed and consumed 
in the process of manufacture, 

“From the standpoint of both trade and 
transportation the inbound movement of 
the fruit, and the outbound movement 
of the manufactured products, are two 
distinctly different and separate transac- 
tions.” 

Last Analysis 

A so-called transit system of rates, 
available to competing canning points, 
the report states, is for transportation | 
of fresh fruit in its movement wholly 
within the State of Florida. The tran- 
sit system operates upon only the in- 
bound intrastate rates on the fresh fruit 
—n6t upon the outbound interstate rates 
applicable to the interstate transporta- 
tion of the manufactured products—and | 
its direct effect is to reduce the amount 
of those intrastate rates.” 

“Thus, in the last analysis,” the re- 
port continues, “the real benefit is to 
lessen the factor of intrastate transpor- 
tation costs which accrue and enter into 
the manufacturing costs of articles be- 
fore they have yet become in any way 
connected with interstate commerce, 
either by way of barter and sale or in 
transportation. In fact, under the cir- 
cumstances here described, the fresh 
fruit, as such, does not become a part 
of a business transaction in interstate 
commerce, because it is consumed within 
the boundaries of the State in,which it 
is produced during the process of manu- 
facture.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 
| 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just | 


“ been announced as follows: 


No. 23093, Sub No. 3.—A 
Staplehurst, Nebr., et al. v. 
peka & Santa Fe Railway 
and unreasonable rates on 
other petroleum products from 
other points in Kansas and Missouri, also 
from points in Texas. Cease and desist | 
order, the establishment of just and rea- | 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23151, Sub No. 3.-Perrine-Armstrong | 
Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., v. Pennsylvania | 
Railroad et al. Against a sixth class rate | 


W. Wendt, of | 
Atchison, To 
et al. Unjust | 
gasoline and | 
Enid, and | 


» of 23 cents to Saginaw, and Bay City, and 


+ Fe Railway et al. 


‘ 
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» rates based on 


? 
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21% cents to Detroit, on carload shipments 
of lumber from Flora, Ind., as unjust and 
unreasonable and in violation of section 4 
to extent they exceed 18.5 cents, the rate 
contemporaneously in effect from Chicago, 
Francesville, and Peru to the same points. 
Ask for reparation 

No. 23215, Sub No. Swift & Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Against rates on green 
salted hides, carloads, from packing plants | 
at East St. Louis, Kansas City, South St. 
Joseph, Sioux City, Denver and _ South 
Omaha to points in Pennsylvania and Olean, 
N. Y., as unlawful. Ask for reparation of 
$5,000. 

No. 23524.—West Virginia Livestock 
Growers and Shippers et al., of Ronceverte, 
W. Va., v. Chesapeake & Ohio 
al. Against carload rates on shipments of 
livestock from points in Virginia and West 
Virginia to Benning and Washington, D. C.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, and Lancas- 
ter, Pa.; Jersey City and other points in 


Official Classification territory and to points | 


in Virginia as unjust and unreasonable. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 23529.—State of Nebraska, of Geneva, 
Nebr., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Against rates on nut, 
lump and slack coal, from points in Kan- 
sas to points in Nebraska unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23530.—Armour & Co., of Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Against combination 
Mississippi River crossings 
on shipments of dairy products, in’straight 
or mixed carloads from Osborne, Kans., to 
points in Official and New England States 
unjust and unreasonable, “anduly pr@- 
erential, of shippers in Oklahoma. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of rates for straight or mixed carload 


as 


as 


s%ehipments and reparation of $10,000, 
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Intrastate Shipments 


Federal Regulations Adopted 
To Control Flying of Gliders Lets Contracts 


Department of Commerce to Issue Three Forms of Licenses | 


For Craft; Commercial 


Stage Said to Have Been 


Reached; State Rules Are Advised 


(en 


Federal regulation of gliders and 
glider flying is required, it was stated 
orally on behalf of the inspection divi- 
sion, Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, as a result of recent 
development of the sport to the point 
where it has become a commercial field 
and by the existence of regulations in 
several States requiring that pilots hold 
Federal licenses before operating any 
type of aircraft. 

Announcement has just been made by 
the Department of Commerce that three 
classes of glider pilots’ licenses have 
been established and that gliders in the 
future will be eligible for licensing after 
tests have been passed to the satisfac- 
tion of inspectors. (Full text of the an- 
nouncement was printed in the issue of 
June 14.) 


While gliding has not yet taken on. 


much significance as a'form of inter- 
state commerce, the sport has commer- 
cial aspects, it was explained, and at 
present in many sections of the country 
firms are engaged in the manufacture of 
gliders, organizations are engaged in 
instructing students, and gliders are be- 
ing used for advertising purposes. These 
developments make it advisable for the 
Department of Commerce to apply its 
general air policy to gliding, it was 
stated. 

Regulations in force in 29 States and 
four Territories require that pilots of 
any form of aircraft must possess Fed- 
eral licenses, while 6 other States re- 
quire the ownership of either State or 
Federal certificates. These provisions, 
it was pointed out, make it necessary for 
the Aeronautics Branch to enable pilots 
to secure s@ch permission. 

Gliding in foreign countries, it was 
explained by the aeronautics trade di- 
vision, is under various restrictions, but 
comparatively little information is avail- 
able in this country concerning the na- 
ture of foreign regulations. 

Reports from Department of Com- 
merce foreign attaches indicate that in 


Germany and France regulations include | 


some system of licensing, while the In- 
ternational Aeronautics Federation has 
recommended to its members a plan pat- 
terned after the German code. This rec- 
ommended system includes two forms of 
pilots’ licetses. The requirements for 
the first are two flights of at least 45 
seconds and a-satisfactory landing, and 
for the second five flights of a minimum 
duration of one minute, with an “S” 
turn and a satisfactory landing. 


Private Enforcement 
Of Code in Germany 


German regulations are enforced, it 
appears from material available, mainly 
through the operations of a private or- 
ganization known as_ the Deutsche 
Luftfahrt Verband, which supervises the 
activities of 200 clubs. Many schools 
are maintained by these clubs, advices 
indicate, and the Rhoen-Rossitten Ge- 
sellschaft, which conducts two schools, 
issues private certificates upon the "com- 
pletion of courses of instruction. No 


| license is required in Germany for local 
| flying at training schools, but for over- 


land flights, official airworthiness certifi- 
cates must be held. 

Approval of designs of gliders 
granted by these two leading German 
organizations, according to reports re- 
ceived by the aeronautics trade division, 


Is 


| While the Rhoen institute has conducted 


600 tests of construction and issued re- 
ports describing and warning against the 
errors discovered. Plans approved by 
this organization are followed by the 
leading manufacturers of gliders, but the 
matter apparently is not an official one. 

The exact nature of regulations en- 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Finance Docket No. 3906.—Excess income 


forced in other countries has not been 


reported to the Department of Commerce, | 


although attaches have informed the De- 


partment that glider clubs are active in| 


Great Britain, France, and Italy. The 
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War Department Press Wireless Is Granted 
Extension of Building Permit 


Awards for $5,963,419 In-| 


| elude 128 New Engines; 
| Craft to Have New Type 
Instrument Board 


March meeting of the International Cou- | 


gress on Aeronautics at Darmstadt, Ger- | 


|many, was attended by representatives 
lof Germany, United States, 


Great Britain, The Netherlands, Belgium, | 


\Italy, and Hungary. 

Department of Commerce activity in 
the glider field, as indicated by the re- 
cent announcements, will be in keeping 
with the intention of the Department 
to provide an index to the qualifications 
of equipment and persons, it was ex- 
plained. So far the matter is only a 
technical one, but it is hoped that such 
action will lead to close State supervision, 
according to the Aeronautics Branch. 


Licenses Divided 
Into Two Classes 


Any glider constructed prior to Oct. 1 
will be licensed by the Department of 
Commerce when tests satisfactory to De- 
partment inspectors 
while gliders manufactured after that 
date will be eligible for license in two 
classes, it was announced June 11 by the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young. 

The full text of an announcement is- 
sued by the Department follows: 

Upon passing an inspection satisfac- 
tory to inspectors of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
any glider built prior to Oct. 1, 1930, 
regardless of design and manufacture, 
will be eligible for license by the De- 
partment of Commerce, it was an- 
nounced June 14 by Clarence M. Young, 
Assistantf’Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

“After Oct. 1, 1930,” Mr. Young said, 
“adidtional gliders which fall under the 
following two classes will be eligible 
for license: , 

“1(a.) Gliders manufactured under ap- 
proved type certificates. This corre- 
sponds to the present procedure involv- 
ling the licensing of airplanes which are 
| built under approved type certificates. 

(b) Gliders constructed by anyone pro- 
|vided they are built in accordance with 
| specifications and design, previously ap- 
| proved by the Department of Commerce. 
Gliders not manufactured under 
approved type certificates, but which meet 
the requirements for such a certificate. 

“The foregoing two clasess now are in 
effect and applications for glider licenses 
in accordance with their provisions will 
be accepted by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

“We believe the policy with respect 
to the licensing of gliders, which is sup- 
| ported by amendments to the air com- 
merce regulations, is very liberal and 
is one that should not handicap the 
|glider movement in the United States. 
| While anxious to contribute to the 
growth of gliding, the Aeronautics 
Branch is conscious of its obligations 
under the air commerce act of 1926 to 
; require that all licensed aircraft be air- 
worthy.” 

1 


“9 


France, | 


have been passed, | 


| Contracts for 402 new airplanes and 
| 128 new engines, with spare parts for 
}each, have just been awarded with. the 
| approval of the Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurley, at a total expenditure of $5,- 
963,419, the Department of War has just 
announced. 

New planes purchased under these con- 
tracts, the announcement explained, will 
be equipped with the new instrument 
board, in which will be incorporated small 
round dial instruments. Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled engines will provide the power 
for the new planes, the “Hornet” type 
of 525-horsepower having been specified 


for the O-38 observation type craft and 


450-horsepower “Wasp” engines being in- 
stalled in the remaining planes. 

The contracts were awarded to five.con- 
cerns, according to the announcement 
which follows in full text: 


The purchase of this equipment for 
the Army Air Corps will be paid for out 
of the funds made available by the 1931 
Army appropriation bill, which was ap- 
proved by the President on May 28. 

The expenditure of the sum above 
mentioned will result in the Airs Corps 
receiving 402 new airplanes, with spare 
parts, and 128 new engines and spare 
parts. 

The Douglas Company, of Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., was awarded a contract for 
$2,221,623.60, covering 146 Model BT-2B 
basic training airplanes with spare parts, 
and 44 Model O-38 observation airplanes 
with spare parts. 

The 
awarded the Boeing Airplane Company, 
of Seattle, Wash., a subsidiary of the 
United Aircraft Company, covers 131 
Model P-12C pursuit planes with spare 
parts. 

Under its contract with the Air Corps, 
the Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., is to construct 71 
Model O-19C observation planes, with 
spare parts, at a total cost of $1,018,- 
126.20, 


For the total sum of $437,832.65, the 


Sikorsky Aviation Corporation of Bridge-’ 
port, Conn., under its contract, will con- 
struct for the Air Corps 10 Sikorsky am- 
phibian airplanes, with spare parts. 

The contract for the 128 “Cyclone” 
air-cooled engines, Model R-1750, with 
spare parts, amounting to $742,643.13, 
was awarded the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation of Paterson, N. J., a sub- 
sidiary of the Curtiss-Wright Company. 
These engines will be used in bombard- 
ment planes already contracted for. 

A noticeable feature of all the new 
airplanes just contracted for will be the 
new instrument board, which will incor- 
porate small round dial instruments. 

All of the new airplanes under the 
above contracts will be powered with the 
Pratt & Whitney air-cooled engines, 
the O-38 observation type with the 525 
horsepower “Hornet,” and the remaining 
types with the 450 horsepower “Wasp.” 
Negotiations for the purchase of these 
engines have not as yet been completed. 





contract totalling $1,543,183.90, | 


of the St. Joseph Belt Railway Company, | 


assigned for further hearing June 


17, | 


at Washington, before Examiner Conway. | 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 
al., assigned for June 17 at 
D. C., before Examiner (. 


13647 


K. Glover, is 


et | 
Washington, | 


postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. | 


Finance Docket No, 8057. 
of Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. Co. 
and Sunflower & Eastern Ry. Co. for 
authority to abandon a line of 
hetween Parchman and Webb, in 
flower and Tallahatchie counties, Miss.; 
Finance Docket No. 8088.—Joint  ap- 
plication of Helm & Northwestern R. 
Co. and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. 
Co. for authority to abandon a line of 
Railroad between Helm and Jacobs, Miss., 
reassigned for further hearing on June 
17 at Cleveland, Miss., before 
sissippi Railroad Commission. 

No. 15234.—In the matter of divisions 
freight rates in Western and Mountain- 
Pacific territories, now assigned for June 
17 at Chicago, IL, before 
Disque is cancelled. 

No. 20549, 
al. v. 
way et al.; No. 20549, Sub. No. 1.—John 
Hennessy et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al.; No. 20549, Sub. 
No. 2.—-Arizona 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Railway et al., assigned for June 
Washington, before Division 2. 

Finance Docket No. 3906, Excess 
of the St. Joseph Belt Railway Company 
is cancelled, and this proceeding 
signed for further hearing July 15 
Washington before Fxaminer Conway. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos, 15647 et 
al.—Are assigned for hearing or further 
hearing, as the case may be, on June 17, 
at Washington, before Examiner C. K. 
Glover. 

No, 


Joint application 


Concha Live Stock Company et 


at 


22565,-—Archer-Daniels-Midland 

| pany v. Great Northern Railway 
assigned for oral argument, June 
at Washington, before Division 2. 

No, 22585.--Kaw Valley Potato 
and Shippers 
son, Topeka & Santa 
assigned for oral 
at Washington before Division 2. 

No. 22662.—Dale Oil"& Refining Co. v. 
cago Great Western Railroad et al., 
signed for June 17 at Washington, 
fore Division 2. 

No, 21552.*-——-Procter & Gamble Manufactur- 
ing Co. v, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al., assigned for June 18 at 
Washington hefore Division 2. P 

No, 22567... Domestic Coke Corporation v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al. as- 
signed for June 18 at Washington, be- 
fore Division 2. 

No, 22613.° J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vy. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad et al., assigned 

for June 18 at Washington, before Divi- 

sion 2 


Com- 
et al., 
17, 


Growers 
Fe Railway et al., 
argument on June 17 
Chi- 


as- 


railroad | 
Sun- | 


the Mis- | 


of | 
Examiner 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 


Woolgrowers Association | 
Santa Fe | 
at | 


income | 


reas- | 


‘raffic Association v, Atchi- | 


be- | 


\ 
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Recent Decisions 


in BUSINESS LAW 


Corporation's Claim Allowed Against Bankrupt Company Owned by It 
In 1924 the George T. Mickle Lumber Company contracted with the Forest In- 
vestment Company for the purchase of the Monarch Mills. Under the trans- 
action the lumber company assumed two mortgages and the payment of 
$450,000 at the rate of $1 for each 1,000 feet of lumber cut in the mill from 
that time forward. A few days later the lumber company caused the Mickle 
Mills to be organized as a corporation under the laws of Oregon, sub- 
scribing to the entire capital stock. Following the organization, the contract for 
the Monarch Mills was assigned to the new corporation. Subsequently the lum- 
ber company agreed to loan the corporation $300,000 and the corporation agreed to 
sell all its forest products through the lumber company. At all times the 
officers of the two organizations were the same. The Mickle Mills later became 
bankrupt. The Jumber company made a claim against the bankrupt estate 
for advances made. The trustee in bankruptcy for the Mickle Mills claimed 
that both organizations were one, the bankrupt was merely an agent for the 
lumber company, and that the advances made constituted a capital invest- 
ment, and therefore objected to the claim. The court held, however, that there 
was nothing in the case to take it out of the general rule that each cor- 
poration is a separate and distinct entity. “The fact that the two corpora- 
tions were at all times under the same management and control required care- 
ful scrutiny for the protection of third persons dealing with them; but fraud 
cannot be implied from these facts so long as corporations are permitted by 
law to grganize and conduct their businesses in the manner disclosed.” The 
order aflowing the claim was affirmed. (Finn, Trustee, v. Geo. T. Mickle 
Lumber Co.; C. C. A. 9, June 9, 1930.) 
City Ordered to Supply Water Promised 
A tract of land upon which were located two springs was conveyed by 
G. A. Hewitt to the City of Scottsville, Ky. The city bought the ground and 
these springs as a source of water supply for its municipal water works. By 
the deed it was provided that the city should install a valve and water trough 
on the real estate conveyed for the personal use of Mr. Hewitt in obtaining 
farm and family water supply. The city erected certain concrete drums 
around the springs and ran a pipe therefrom into a though for Mr. Hewitt. 
For some unknown reason the water did not reach the height of the pipe in 
the drum and the supply of water through it failed. Another similar arrange- 
ment was constructed by the city but it also failed. Mr. Hewitt brought 
suit for damages and to compel the city to furnish him water after its re- 
fusal ‘to do anything further regarding the supply. The city insisted that 
all it was compelled to do by the covenant was to construct a valve but the 
court declared that it was necessarily implied that water was to be supplied 
under its terms. The court found that the supply of water was abundant 
and declared that the city could not escape its duty merely. because it had 
become onerous. The court also denied the city’s last contention, that to 
supply water would be of such great expense that the remedy of Mr. Hewitt 
should be relegated to his suit for damages, by saying that, while it was not 
compelled to supply water from its pressure system, it was compelled to 
furnish a supply of water, and the injunction required it to do it either by that 
means or any other feasible way that it might work out. (City of Scottsville, 
Ky., v. Hewitt; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 6, 1930.) 


Creditors of Automobile Dealer Protected by Court 

The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company was engaged in the business 
of financing purchasers of automobiles. Otto F. Morgan, deceased, during 
the period involved was a’ dealer in motor vehicles. The business between 
the two was carried on as follows: Mr. Morgan would submit to the Indemnity 
Company a conditional sale agreement and note upon which would request an 
advance, the note and agreement purporting to be signed by an apparent pur- 
chaser. As a matter of fact they were signed at the request of Mr. Morgan 
without intending actual sales, Mr. Morgan making all the payments and keep- 
ing the vehicles in his warehouse. The conditional sale agreements provided 
that the title remain in Mr. Morgan until final payment thereon was made. 
All of Mr. Morgan’s interest was transferred to the Indemnity Company. Upon 
suit by the Indemnity Company, a special administrator, Allan G. Buttrick, in- 
tervened to protect the interests of the creditors of Mr. Morgan, whose estate 
was insolvent. It was contended by the plaintiff that the transactions between 
it and Mr. Morgan amounted to sales; that the assignment of the fictitious 
conditional sales contracts were bills of sale and an outright purchase by the 
company. The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts held, however, that 
the assignments were mortgages to secure the plaintiff. The transactions were 
not in the form of mortgages but that was held to be the true construction of 
the instruments, no matter what their form. Not being recorded as mortgages 
under the provisions of the statutes, they were not valid except as between 
the parties. Mr. Buttrick, being a special administrator, was held not to be 
a party to the mortgage within the exception of the statute and it was de- 
clared that he could recover for the benefit of the creditors of Mr. Morgan. 


| (Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company v. Callahan et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. 


Ct., June 6, 1930.) ; 


For 402 Planes Radio Commission Allows Company Until December 31 


For Construction of Nine Transmitters; Other De- 


Press Wireless, Inc., authorized by the. 
Federal Radio Commission to create a 
radiotelegraphic network, international | 
in scope, for the transmission of news 
dispatches on a public utility basis, has 
been allowed an extension until Dec. 31 
for the construction of nine transmit- 
ting stations in various parts of the | 
country. Extensions were granted for 
!four stations in the New York area, and | 
|one each at Chicago, San Francisco, Los | 
Angeles, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, 
the Commission announced June 17. 

The company already is operating on 
several of the 20 transoceanic channels 
awarded it, according to Commission rec- 
ords. It has not begun operation on the 
20 domestic short-wave channels, how- | 
ever, because of litigation in the courts. | 

The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced decisions on other applications 
as follows: 


Applications graned: 

WOBT, A. F. Tittsworth, doing business | 
as Tittsworth’s Radio & Musie Co., Union 
City, Tenn., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter locally in Union City, in- 
stall new equipment, and operate with 100 
w. night and 250 w, day. 

KOH, Jay Peters, Inc., Plumas Road, 
Reno, Nev., granted construction permit to 
change location of tranmitter in Reno; 
change frequency from 1,570 to 1,380 ke. and 
increased power from 100 to 500 w. 

KMOX-KFQA, The Voice of St. Louis, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo., granted modification 
of construction permit to extend comple- 
tion date to 7-31-30. 

WFBL, The Onondaga Syracuse, N, 
Y., granted voluntary assignment of license 
to the Onondaga Radio Broadcasting Corp. 

WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., Inec., Glou- 
cester, Mass., granted authority to operate 
until local sunset in Denver on same fre- 
quency (830 ke.) and same power (1 kw.). 
License formerly read “daytime, in accord- 
ance with G. O, 40. 
| WHOM, New Jersey Broadcasting Corp., 
Jersey City, N. J., granted 15-day construc- 
tion permit to erect a 250-watt Hartley 
self-excited oscillator unit for emergency 
operation pending repairs to crystal and 
buffer stage of licensed transmitter of 
1.450 ke.. 250 w., sharing with WNJ, WKBO 
'and WBMS. 

KKF, Geophysical Research Corp., Port- 
able No. 34, Zone 3, granted renewal of 
license on 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 
ke., 5 w. unlimited time. & 

The Texas Company, portable in Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Texas, granted 19 
license renewals on frequencies 1,600, 1,652, 
1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 7.5 w., unlimited time, 

WNDF, Universal Wireless Communica- 
tion Co., near Akron, N. Y., granted con- 
struction permit to install additional trans- 
mitter using frequency 5,205 ke. 1° kw. 
power, (This frequency already licensed 
at this location for use with another trans- 
mitter.) 

William A. Ness, Grosse Point, Mich., 
granted special authority to permit testing 
of transmitter authorized by construction 
permit of May 12 on frequency of 2,410 ke., 
50 w., for period of 10 days, during daylight 
hours. 

WSH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
East Moriches, Long Island, N. Y., granted 
renewal of license which expired May 20, 
on frequencies 111, 125, 137, 143, 500 ke. 
15 kw. 

WKI, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
Sayville, N. Y., granted renewal of license 
to include two additional transmitters fre- 
quencies 4,396, 44,005 M, 4,410 M, 4,415, 
5,975, 5,982.5 M, 5,990, 10,170, 17,140, 17,680 
M, 7,662.5 M, 7,737.5 M, 7,752.5 M, 8,980 M, 
10,820 M, 13,015 M ke. 10,890, 14,710 ke., 
5 kw. 

KGKX, City of Pasadena, Pasadena, 
| Calif., granted modification of construction 
| permit extending completion date to July 

6, 1930. (Frequency 1,712 ke., 50 w. power, 
| unlimited time.) 
| Press Wireless, Inc., granted modification 
|of construction permits for extension of 
completion date fo 12-31-30, for stations at 

Chicago, Little Neck or Westbury, N. Y.; 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Little Neck, 

Long Island (3); Philadelphia and New Or- 

leans, 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., portable, 
granted construction permit for portable 
transmitter to be used for local broadcast- 
ing pickup for a temporary period, June 19 
to 27, on 1,544 ke., 7% w. 

De “Forest Radio Co., Passaic, N. J., 
granted license covering construction per- 
mit for general experimental station, 1,604, 
2,398, 3,256, 4,705, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 
ke., 50 w. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph 
three licenses for stations at 
Calif.; Palo Alto, Calif., and 
Oreg., to increase power of vacuum 
transmitter from 500 to 5,000 w., 
change hours of operation from 7 a. 
|} 11 p. m. daily to continuous hours. 

KGH, same company, Hillsboro, 
granted renewal of license which 
June 14, frequencies 34.50. 47.50, 
396, 4,400.5 M, 4,405, 4.410 M, 4,415, 
2.5 M, 5,990, 7,662.5 M, 7,737.5 M, 
7,752.5, 8,980 M, 10.170, 10,820 10,890, 13,015 
M, 17,140, high; power 500 w, 30 kw., 30 kw, 
and 75 kw., unlimited time. 

KWT, same company, Palo Alto, Calif., 
granted renewal of license which expires 
June 14; frequencies: low, 389.39, 51.68, 
63.18, 68.92, 83.86, 97.50; high. 4,396, 4,400.5 
M, 4,405, 4.410 M, 4,415, 5.975, 5,982.5 M, 
5,990 7.662.5 M, 7,737.5 M, 7,752.5 M, 8.850, 
8,980 M, 10,170, 10,820 M, 10,890, 13,015 M 
(13,750), 17,140, 17,680 M, power 30 kw., 
5 kw., and 500 w. 
| KNR, same company, Clearwater, Calif., 
granted renewal of license, frequencies, 55.36, 
79.32, 92.76 low; 4,396, 4,400.5 M, 4,405, 
4,410 M, 4,415, 5,975, 5,982.5 M, 5,990, 6,815, 
7,662.5 M, 7,737.5 M, 7,752.5 M, 8,980, 10,170, 
10,820 M, 10,890, 13,015 M, 17140 high; 
power 30 kw., 5 kw., and 500 w. 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable 
in New York City, New London, Conn., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., granted renewal of 
| license, frequencies 2,393 ke., 50 w., for 
temporary period from June 12 to 27, 

De Forest Radio Co., Airplane NC-179-N, 
granted 90-day license, frequencies 600- 
1,000 ke., 315 to 353, 3,750, 7,500, 15,000 ke., 
30 and 50 w., unlimited time. 

New York Rio and Buenos Aires 
Inc., Airplane NC-665-M, granted 
frequencies 17,000 to 278 ke., 72 
limited time. 

John Buffelen, Airplane NR-100-W, 
granted license, frequency, 7,890 ke., 
w., unlimited time for use on airplane plan- 
ning a solo nonstop flight from Tacoma to 
Tokyo. 

RCA Communications, Inc.,Rocky Point, N. 
Y.,granted eight licenses for aditional trans. 
mitters at Rocky Point, ftequencies 13,450, 
16,000, 21,300, 14,830, 15,040, 18,900, 18,860, 
6,920 ke., 80 kw. power, unlimited time. 

WIO, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Fort 
| Morgan, Ala., granted renewal of license, 
frequencies 500, 442 ke., 25-50 w; WAX, 
same company, Boston, Mass., granted re- 

newal of license for additional transmitter, 
frequencies 143, 500, 5 5, 11,050, 16,575, 
22,100, 147, 436, 4,172, 8,550, 12,370 22,400 
ke.. 1 kw. for medium; 750 w. for medium 
and low; 200 w. for high. Same company, 
Hialeah, Fla., granted renewal of license 
to include one additional transmitter, fre- 
quencies 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 ke.; 
calling, 6,665, 8.490, 13,180, 22,280 ke.: 
| working (148, 500, 145, 482 ke.), 5 kw., 200 
w., unlimited time. 

WOE, Radiomarine 
Palm Beach, Fla., 
license, frequencies 
1 kw, 

Police Department, Detroit, Mich., exist- 
ing license for emergency police service or- 
dered modified so as to permit operation on 
|2,410 ke. instead of 3,166 ke. However, 
3,166 ke. may be used for emergency serv- 
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Hillsboro, 
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and 
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expires 
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of America, 
renewal of 
119, 394 ke. 


Corp. 
granted 
148, 500, 


cisions on Applications Announced 


ice simultaneous with 2,410 ke. for a period 
not to exceed 15 days from this date. 

Applications denied: 

The following applications were set for 
hearing, but applicants failed to request a 
hearing: 

WBBM-WJBT, »Atlass Company, Ine., 
#Paiicago, Ill., requested construction per- 
mit, 770 ke., 50 kw., to divide with KFAB. 

Floyd G. Carr, Lancaster, N. H., requested 
construction permit for new station on 
1,000 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
_ WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, 
ington, Pa., requested construction permit 
1,120 ke. 24% w., unlimited time. 

The following application was 
hearing, but applicant defaulted. 

WBBY, Washington Light Infantry, 
Charleston, S. C., requested renewal of 
license 1,200 ke., 75 w., unlimited time. 

Set for hearing: 


Rines Hotel Co., Manchester, N. H., asks 
for construction permit to erect new station 
on 1,430 ke., 1 kw. power, unlimited time, 


set for 


| and to use portable "to determine most de- 


sirable location. 

Indiana’s Community Broadcasting Co., 
Hartford City, Ind., asks for. construction 
permit to erect new station on 590 ke., 500 
w. power, with additional 500 w. for Sunday 
operation, unlimited hours. 

WHIS, Daily Telegraph Printing Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., asks for construction per- 
mit to install new 1 kw. equipment, change 
frequency from 1,420 to 1,410 ke.; increase 
power from 100 to 250 w. and change hours 
of operation from unlimited to sharing with 


Wash- | 


Radio 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 16 made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22689 and related cases ——Clark Brown v. 
Chicago Great Western Railroad. Decided 
June 4, 1930. 

Rates charged on corn and wheat in car- 
loads from Bondurant, Dewar and Dunker- 
ton, Iowa, to Chicago, Ill., and Kansas City, 
Mo., found inapplicable. Reparation awarded, 
No. 22766.—Alton Brick Company v. Termi- 

nal Railroad Association of St. Louis. De- 

cided June 4, 1930. 

Demurrage charges collected on interstate 
shipments of various commodities at St. 
Louis, Mo., not found inapplicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 
——E=E=E=_ —_— 
WRBX at Roanoke, Va., using the half-time 
net assigned to this station. 

WLEY, Carl S. Wheeler, Lexington, Mass., 
asks for modification of license to change 
time from one-half to unlimited. Same 
frequency (1,370) and power (100 w). 

KGCU, Mandan Radio Association an- 
dan, N. Dak., asks for construction permit 
to install new transmitter and increase 
power from 100 to 250 w. day. 

The Advent Christian Church Ports- 
mouth, N. H., asks for construction permit 
to erect new station on 1,270 ke., 100 w. 
power Sunday only. 

G. Colby Blackwell, Hooksett, N. H., asks 
for construction permit to erect a new sta- 
tion on 1,430 ke., 500 w. power, unlimited 
time, 

Tingley, Roy and Larimore, LeRoy, Minn., 
asks for construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,340 ke., 74 w., daytime opera- 
tion. 

Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, Calif., 
asks for construction permit to erect new 


a 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.) 


MILLIONS 
RELEASED 


FOR OTHER INVESTMENT USE 


AS RESULT OF 
IMPROVED 

hj; RAILROAD 
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ERVICE 


MPROVED railroad transportation is enabling manufac- 
turers in the state of Illinois alone, to successfully carry 
on their business with reduced inventories that total 

$420,000,000 annually. On the basis of a total value of 
approximately 80 billions of dollars—the estimated annual 
value of all manufactures in the United States—this means 
that improved railroad service is saving American business 
at least the equivalent of the interest charges on five billion 
dollars. The reduced inventories in Illinois were effected 
out of a total annual volume of business that is slightly less 
than six billion dollars. 

Not only have the interest charges been saved. The 
amourts not needed in inventories at both the originating 
and receiving ends of the line and in transit, are released 
for constructive investment. Without a doubt this has been 
an important factor in our sustained prosperity. It is one 
of the most important reasons the country did not suffer 
from panic conditions following the readjustment of security 
values last winter. Very few if any businesses were caught 
with large stores of materials or stocks of goods on hand; 
consequently it was not necessary to “write off” huge losses 
as formerly happened. It will be remembered that there was 
virtually no readjustment of commodity prices to accompany 
the lowered security values. 

So-called “hand-to-mouth” methods of doing business now 
are vital factors in our entire industrial and economic 
scheme of things. The entire system is dependent on excep- 
tional railroad transportation and the railroads are justly 
entitled to a share of credit for the benefits that have re- 
sulted. That there are real benefits no one denies. And we 
know now that over any period of time the volurhe of busi- 
ness transacted is as great or greater under the present 
system as under old methods. 


Sometimes it seems that the public is so accustomed to 
the conveniences of modern railroad service that it seldom, 
if ever, recognizes the fact that even the most simple pur- 
chase contains the romance of industry, commerce and 
human progress. There is hardly a commodity in daily use 
that does not reflect the combined services of a great many 
people and few realize how much of that service is per- 
formed by the railroads and what a small portion of the 
consumer’s dollar ever goes to the railroads for their 
services. 


A case in point is the consumer's dollar spent for bread. 
Some interesting figures have just been compiled showing 
that the producer gets 28.1 cents of the dollar. Transporta- 
tion of the wheat represents 2.6 cents. The elevator margin 
is 2.8 cents. The flour manufacturer gets .6 cents. The 
transportation of the flour represents 4.4 cents. The bread 
manufacturer gets 12.3 cents. The selling cost is 16.4 cents, 
the “overhead” chargeable to manufacturing is 8.5 cents and 
the profit accruing to those engaged in manufacture of bread 
-s §.7 cents. The operating cost to the retailer is 15.7 cents 
and th: profit margin to the retailer is 2.9 cents. 

Super-service on the part of the railroads is an essential 
necessity today. The Missouri Pacific Lines appreciate this 
and will continue to exert their best efforts to this end that 
the public may have the reliable, dependable railroad trans- 
portation that it needs and must have. 


T solicit your co-operation and suggestions. 


“A Service Institution” 




















 Agricultures NEW ALLY 


LECTRIC POWER is uniquely adapted 
E, to many kinds of farming. It can do the 
scattered jobs that no other agency except the 
human hand ever performed until electric 
power — mobile, divisible and subject to auto- 
matic control — became available. 


Electric power can milk a cow, hatch a 
chick or grind feed for a pig as readily as it 
can drive a battleship or move millions in 
crowded subways. | 

Nature dispersed the farmer’s tasks over 
broad acres, and in the home and barnyard his 
productive efforts are spread in time as well as 
space. 

Mills and shops could always be placed 


near abundant and cheap power. Farms can- 
not be moved to power, and neither animals 


nor crops can be manufactured on an assembly 
line. Nevertheless, the American farm worker 
increased his output 47 per cent in the first 
quarter of this mechanized century, while the 
industrial worker scored a gain of 49 per cent. 


American farmers have fed the towns, sup- 
plied the raw materials for manufacturing 
which gives employment to nearly half of 
those who sign industrial pay-rolls and devoted 
50,000,000 acres to the production of exports. 


If the farmer’s efficiency did not match 
that of urban industry, the efforts of science, 
engineering and business leadership to better 
man’s estate would be futile. 
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American agriculture has matched every pro- 


ductive feat of factory or railroad, excepting such 


as would require the farmer to move his job. 


Electric power has initiated a trend toward 
technical equality between a large part of agri- 
culture and ‘manufacturing. Electric power has 
made it possible to place the factory nearer to 
the raw materials — to put the machine wher- 
ever man chooses to fabricate raw materials. At 
the same time, electric power has begun to 
perform many farm tasks. 


The distributable power of the modern elec- 
tric system and of the automobile and tractor 
began about 1910 to modify the structure and 
operations of both agriculture and manufac- 
ture. Agriculture shares in that technical revo- 
lution which is decentralizing factory industry. 


Electric power brings to the farm a cheap, 
reliable and automatic substitute for human 
nerves and muscular power in that vast depart- 
ment of agricultural effort called “chores.” 


This kind of farm work, especially in ani- 
mal husbandry, assures the best returns to the 
farm and the greatest benefits to the nation 
now, and to posterity. 

‘ee * * 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 
America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 
panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 


ties and to more than fifty thousand farms in thirty States. 


The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial devetopment is fully discussed in the booklet, “HAkVESTS AND 


HiGcuuints,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, I/linois) will send upon request. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Federal Finance 


And Investments 


Shown for Week 


Reserve Board’s Condition 
Statement Reveals Gains 
In Net Demand Deposits 
And in Time Deposits 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on June 11, made 
public June 16, shows a decline for the 


week of $75,000.000 in loans and invest- 
ments, increases of $53,000,000 in net de- 
mand deposits and $21,000,000 in time 
deposits, and decreases of $8,000,000 in 
Government deposits and $19,000,000 in 
borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities, which at all re- 
porting banks were $41.000,000 below the 
previous week’s total, declined $125,000,- 
000 in the New York district and in- 
creased $18,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, $16,000,000 in the San Francisco 
district, $11,000,000 in the St. Louis dis- 
trict, $10,000,000 in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, $9,000,000 each in the Cleveland 
and Kansas City districts and $7,000,000 
in the Richmond district. “AIL other” 
loans declined $18,000,000 in the Cleve- 
land district, $11,000,000 in the New 
York district and $32,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, and increased $6,000,000 
in the Boston district. 

Other Holdings 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $14,000,000 in the New 
York district, $13,000,000 in the St. Louis 
district and $23,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. and increased $10,000,000 in the 
Chicago district. Holdings of other se- 
curities increased $18,000,000 in’ the 
Cleveland district and $20,000,000 at all 
repogting banks. ‘ : 

The principal change in borrowings 
from the Federal reserve banks for the 
week was a decline of $17,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities of weekly report- 
ing member banks, together with 
changes during the week and the 
year ended June 11, 1930, will be 
found at the bottom of this page.) 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


June 


June . 
Made Public 16 
Receipts 
. $1,422,107.16 


receipts: 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 

revenue fe 
Miscellaneous receipts 


9,151,087.44 

internal 
1,180,417.08 
761,048.12 


Total ordinary receipts.$12,514,659.80 
Public debt receipts 21,880.00 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 

counts 
Adjusted 

fund 
Civil-service 

fund 
Investment of trust funds .. 


$7,682,646.75 
191,544.42 
433,627.12 
4,783.31 
special 
5,402,416.86 
service certificate 
241,256.58 
retirement 
71,830.85 
363,587.79 
expendi- 
$13,909,180.52 
expendi- 


Total ordinary 
tures 
Other public 
tures 


Balance today .... 


debt 
50 
O08 


Total 


Changes in Status 
eS 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ended June 14 
were announced June 16 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Charters issued: 

Poweshiek County National Bank of 
Grinnell, lowa; capital, $40,000. President, 
W.H. Brenton; cashier. R. S. Kinsey. 

Citizens National Bank of Tobias, Nebr.; 
capital, $25,000. Conversion of Citizens 
State Bank of Tobias, Nebr. President, H. 
E. Nunemaker; cashier, R. G. Drysdale. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

First National Bank of Alturas, 
capital, $85,000; effective May 29, 
Liquidation agent. W. (€. Marshall, San 
Francisco, Calif. Absorbed by United Se- 
curity Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. (predecessor of Bank of America of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.). 

Hayes Circle National Bank & Trust 
of Newark, N. J.; effective June 10, 
capital, $500,000. Liquidation agent, 
rison P. Lindabury, Federal Trust 
Newark, N. J. Succeeded by Hayes 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J., which is 
merged with the Federal Trust Co. of 
ark, N. J. 

First 
Minn.; 
1930, 


Calif.; 
1930. | 


Co. 
1930; 

Har- 

Co., 
Circle 
to be 
New- 


National Bank of Cottonwood, 
capital, $25,000; effective June 9, 
Liquidation agent, Glenn Catlin, Cot-} 


/ ley National Bank, and unt 


By P. & W. Va. for New System Railwa 
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Mergers 


Frank E. Taplin States Linkage of Five Railroads Would 
Form Short Line From Toledo to Chesa- 


. 


Unification of the Wabash, Lehigh 
Valley, Wheeling & Lake Erie and West- 
ern Maryland railroads with the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railway to form 
the nucleus of the proposed Wabash- 
Seaboard system, to be headed by Frank 
E. Taplin, now president of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, was advanced 
during hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission June 16 by Mr. 
Taplin, as the aim of his company in 
seeking to acquire the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. 

The hearings were in connection with 
the Taplin road’s application to purchase 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
The proposal is opposed by the Nickel 
Plate, Wabash, and Wheeling roads on 
varying grounds. 

“Negotiations are now proceeding,” 
said Mr. Taplin, “for the formation of 
a new company to acquire the Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley stocks now held by the 
Pennsylvania Company, as well as the 
Pennroad Corporation’s holdings of Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia stock.” 

“We have been led to believe by offi- 
cials of the various companies that they 
will» be willing to sell us their holdings 
if our plan works out. It is only a ques- 
tion of price, and in the case of the 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley, and agree- 
ment that the Pennsylvania be accorded 
certain running rights over those lines, 
which we are willing to allow subject to 
the approval of the Commission,” de- 
clared the P. & W. Va. president. 


Ss 


Proposes Payment 
Of $30,000,000 


Mr. Taplin declared that his railroad 
proposed to purchase the Wheeling stock 
now held by a trustee for approximately 
$30,000,000, which would be obtained by 
offering new stock for subscription at 
par to present stockholders of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia equal to their 
present holdings. 

Questioned by Charles F. Taplin, chief 
counsel for the P. & W. Va., as to the 
reasons leading up to the sale of 22 
shares of P. & W. Va. stock to the Penn- 
road Corporation, the road’s president de- 
clared: 

“In the Fall of 1929 1 saw a financial 
storm coming, and, knowing that certain 
interests were out gunning for me and 
my associates, 1 decided we should not 
take any chance of losing control of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 

“T went to the Pennroad Corporation, 
With which I had already had dealings 
in the past, and upon which I felt I could 
depend to protect me in the whole situ- 
ation, and I sold the Pennroad 222,930 
shares of P. & W. Va. stock. This sale 
was, I hoped, only a temporary one until 
such time as the financial skies 
cleared.” 

“At the time of the sale,” continued 
Mr. Taplin, “it was absolutely agreed 
that the management and control of the 


{Pittsburgh & West Virginia would re- 


main with us, unless we took some action 
detrimental to the Pennroad’s investment. 
There has been no interference of any 
kind, either from the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion or the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


Would Open Short Route 


From Toledo to Sea 


Mr. Taplin declared that the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia proposed to pay the 
Nickel Plate for its holdings of the 
Wheeling stock now held by trustee, the 
same price that the Nickel Plate origi- 
nally paid for the stock, for which it 
now holds certificates of deposit. This 
amount would be in addition to carrying 
charges and dividends. He said the P. 
& W. Va. owns about 12 per cent of the 
Wheeling stock, while he (Taplin) and 
his family and friends owned about 3 
per cent, making a total of 46 per cent in 
“friendly hands.” 
control, only 8 per cent of the Wheeling 
I? 


tonwood, Minn. Absorbed by 
State Rank, Cottonwood, Minn. 
First National Bank of Hamilton, Mont.; 
capital, $50,000; effective May 31, 1930. 
Liquidation agent, John 0. Lagerquist, 
Hamilton, Mont. Absorbed by Ravalli 
County Bank and Citizens State Bank, both 
Hamilton. Mont. 
Consolidations: 4. : 
Madison National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Richmond, Ky.; capital, $125,000, | South- 
ern National Bank of Richmond, Ky.; cap- 
ital. $100,000, Consolidated under charter 


Cottonwood 


of The Madison National Bank & Trust Co. | 


of Richmond and under the corporate title 
of “*Madison-Southern National — 
Trust Co. of Richmond,” with capital stock 
of $225,000 : 

Genessee Valley National Bonk. Geneseo, 
r ¥.: cg $150,000, Livingston ounty 
r LR Foy vo Ww. ¥.3 capital, 100,000. 
Coksolidated under charter of Genesee Val- 
ler the torporate 
i “Genesee. Valley N l 
ee ae Geneseo,” with capital 
of $200,000, : 

Branch authorized under act of Feb. 
927. ’ ' , 
, City Bank of New York, N.Y. 
Location of branch, No. West 125th 
Street, New York City. 
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Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 


Trust Funds in New 


York and New Jersey 


City of Camden, N. J. 


414% 


Bonds 


Camden, fifth largest city and important industrial 


center of New Jersey, is 


situated on the Delaware 


River opposite Philadelphia with which it is con- 


nected by bridge. 


The assessed value is $215,676,- 


793, the net debt $17,761,528 and the present popula- 
tion estimated at 136,000. 


Due July 


1, 1938-1970 


Prices te yield 4.15% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 


Ground Floor, Woodwar 


d Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


had | 


| 
After purchase of the Nickel Plate’s 


Bank & | 


ational Rank & | 


peake Bay Seaports 


stock would be left in the hands of the 
public, which the P. & W. Va. would be 
prepared to purchase at reasonable terms. | 

Unification of the Wheeling with the 
P. & W. Va., and with the Western Mary- 
land Railroad, would open up a direct 
short route between Toledo and Balti- 
more at tidewater, Mr. Taplin declared. 
The proposed unification, he emphasized, 
would make the shortest and most direct | 
route between the seaboard and the great 
“producing and consuming territory along 
the Monongahela River, including the! 
steel districts of Donora and Monessen, 
Pennsylvania.” 

Construction of the 38-mile extension 
from Connellsville to Cochran’s Mill, 
Pa., to effect a union between the P. & 
W. Va. and the Western Maryland 
would have been a “needless and waste- 
ful expenditure of funds,” said Mr. Tap- 
lin, “if we had thought that the Wheel- 
ing, Western Maryland and P. and W. 
Va. would not be united. I do not be- 
lieve that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission intended for us to expend mil- 
lions of dollars needlessly.” | 

Under cross examination by W. A.| 
Colston, vice president and chief counsel 
of the Nickel Plate, as to whether he! 
(Taplin) had made any proposals te 
Nickel Plate officials looking toward ac- | 
quisition of the stock now held by trus- 
tee, Mr. Taplin replied in the negative. 
He said that he had spoken to Mr. O. P. 
Van Sweringen two years ago, who had! 
declared he would make answer in two 
weeks. “I am still waiting,” said Mr. 
Taplin. 

He admitted that the only way his 
road helieved it could secure the Wheel- 
ing stock desired is through the forze- 
ful action of the Commission under the 
Clayton Anti-trust Act. He further 
charged that Van Sweringen interests 
bid up Wheeling stock, making it neces- 
sary for him (Taplin) to pay more for 
such stock than it was worth. 

At the opening of the hearing, the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia filed a mo-| 
tion with the Commission to dismiss the | 
intervening petition of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railway in the proceedings. 
W. S. Bronson, of P. & W. Va. counsel, 
asked that the motion be considered by | 
the Commission, or the Commission’s Fi- 
nance Division in brief oral argument 
during the course of the present hear- | 
ings. 


Wheeling Intervention 
Held Not in Good Faith 


The motion declared that “the peti- 
tion of the Wheeling & Lake Erie for 
leave to intervene herein was not made 
in good faith, and its intervention serves 
}no public interest. It was prompted to 
intervene by the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate), now | 
holding with the permission of the Com- 
mission the certificates of deposit issued 
| by the trustee under the decision of the 
Commission in the ‘Wheeling Clayton Act 
case,’ and still in control of the board 
}of directors of the Wheeling and Lake | 
|Erie Railway Company, but for which 
board control, intervention by the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railway would have 
; been impossible, 
| “Its purpose is to heckle and hinder 
your applicant in its earnest endeavor 
to acquire control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, and so muddy the waters as 
to prolong and postpone final action on 
the proposed acquisition for the benefit 
of the Nickel Plate and perpetuate the 
lucrative positions of the present officers 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie who have 
practically no financial interest jn that 
company, and hold their positions at the 
will of the Nickel Plate, which alone ac- 
counts for the activities of the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie in this, a case in which 
as a corporation it has no possible in- 
terest.” 


Johnston B. Campbell, former Inter- 
state Commerce Commiséioner, filed an | 
intervening petition in the case on be- 
half of the Pittsburgh Investment Com- 
yany, a minority stockholder of the P. 
& W. Va. The intervention was purely 
to protect the interests of the company 
as a stockholder. 

A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, of Monessen, 
Pa., testified under subpoena in support 
of the proposed acquisition of the Wheel- 
ing by the P. & W. Va. He said that 


his company ships out 2,000,000 tons of | Railroad, and J. N. Davis, of the Chicago, | 
steel products annually, and at the pres-} Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway, | 
no through routes presented arguments on behalf of the de- 


ent time there are 
open to the east. 


A union of the Taplin road with the 


ling of through routes both east and 
west for his company’s traffic. 
The hearings will continue on June 17. 


’ es Te = _~ 
Press Wireless, Is Granted 

” - e . ve 
| Extension of Building Time 
[Continued from Page 10.) 
station 1,370 ke. 500 w., 
| limited time. 
| O. O. Black, Birmingham, Ala., asks for 
j} construction permit to erect new station on 
11,200 ke., 250 w. night and 400 w. day, un- 
limited time, and authority to use portable 
to determine most desirable location, 


William 


on frequency un- 


Hagerstown Broadcasting Co., 
L. Atkinson, president, Hagerstown, Md., 
asks for construction permit to erect new 
station on 1,370 ke., 100 w, power, unlimited 
time, 

WBSO, Babson’s Statistical Organization, 
Inc., Wellesley Hills, Mass., asks for con- 
struction. permit to install 1 kw, equipment, 
Increasing power from 250 to 4500 w., and 
change location of transmitter and studio 
from Wellesley Hills to Needham, Mass. 

J. P. Soderstrum & Partners, doing busi- 
ness as Black Hills Broadcasting Co., Rapid 
City, S. Dak. asks for construction permit 
to erect new station on 1,160 ke., 1 kw. 
power, unlimited time. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Broadcasting Co., Jonesboro, Ark,., asks for 
construction permit to erect new station 
on 1,120 ke., with 500 w., unlimited time, 

William H. Hill, Binghamton, N. Y., asks 
for construction permit to erect new station 
with automatic frequeney control, on 940 
ke, power 1 kw., local sunset and 500 w. 
night, unlimited time. 

Braintrim Baptist Church, Clarence 
Kenn, pastor, Lacyville, Pa., asks for con- 
struction permit to erect new station on 
920 ke., 50 w. power for Sundays only, from 
10 a. m., to 12:30 p. m, 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Ine., 
Vicksburg, Miss., asks for modification of 
license to move studio locally in Vicks- 
burg, and change time from daytime in ac- 
cordance with G,. 0. 41, to unlimited, 

City of San Jose, San Jose, Calif., asks 
for construction permit to install 5) w. 
radio-telephone transmitter in San Jose for 


M 


‘ 


| weighing, 


Shipment Protection 


y Rules in 
Reweighing Coal 


Losses Would Be Reduced if 


Thefts From Cars. Were. 


Prevented, Says Agent of 
Merchants’ Association 


- 

Practices of the railroads in reweigh- 
ing coal and coke at points in Nebraska 
and Iowa from mines in Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
other States, were criticized in oral ar- 
rcuments, June 16, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by W. H. Fitz- 
natrick of St. Joseph, Mo., on behaif of 
Corn Belt Coal 
complainant in the case. 

_Complaint was brought by the asso- 
dilation in Docket No, 22473, It was 
contended that the alleged practices are 
“unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory” in violation of sections 2 and 2 
of the interstate commerce act. 
Revision of Rules Asked 
_ The Commission was urged to order 
the carriers involved to establish just 
and reasonable rules for reweighing coal 


{and coke and such further relief as the 


Commission may see fit to order, 

The complainant association has a 
membership of approximately 3,600 re- 
tail coal merchants, located in Iowa and 
Nebraska, who ship their coal and coke 
to destinations on the lines of railroad 
noted in the complaint. Such shipments, 
according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, are sub- 
Ject to certain tariff rules and regula- 
tions for reweighing. 

Under these tariffs, it was explained 
y the association’s counsel, there are 
rules more or less uniform governing the 
reweighing of coal and coke “upon re- 
quest of shippers and consignees,” and 
they pgovide that “when reweighing 
shows that the actual weight differs 
from the initial weight by more than the 
total tolerance specified in section num- 
ber 4, weighting, whether greater or 
less, shall be protected, 


Unfair Charges on Increase 

“The effect of this authority for use on 
a ‘greater’ weight,” said Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick, “is to require complainants to pay 
freight on weight added by precipitation 
or act of God, which requirement is un- 
reasonable and in violation of section 1 
of the act to regulate commerce.” 

One rule, he pointed out, provides for 
scale tolerance in the amount of 1 per 
cent but not less than 500 pounds. The 
definition of the world “tolerance” is 
given in this rule as “the difference in 
weights due to variation in scales or 
i or due to evaporation of 
weight which may be permitted without 
correction of the billed weight.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the mod- 


jern track scale is built and installed cap- 
j able of “weighing more accurately” than 


indicated by this figure of 1 per cent, 
which “upon the most usual unit of coa 
transportation, the 50-ton car, is 1,000 
pounds. He said that he was informed 
that the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has set, as a maximum allowance 


for variation or tolerance upon track | 


scales, two-tenths of 1 per cent, which, 
upon the 50-tone car, is 200 pounds, 
Objectionable Tolerance Rule 
It was argued that the effect of the 


1 per cent tolerance rule is to cause the 
association’s members to pay freight on 


Merchants’ Association, | 
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Construction 


Decline in Loans Purchase of Wheeling Sought ‘Shippers Protest ‘Notable’ Improvement in May ‘Receipts on Sale 


Statement of Bureau 


| Of Labor Statistics 


Slight employment changes in 13 in- 
dustrial groups, with losses in manufac- 
turing counterbalancing gains in other 
groups, but “notable” improvement. in 
the building trades, occurred in May as 
jcompared with April, according to ‘the 
;monthly employment statement of the 
|Bureau of Labor Statistics, made public 


Jon June 16 by the Department of La- 
|bor The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor statistics of the 
| United States Department of Labor re- 
|ports a slight change in employment in 
| the combined 13 industrial groups sur- 
|veyed in May as compared with April. 

eports to the Department from othe 
sources indicate an improvement in em- 
ployment conditions, notably in the 
| building trades which, however, are not 
covered in the Bureau’s employment fig- 
ures. Federal, State and municipal con- 
struction work has increased steadily un- 
der the current program of expansion. 
Building permit reports for May show a 
;continued increase over the previous 
month, which also indicates an increase 
in employment, 


Automotive Industry 
Em ploys More Workers 


_ May ordinarily shows little net change 
in employment in the 13 industrial 
groups surveyed by the Bureau. Exclud- 
ing manufacturing, the total for the re- 
maining 12 groups shows an increase of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment 
and a gain of 1 per cent in pay-roll to- 
tals. Manufacturing industries, which 
have. shown declines from April to May 
in five of the seven years preceding 1930, 
reported a decrease of 1.6 per cent in em- 
ployment and a loss of 2.4 per cent in 
earnings. The combined total for the 13 
groups, covering 39,422 establishments 
with 5,063,416 workers whose earnings 
in one week were $135,496,232, shows 0.9 
| per cent fewer employes and a decrease 


should have the car reweighed and pay 
possibly on a different weight. 

As the record shuws, said Mr. Davis, 
by far the majority of the cars re- 
weighed show a less difference between 
‘the initial weight and the destination 
weight than the tolerance of 1 per cent, 
and therefore a reweighing charge must 
be paid and in some instances the re- 
weight is greater than the initial weight, 
by more than the tolerance, therefore 
causing the freight charges to be paid 
on a greater weight than the initial 
weight, 
| “This fact undoubtedly lies at the 
bottom of the complaint,” said Mr. Davis. 

“The complainant, together with inter- 
veners,” he declared, “desires to have a 
tariff rule whereby it can require all 
cars reweighed without being obliged to 
pay for reweighing service on any of 
the cars and without taking any chance 
of having to pay troight charece 
weight greater than the initial weight.” 

The tolerance rule is “reasonable” and 
should be retained according to the car- 
riers’ counsel. 

A. B. Pratt, of the Northern States 
Power Company, argued in support of 
the complaint, pointing out the alleged 
injustice to shippers by reason of the 
tolerance rule. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Pay A 
(Monthly Average 1926—100) 


differences where less than 1 per cent, | 


even “though the scaling shows the loss 
or lesser weight,” and this requirement 
by tariff is “unjust and unreasonable.” 

It was pointed out that the associa- 
tion’s members ship their coal more or 
less in ‘open equipment,” and that “ex- 
perience has shown that the coal is 
subject to loss and theft to a degree 


,making the reweighing to determine loss 


a matter of absolute necessity as a meas- 
ure of business prudence.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that “if the 
carriers were to reasonably guard the 
coal and prevent theft, no such losses 
would result as are the common ex- 
periences of complainant and, therefore, 


the neglect and failure on part of de-! 


| fendants to guard the coal makes neces- 
sary the reweighing service, which car- 
jries the charge of $2.25 per car when 
loss is less than 1 per cent. 
Witnesses for Defense 
J. H. Chesten, of the Pennsylvania 


| ° 
|fendant carriers. 


| 


jhas been no reweigh before delivery. 
The tariffs further proyide, it 
said, for the collection of 
| where there has been 


a reweigh, 


unless the destination weight shows 
difference between the two weights 


by 
more than 1 per cent. 


Therefore, railroad counsel argued, the 


claimant and the interveners on its be 
half, have within their power alone te 


determine whether they should pay on 
the initial weight or whether they 
[LS 


emergency 
3,500 ke, 
Warner Bros, Broadcasting Corp., Holly 
wood, Calif., asks for construction , 
to erect relay broadcasting station on 
quency 6,030 ke., 750 w 
WHF, Potomac Edison 


police service 


Co., Williams 


port, Md., asks for renewal of license which 
frequency 3,430 ke. 


expired Mar. 20, 1930, 
250 w., unlimited time; 
pany, Cumberland, Md., 


WKZ, same 
asks for 


com 
renewa 


of license 8,070 ke., 250 w., unlimited time. 


|Principal Resources and _ Liabilities 


Total 
Loans and investments—-total 22,882 


Bo 


16,966 


Loans—total 


On securities ... 
All other 
Investments 


8,564 
8,402 
total 


U.S. Govt. securities 

Other securities 
' Reserve with F, 
| Cash in vault ; 
|Net demand deposits 
Time deposits Sarath 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
| Due to banks .. 
| Borrowings from 


R. "Bank ; F , 


'F. R. Bank 


: | It was contended that under the tariff | SO taa es saeiiaerweuae a 
| Wheeling and the Western Maryland, | rule here involved the tariffs provide for | Leather and its products....... 

said Mr. Kennedy, would improve serv-| the collection of freight charges on the 
ice to shippers and result in the open-| initial weight in all cases where there 


was 
freight 
| charges on the initial weight in all cases 
but 
the difference between the initial weight 
and the reweight 1 per cent or loss, and 


no change is made in the initial weight 


on 5,500 or 


Permit 
fre- 


| Resources and Liabilities of the Fede 


of Weekly Reporting Member 


GENERAL INDEX 

Food and kindred products 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Confectionery Parra 

Ice cream 

Flour 

Baking 

Sugar 


refining, cane A: 
Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit 
Silk goods yivree wee ee 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs Z 
Dyeing and finishing te 
Clothing, men’s ..... 
Shirts and collars .. 
Clothing, women's .. . 
Millinery and lace gooc 
Iron and steel and their 
Iron and steel .. 
Cast-iron pipe ........ 
Structural ironwork . 
Foundry and machine-sho 
Hardware s4ap> 
Machine tools .. 
Steam fittings 
Stoves ; 


SGRGS 2 iiss 
| 


is .. 


p products 


Lumber and its productS ......seeeeeeeeenes 
BAWMIlS ..... cccccecreesssccens 


| Lumber, 
Lumber, 
Furniture 


millwork 


eR ro te oe 
Boots and shoes .. 

Paper and 
Paneer BAe BHR .ksss sees cee 
Paper boxes 
Printing, 
Printing, newspapers a iaiate 

Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals : 

Fertilizers Deka dale 
Petroleum refining PO ON 

Stone, clay, and glass products.....+.+++- 

Cement 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta .....eesee ee eee 


Pottery 
MN ba bo sane kiGhe reas ae inte 
Metal products, other than iron and steel... 
Stamped and enameled ware .. 
Brass, bronze, and copper produc 
Tobacco products ...... 
Chewing and smoking 
Cigars and cigarettes Pee aces 
Vehicles for@land transportation.. 
Automobiles WN ee 
Carriages and wagons .... aus 
Car building and repairing, electrics 
Car building and repairing, steam 
Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Pianos and organs .... sek te 
| Rubber 


y 


1 
Shipbuilding 


ralR 


(In millions of dollars.) 
Phila. Cleve. Rich. 
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tobacco and snuff... 
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Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on 


of 1.2 per cent in pay-roll totals in May. 

, Six of the 13 industrial groups re- 
ported increased employment in May— 
janthracite mining, quarrying, 
railroads, telephone and telegraph, pow- 
er-light-water plants, and crude petro- 
leum production. 

The seven groups reporting decreased 
employment were: Manufacturing, bi- 

| tuminous coal mining, metalliferous min- 
ing, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, 
and canning. 

The figures for the several groups are 
not weighted according to the rlative im- 
portance of each industry, therefore, they 
represent only the employes in the es- 
tablishments concerned. 

The per cents of change in May in 
employment and pay-roll totals in man- 
ufacturing industries are based upon re- 
turns made by 13,388 establishments in 
54 of the principal manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States. These 
establishments in May, 1930, had 3,271,- 
015 employes whose combined earnings 
ing one week were $87,477,094. 

Fifteen of the 54 separate industries 
had more employes in May than in April, 
the greatest gains having been in the 
ice cream, woolen goods, cement, brick, 
rubber tire, and slaughtering industries. 
The automobile industry reported an in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent in employment and 
a gain of 0.8 per cent in earnings. Each 
of the 15 industries reporting increased 


electric | 


Reported by Building Trades (){ Goods Faxed 


Slight Employment Changes in 13 Industrial Groups 
Analyzed in Monthly 


After Acceptance 


Method of Keeping Account: 
Fixes Year of Levy: 
Amount Received as Gr.: 
tuity Exempt 


. . ’ 
[Continued from Page 9.) i 


American Code Co., 280 U. S. 445, citer 
in the Government’s brief. ’ 
A second question is also raised. | 
1916 the petitioner contracted with thr 
Riordan Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., of Mon 
treal, Canada (now Kipewa Fibre Co.) 
for the manufacture of a maching: anc 
delivery not later than Nov. 1, 19\, but 
on request of the buyer, owing to wa) 
conditions, the petitioner consented ty 
delay the delivery of the machine. Afte; 
-the close of the war the machine wa: 
constructed and was delivered, put in 
operation and accepted in 1920. 

Owing to conditions following the v 
and increased costs of materials 
labor, the petitioner sustained a loss 
this contract of over $20,000. The 
tioner admits that it had no valid! 
against the buyer on account of t’ 
lay, as it consented to it. Howev : 
1919 it took the matter up with the 1 
and, according to the only testing | 
the case, the president and treasur:, 
the petitioner explained to the bi 
that it was a hardship on his con 
to assume this loss, and though he : 


é 


y 


employment also showed increased pay- | ized the buyer was under no obligati. . 


roll totals with the exception of news- 
paper printing, which coupled a small 
gain in employment with a slight de- 
crease in earnings. 


Four Industry Groups 
Showed More Employed 


Four groups of industries—food, to- 
bacco, stone-clay-glass, and vehicles— 
showed employment gains in May, the 
food and tobacco groups also reporting 
increased earnings. 

The outstanding decrease in employ- 
| ment in May was a seasonal one of 41.7 
per cent in fertilizers, marking the close 
of the spring shipping season. Nine of 
the ten industries of the textile group 
had fewer employes in May than in Aprii 
and decreased employment also occurred 
in the following important manufactur- 
ing industries: Electrical machinery 
(3.8 per cent), steam car building and 
repairing (1 per cent), foundries (2.5 
per cent), and boots and shoes (3.9 per 
cent). Employment in the iron and steel 
industry remained practically  un- 
changed, a decline of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent in employment occurring between 
April and May. 

Decreased empioyment and earnings 
were shown in each geographic division 
in May, with the exception of the Moun- 
tain district, which showed a gain in 
both items. j 

Per capita earnings in manufacturing 
mauscric. » 1920 were AA naw 
cent lower than in April, 1930. ; 

In May, 1930, 10,776 manufacturing 
establishments reported an average of 
85 per cent of a full normal force of 
employes, who were working an average | 
of 94 per cent of full time; the percent- 
ages reported showing a decrease of. 2 
per cent in average normal force with 
no change in average time operated. 
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Roll Totals im Manufacturing Industries 


Pay Roll Totals 
May April May 
1929 1930 1930 
104.8 89.8 
300.4 97.1 
99.6 VRB 
RT. RA. 
95. 87.2 
101.5 100, 
104, 


Employment 
April May 
1930 
87.7 
94. 
95. 
gO 
97.6 
95, 
97.8 
97. 
5.8 
R3.9 


May 
1929 
99.2 
96.9 
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do anything more in way of pay 
he, in behalf of his company, as he ‘ 
pressed it, “threw himself on his ha 
and appealed to his sense of fair r 
as to what he could do for us in hel 
us out with the loss.” 


Loss Was Adjusted 

In October, 1920, the treasurer of | 
Riordan Company informed the petitio: 
that it would make a further payment 
the extent of $20,000. Witness furth 
testified that he did not suggest ar 
amount that the Riordan Company shou) 
contribute, but merely told their treas- 
urer that the  petitioner’s loss wis 
roughly $20,000, and when they offer 4 
to pay the $20.000 “it was absolutely o ' 
of the clouds.” ; 


The Commissioner and the Board } 
that the payment was income withing. 
meaning of the revenue act and was : 
ceived in 1921 because it was entered « 
the books on Jan. 8, 1921. The petition 
contends that it was not income at 
within the meaning and construction p 
upon the act by the Supreme Court, but 
gratuity. 

Not all receipts are 
the meaning of the act. The Suprem: 
Court in Eisner vy. Macomber, 25 

J, S. 189, 207, defined income wn 
der the revenue act as “gain deri 
from capital,” from labor, or hb a 
combined, provided it be ‘understood to in- 
clude profit gained through the sale or 
ERRYGION CECA Ra essBis ANd: AAPA 
capital,” but a growth or increment in 
value in the investment, but a “gain or 
profit proceeding from capital.” 

Again in Bowers v. Kerbaugh-Empire 
Co., 271 U. S. 170, 174, the court said, 
approving the above definition: ‘After 
full consideration this court declared 
that income may be defined as gain de- 
rived from‘capital, from labor, or@ both 
combined, including profit gained through 
sale or conversion of capital.” 


Received as Gratuity 

In Sanford & Brooks Co. v. Com., 35 
Fed. (2d) 312, the circuit court in the 
fourth circuit held that income is not 
Synonymous with receipts and cites the 
above cases as defining income, and held 
that the receipt of a sum in reimburse- 
ment of losses suffered under a contragt 
was not a gain or profit resulting rie 


income’ withi 


“capital or labor or the sale of capital as- 


sets. There the sum _ received 
have been considered as due the tax- 
payer, it being received from a claim 
against the United States which was re- 
covered in the Court of Claims. Here 
there was clearly no legal obligation on 
the part of the Riordan Company to 
make good the loss suffered by the peti- 
tioner. All the petitioner was legally en- 
titled to as gain from its capital invested 
and labor or both, or from the sale of 
any capital assets under the contract, 
it had already received. The additional 
sum was clearly a pure gratuity given 
from a sense of fair play in business, 
an exhibition both commendable and re- 
freshing to find in these days. It was 
not taxable income within the meaning 
of the revenue act. 

As the court said in Bowers v. Ker- 
baugh-Empire Co., supra: “The mere 
diminution of a loss is not gain, profit 
or income.” 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
Peals is reversed and the case is re- 
manded to the Board for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 


‘Splendid. 
_ Service? 


might 


“—":  TheWabash Railway 

offers fine, fast, thru 

service hetween the 
following cities: 


Chicago ana— 


St. Louis, Déroit, Buffale, 
New York City, Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.). Moberly (Mo.). 


St. Louis and— 


Chicago, Kansas City. De- 

Toledo. Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apohs, Denver, Salt Lake 
City. San Francisco, 
Angeles. 


Detroit .n.a— 


“Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City. Buffalo. New York 
City, Evansville (Ind.), 
Soutb Bend (Ind.). Cinein- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. 
Petersburg (Fle.). Sarasota 
(Fla. 


Kansas City anad— 
St. Loui Dewroit. Fe, 
Wayne. 


No matter where you are going, any Wabeh repre- 
sentative will gladly furnish accurate travelinforma- 
tion—or write to 


H. E. Watts, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. Louis 
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‘< m ‘ , Panel siUtalerie- Gt abe . ‘f 
Vice Governor of Federal Reserve Board Points Out That ,.'" Pursvance of the provisions of sec New York, Missouri 
> tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing or S nh a 0 or: ear 
: Liberalization of Laws W ould Aid with the conversion of foreign currency 7 : —— 
R I A for the purpose of the assessment and New York: Joseph A. Broderick, super- 
-ollection of duties upon merchandise im- ir jan ae xe: ee 
ura reas sh rs : i intendent of banks, has announced: Irving 
. “te > : s re ava om c = as a , Ass Al oe MA ‘ 
it Massachusetts Statute Is Said ported ‘into the ‘United States, we have | President of New Jersey Come Trust Co., New York City, applications for Per Capita Revenues in 1928: 
7 y . eee an¢ eby ce 3 o yo | ¢ ‘7 branches at 1760 86th Street and 2100 Bs 
y: To Have Been Designed Addressing the New England in the svstem could or would be allowed —™arket at noor’ today for cable transfers pany Opposes State Cone Fiathush Avenue, Brooklyn, withdrawn. Was $15.24 Based on 
- F B ‘ ‘ : | Council on June 14 at Poland to fail. They declared also that if any in- are ; * Saat foreign currencies are as ees re : Union Trust Co. Rochester, application - 
ra * or Banking Institutions | spyings, Me. the Vice Governor of dividuat or industry in any community | eee ee ating) pias trol of Acquisition Costs for branch at 461 Lewiston Avenue, with- Population of 543,000, 
the Federal Reserve Board, Edmund ad need for loans larger than the loan-| Sa eee oo ‘3% 5 ae : x8 ~ 
y z : ios ° pid ‘ . at jelg 1 “ene eo entree cr 3.9508 As : 7 Commercial Investment Trus . lew 5 aes ro 
Only Platt, suggested amendments to the ing limit of the local group bank of the to elas As Restrictive York City . : h See ne — Fiscal Report Shows 
; national banking stgtutes which |community such loans would be taken Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ A lanta, Ga. ve y ° 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: would admit national banks to the care of within the group. I agree with) Denmatk (krone) ........... [Continued from Page 8.1 Empire City Savings Bank, New York Total revenues of the State of Idaho 
tor Boston, June 16. privileges enjoyed by State banks Comptroller Pole that this development) England (pound) ........+4.. is difficult to understand how any State City, branch authorized at 111 East 34th for the fiscal vear ended Sept. 30, 1928, 
a az . . : ¢ “ ank s ‘ 2 cke ‘inle varkka) 8 es Street. near m2 OFR OEE re z * 
Phe 1930 session of the Massachusetts with relation to branches and to per- of group banking should not be checked Finland (mark! i supervising official can consent to fall treet. | pe ek ee ; _| were $8,276,955, or $15.24 per capita, 
j he f Perk: ian ee “NURRTL.” Byaok oe by law unless something better can pe; France (franc) ..........eeee5. : Floral Park Bank, Floral Park, change of Yased on ¢ sti fed wouulen f 
Legislature enacted into law a measure | i canmelinitiins dontin’ Ghee aubstituted for it. We pass too many| Germany (reichamark) ........ into the trap or bog, as the case may be. | location from 157 Jericho Turnpike to 162 | S@§ an _ estima population of | 
I (chap. 220, Laws of 1930) which was in- By, CONBOIUMIESOS SIE EP OOP es eas eS ee eee) amaee. Concha) : : ne ance those Jericho Turnpike, approved 543,000, according to a summary of finan- 
the tended primarily to obtain a higher rate This course, he declared, would restrictive laws. What we want now is) frungary teanes It is certainly a trap if perchance meet Central @weens Ba" “Bank, Jamaica, {cial statistics of the State just issued 
on for application to the taxable income of | “¢medy some defects m the national something constructive. Italy (lira issuing the invitation are men of shrewd applic filed for \ission to change | by the Department of Commerce. 
).) national banks and trust companies, ac- a gy rg ll 1 ti cy System Said to Se tguilder) ...... ness and ability; it is a trap in that it is Sue to The Savings Bank of Central’ property and special taxes represented 
. . r a escrioed ne situation S Norway (krone) .....¢ sees. 6 : : re uecn 9 2 . : 
an ie ro Mr. / ; 3 dé atifia « ; “ouch de- . 30.4 per ce t . 
ides eppdiney = a statement of Henry F. Long, with respect to bank failures in the Resemble Branch Banking POU, CENT) cons snes Sas oe 11.2015 intended to stifle COMPESUION through de Inves ors cate, Minneapolis, Minn., es . 7 i SS Age earnings = 
ut c@missioner of corporations and taxa- United States as disgraceful and de- . : ° , . Portugal (escudo) ee 4.5010 | partmental control, and in so doing cause applicati carry on vestment com-|¢eneral departments 6.4 per cent, an 
ran tion. It makes no change in the char- ae eae a a : This kind of group banking not only) Rumania as) 5949 | 4 : a page ltitv hi pany b under provisions of New. business and nonbusiness licenses 28.1 
t acter of taxation of manufacturing cor-| /a7ed that “a great majority’ of the yesembles branch banking, but probabiy Spain (peseta Saas iat’ the supervising official to stultify him-| Pork state banking law withdrawn per cent 
uc : ? , : ere » dc Mix ive ee See . _ = eur, spalr PESCTA) 65k ei e.nhewees ORG Ww ec. : ule i alien, 5S wee I x law ithdrawn, r ce . ; ; 
fad porations, he states. ‘The whole act.” failures were due to legi tative re would have been called branch banking Sweden (krona) ........00% 26.8498 Self before his public, and to be false to, Missouri: S. tley, finance com- Total expenditures for the same period 
‘ according to the commissioner, “has to strictions upon branches, (Publicu- in the days of the old State banks before | Switzerland (france 3754 the obligation which calls upon him to missioner, has an ed: were $8,613,477, the summary shows, and 
i do only “ith the taxation of banks oc- tion of the full text of Mr. Platt's — the Civj] War. One of the model branch Yugoslavia (dinar) .........4. 7661 see that there is “a fair field and no’ Farmers Exchange Bank, Marshfield, and total funded or fixed debt outstanding 
In oes F . Sa d hal address began in the issue of June banking organizations of that perjod waz Hong Kong (dollar) ........... ‘6964 favor.” It is a bog if those issuing the Bank of Albany, Albany, closed. Sept. 30, 1928, of $5.282,500 Of the 
casioned by the Macallen decision and the 16 und ia concluded as follows:) se ear Pets ae Rn ‘..| China (Shanghai tael) : invitati are merely doing so through Farmers Bank, Renick, taken over by . Sees 42 400 Sen ae . 
relationship to other corporations is! ie a oie ie the Bank of Indiana, of which Hugh Me- (pin) (Mexican dollar) GRAD | Sete eee toca ge aes 3Jank of Moly Moberly, and Bank of total expenditures $4,122,287 was for 
merely by way of getting a rate and not Here is a distinct recognition of the Culloch who became the first Comptroller (pina (Yuan lollars ent, (see and not Des In either event |p ighton, Br taken over by Polk highway construction and maintenance, 
by way of taxing corporations more or, fact that money wes loaned on call injof the Currency was the president. if India (rupee) Pocirtsssss  SesQQgg | the public will be obliged to pay the pen-| County Bank, Bolivar and of the total indebtedness $2,779,500 
‘onc? , New York either from Greenville or! you look intogftie history and structure) Japan (yen) _........... 1400 - — the public — hgh: rs ~ : was for highways. 
we . . r ‘har yhich could have been of the old Bank of Indiana v ill tind) Singapore (dollar 55.0141 Obliged to pay regardless of whether he ~ ‘ 
Mr. Long’s statement follows in full ‘rom Charleston which could have : e nk ¢ diana you will fina Singapore (dolla sesecseee 55.8 Sees eee : igs eh Y an ‘net Foti 
Wik . loaned in the State if the institutions in| that its branches were pretty nearly in- | Canada (dollar) ............... 3 falls into the*trap or bog through bad ontraet : ett ement x Per ¢ apita Cost Estimated 
“I¢hapter 220 of the acts of 1930 was| both sections of the State could work! dependent. As originally organized, the Cuba (peso)... 0. ....-sssess ae advice, ignorance, or overambition. in "ean fohows ee 
pinta primarily to obtain a larger rate together. Greenville, as you know, is Bank of Indiana was not much more oe Be Oy Th ap eal 84 5964 Insurance laws were primarily enacved Te te Department of Commerce an- 
could be applied against the tax-|@ manufacturing town and the peak of |than a board of directors, appointed by | _reentn’ peso, ONG) evsseees. 11 1@35 to protect the public, Insurance depart- \ oided bv Duress nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
, oe is in that secti vould naturally the legislature, with certain supervisory he ch ala le de id sano Ments were organized to administer the OW tistics of the State of Idaho for the fiscal 
'e income of national banks and trust demands in that section would naturally zislature, with ce rtain supervisory Chile (peso) Pe nog Se aa 12.0722 1 vere = Y 1 ) sh led S 30, 1998 
# © ompanies, After the Macallen decision |Come at a different time from the peak |and directory powers, while the branches) Uruguay (peso) oo... .ccee ee ee. 88.4437 laws. Supervising departmental officials : gy catch an 1928, The por eae 
} 79 U S 620) the Massachusetts Legis- of demands at Charleston on the sea- were independently organized banks with) Colombia (peso) .........05 76.6400 | have a distinct and important, duty to ‘ I T. —" ita figures for 1928 are based on an esti- 
Ire felt that the ‘definition of the net coast. separate stock. Bar silver 33.6250 | perform. It is their ‘duty to-see that lethod t sed by Officials of mated population of 543,000, 























come taxable to banks should be re- 
efined as being the kind of income 
. “hich would be taxable if held by an in- 
* dividual inhabitant of Massachusetts and 





Expectations Outlined 
Have Been Realized 
that 


I understand expectations oul- 





The Bank of Ohio was also a group of 
pretty nearly independent banks bound 
together under a modification of the New 
York safety fund principle. In those 
days, of course, the emphasis was on giv- 


following: 


























aaa casi eenserneanaanranstancmmnTemiaia EN, 
all of it came in through conversion of 


State banks. There is no clear evidence 
that the Congresses of Civil War days, 








the laws are observed, and that the sol- 
vency of insurance companies is main 
tained. It is not however, their duty 
to conduct the business of insurance for 


the stockholders of insurance companies, | 















































Government Is Said to In- 
validate Agreement 











The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Idaho amounted to $4,946.209, or $9.11 
per capita. This includes $19,810 appor- 
tionments for education to the minor 


To. te eee waee ee lined in this circular letter in 1926 have jng security to note issues, but the prin- i enacting the national banking act, had | and when officers of insurance companies [Continued from Page 7.) civil divisions of the State. In 1927 the 
pa Of Lank dneoue tesable to ao. | Sue? been realized and that the institu-| ciples are’ the same when applied to @MY intention of prohibiting brench bank-| admit their inability to perform. their | illegal but a more serious injury would | CoMParative per capita for operation and 
roximately 60 t of what th - tion is successful. That similar condi- | s+ urity for deposits. Deposit banking | M8. and I am informed that the comp-' own duties and cail for departmental | result if the threat was carried out than, ™@iMtenance of general departments was 
er ae — = a = mal tions obtain in many other States an? was something which grew up in the troller’s office did not finally pass upon help, it seems clear that the proper an- in Sais: au aie cane ek dee amas $9.67, and in 1917 $5.30. The interest on 
ne ’ : oo . ; ti > ot | cose ' sti il 1902 Sa Cane SASS Ae a am ; é é jury a} 92 265.465: 
sections is proven by the testimony of cities and was not much understood for {the question until 1902. swer is “If you cannot do your work in-) would be irreparable ° debt in 1928 amounted to $365,465; and 


sources, 


Limit Established 


ithe group bankers recently summoned to 
the hearing before the Banking and Cur- 


a long time outside of the cities. The 
notion that depositors did not need any 


In 1911 Attorney General Wickersham 
delivered an opinion adverse to branches 





form your directors and stockholders of 
your inability, and resign, to the end 


The cases cited by the Supreme Court 
in the Hartsville Mill case, supra, while 






outlays for 
$3,301,803. 


permanent improvements 
The total payments, there- 








Under section 5219 of the United rency Committee of the House of Repre- special protection persisted for many in the case of the Lowry National Bank |that others who are capacitated may be C | e oe fore, for operation and maintgnance of 

Sta revised statutes and the Massa- sentatives. Every one of them stated | years after the national banking act was of Atlanta, an opinion later much modi-| placed in your positions ‘an@ carry on.” — decision of the Supreme | general departments, interest, and out- 

ts law the rate to be applied | that they were able through their larger passed, and Mr. Thomas P. Kane, in his | fied by Attorney General Daugherty who, Waste of Funds Seep aaah te Ge ee oe as = Were $8,613,477, The totals include 
agaiu.t the income of banks could not | Organizations to keep business at home hook, “The Romance and Tragedy of Oct. 3, 1923, found in favor of addi- , aici or __, | ton, apphicabl to a acts shown in the all payments for the year, whether made 
be higher than the rate as deter- that had before been forced to New York Banking.” published in 1922, deciared tional offices within city limits. The mat- , If boards of directors and officers waste case at bar. In Silliman v. United | from current revenues or from the pro- 

a mined by the burden laid on business , Or Chicago. As Mr. Decker phrased il,that with all the numerous amendments) ter was never definitely decided by the funds furnished by their stockholders Stages, 101 U. S. 465, 470 (the case first) ceeds of bond issues. 

t corporations. Under the Massachusetts “We are tired of having the cow fed in of the national banking act passed since, S@preme Court, the St. Louis case in then their punishment will assurediy cited), it appeared that the platntiff's Of the governmental costs reported 
law there was no division so far as cor- | Minnesota and milked in New York.’ 1864 not one “can be said to have had 1924 having turned on enforcement of a Come from the stockholders, but in so had leased some barges to the Govern- above, $4,122,287 was for highways, $1,- 
porations were concerned except the di- Much interesting information was for its object the increase of the security Statelaw. Now and then national banks one 85 ‘COFPOrations m3 —— oS - ment, and the department informed plain- < 3.459 being for maintenance and §$2,- 

B tisicn made by designating one as domes- | brought out in these hearing before the of depositors in national banks” until opened outside offices and sometimes ee does net deve me ‘S a It 1S tiffs that it would not comply with the | 863.828 for construction. _ 

‘&e business and designating the other as | Banking and Currency Committee of the the Federal reserve act was passed. they withstood the comptroller’s criti- avons ee = a ape —— provisions of the original contracts un- oat he_total revenue receipts were $8,- 
foreign business. House of Representatives on the gen- Possible Solution cisms for a considerable period. a st eg ae an pos a ect enc iess the plaintiffs would submit to ma- 276,955, or $15.24 per capita. This was 
Within these two groups were found eral subject of branch, group and chain : ‘ The Citizens National Bank of New- \..,.™ ‘ee ene MG ee tt terial alterations against their interests | $2,965,281 more than the total payments 
manufacturing corporations and under banking. The hearings were the result O} Present Problem port, NueH., was given a certificate by See Po i r mee : 74 and to the advantage of the Government, of the year, exclusive of the payments 
the corporation tax law a machinery de- of the recommendations made by the = ye yocemblanee of \ up banks the Comptroller on Mar. 27 last for the ? wars } Re se st ae note Ber Racecar and the Supreme Court said: coe ee but $336,- 
duction is allowed manufacturing corpo- | Comptroller of the Currency in his an- if Ho oe 4 bik a ae Sup IOANES Gperation of a branch at Warner, in an = > piracy ¢ _ oe ce an yas: ae “The claimants could have sued for 522 less than the total payments includ- 
rations against theif taxable income.) nual report, and his interesting and very } i eae oe War vanks¥of the ik adjoining county, on the ground that the “8 d its Pp ace, or the e¢ rns . oe each instalment of rent as it became due, |ing those for permanent improvements. 
The machinery deduction is a subsidy able statement was heard first. When ae le Se ed eee ant that with branch “had been operated for the pastle «se Its pace. chen the Government returned the Property and special taxes represented 
lowable against taxable income in the) he had presented all his facts and rec- a P . legal en a oe “wate. Weare wie tales (Apr. 8 As a final summary, it seems clear | barges they could have sued, as they now 50.4 per cent of the total revenue for 
rtion that the machinery within the ommendations it seemed to me that there ees 1 © oe on oped — — recta’ 5 teenies tes the Riatted Mikes that the matter of acquisition cost 1s sue, for the whole amount due under 1928, 28.9 per cent for 1927, and 37.8 

cate employed in manufacturing bears was evidence of considerable change of 4)q red - an ns somew hat of the maintaining 570 branches outside so- | 0M¢ Which through its very nature MUSt tho original charter parties. They had a Per cent for 1917. The increase in the 

} tt that without the State. opinion on the part of several of the oetentiie ne branches retaining a con- alias tite Vita -adibaat secntine Call- be left for determination to those en full and complete remedy by suit against amount of property and special taxes 





amount of independence, but 

















a , Chis subsidy works out so that the ac- members of the Committee, and as the being felatly veaponsihie for the dobt fornia. Twelve of them are national ous sal se — - = Raye Mig ray 9 the Government in the Court of Claims collecte d was 174.5 per cent from 1917 

s . . , i . . 7 3 s Ss P > Dts oe o ( > se co s aul, . . . sat , at o7 « . a . 97 
& al burden as borne by manutacturing | hearings progressed it became evident of every branch in the group as was the banks maintaining 28 branches. North failit = es a orn sake eal) avcate wet ioe the enforcement of their rights under | to 1927. and 6.9 per cent from 1927 to 
bas , ati 2 te . 7 i ° Yb as Ss J a = . é y z é ¢ y ‘reate - po ace Nd ies coer ml . Se : 

: on porations is less than that borne by | that there was a rather general feeling case in the old Bank of Indiana, and each | Carolina heads the list with 34 banks ¢/tq i. =e ] ; Q those contracts. 1928. The per capita property and spe- 

. ther Se. -— included - > that some extension of branch banking group supervised and in a measure con-| Maintaining 66 outside branches.  Cali- | . ar é a ig es In the case at bar we have held upon cial taxes were 96.98 in 1928, $4.43 in 

n whole ma pt - a ~— 7, n the gwould be advisable. trolled by a central board of directory fornia has two less hanks (32) with out- | < ace _ a BOATS. wiley: ot : the facts that plaintiff did not have a | 1927, and $2.14 in 1917. 

n SS Re = a ee eee nn Almost all the witnesses, including | under governmental supervision side branches, but the number of cca i de i — et ge oo oT aee full and complete remedy. Sales Tax on Gasoline 
ace . “or < s s - ° ° ° > . » Jails oO > Ss ess = . 

: ae ‘dou = “aa $e peel too %0me of those who came to oppose branch; Possibly such a system of branch bank- Pranches is much greater, 547, of which | j) a % would be "ee State depart-|, The reasonable limits of an opinion! Earnings of general departments, or 
pi ati a P : banking, admitted under questioning ing—a sort of compromise between group °!3 are branches of national banks. ee 2 . ee ‘ayy forbid our taking un the other cases cited | ¢ ore ee ae j , 
great a reduction in the rate to apply to ee eae : , paises eet enes. 2 ment officials to ask insurance company ! me UD | : compensation for services rendered by 

e a ” : . 3 ee that there were some places where and branch banking—would meet the Of the banks maintaining outside |. : 7 : in the Hartsville Mill case, but in each | g}¢, ‘cials. repr . 

| the “banks” income which would result branches would serve better than small chief objecti f many of branches 52 are in New England, 22 of  CX@Cutives to run their State departmenis ll of th cn teaka ave Gaadliy ia State officials, represented 6.4 per cent 

’ because the machinery deduction allow- aide i ae a 1. Viegel aie et y zo = the ardent theca * Maine the Maine banks main. £0" them, unless indeed they are willing and ee them t h sacs re seni — of the total revenue for 1928, 5.6 per 

: able when used with all other corpora- e - . Ae ee + * o rl —_ of branch gyvins, T men- es ae Soe ~~, ee — to openly and directly confess their in. tinguished trom those ss ~~ ase at bar | cent for 1927, and 10.4 per cent for 1917. 
tions would make a lower rate. BNEING Super NES : sabi : is merely as a possibility, and | taining of, br ti = /a’* competency, or with equal openness and and we can not think that the Suprem« Business*and nonbusiness licenses con- 

. The rate, therefore, for 1930 applicable Minnesota, in a recent statement, men- without much confidence that such sys-| permitting branches in the county of directness, their indefensibly selfish aims, | Court intended .o hold that the facts | ctituted 28.1 per cent of the total reve- 

: to Heenks is 6.40 per cent and is that per tioned 154 places in that ‘State which! tems would take care of the very small the parent bank and any adjoining a ; ‘ “ now presented to this court would not nue for 1928 24.5 per cent for 1927, and 

1 Salone oe ine Saadokabene has oat previously had supported banks where towns-where most of the banking fail- county seems to me excellent, and the , : = RAARtTtiin REA, ue = Tas pF. 927, 
up manufacturing corporations as a sep- there = — ” es omne- cata pg’ a oe ceere to bring to oo it peeriias ene a y gata 2 W ashington State Fixes hats Ae Guiles Receipts from tuctiess Maseuneeee 
arate class which eliminates them from tons whatever, principally because o ind that branch banking need not nec- | think, in any eastern state. ft ster Cantus af Tautitte La 1 It mav be argued that if the acts of the | sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 

aa lablane se k ; failures. About one-half of them, he essarily be of one patterm. Branch bank. States where there is much less di- | Status O ax-litie Lane may argued tha acts oe : ogi . 

; the calculations to determine the rate . ; : . : q : : ‘ ea Gove ont officials “re ficient to ance and other incorporated companies 

Sere aes F eae . .. said, should have some kind of banking ing can be organized so as to give the. versification of industries the limit should | mvernment officials were sufnicient ) , ; _ 

. - which foreign or domestic business cor- , : ee 5 : o ; os Washi ; nstitute duress they also constituted | and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 

: porations bear by way of tax burden. If | Service, but he said he could see no way branches a certain amount of independ- doubtless be much wider, perhaps in State of Washington: COREY a. eae f from nonbusiness licenses a ian 

; the manufacturing ‘corporations were Of safely serving them except through ence, and can be organized without any some districts comprising more than one Olympia, June 16. tort, and that no sult’ can be brought chiefly t Seer rate pes Oe hiches EU 

; mee ry ‘ : branches. “parent bank”—simply a group of banks | State. | A county cannot reserve or retain oil, | @@ainst the defendant for torts commit. | Chelly taxes on motor venees e 

s i f h ] h : ‘ } J inty cannot reset r retain ol, ; 7 : é . 

l not separated from the whple group the |" 7 . in different places operating under one ¢* Pg ninerals tax-title property, | ted by its officials, whether authorized or amounts paid for hunting and fishing 

rate of 1930 instead of being 6.40 per Testimony From corporation The hana ae os ale Common Law | gas and minera s in tax-title property,| oo inorized. We think the answer to|Privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 

cent would be approximately 5.60 per 5 : Se ° aantire e, el gee § ice, where the ‘ | Assistant Attorney Genc ral E. W. An- this is plain. In the case at bar the acts amounted to $1,699,144 in 1928 and $1,- 

: ¢" There is no other significance to Grou}: Organizations aon hea meet Pos a oe _—e Rights of Banks derson has advised the supervisor of mu- —, the Government officials have been | 381,542 in 1927, an increase of 23 per 

is classificati PP ns an ? : . on DOOKS are kept, need not be a bank. - <r" ‘. ” - == 7 4 : S. “ 0 me , ; als < . oe . ne Ver, © ne a 

: Mis classification of manufacturing cor- There was much interesting testimony J am not quite bt ee ne ) -- Branch banking can be limited in any nicipal corporations at Olympia. Al atad hu dhe Government by insisting | cent. 

, porations. | ; from the representatives of the new a “head office” ee ere — 2 way desired—by territory to be covered, | county holds tax-title property In @ ZOV-| +) thi Ni amon; tha hanehts ania wee The total funded or Gued dell ae 

‘ By sod legislature did ae change the group banking organizations in Minneap- | jnstitutions in the South ‘aennee pad by number of branches to be allowed aeeeees 00a oe ieee ote crued therefrom, but even so, if the cause standing Sept. 30, 1928 was $5,282,500. 

| character of taxation in respect to man- ojis and St. Paul, in Detroit and in Buf- banking offices—banks recently RARER each bank, or by the size of the places Pose and may dispose of the same only | o¢ action was based upon a tort, it is Of this amount $2,779,500 was for high- 

ufacturing corporations by this enact- fajo. Mr, Decker and Mr. Wakefield, dated—maintained in recent. letters ie in which branches may be organized, in the manner authorized by the con probable that no relief could be granted. ways. ‘ 

, mens Nor — . toke —, from them the who head the two leading group banking | the Federal reabeve board that oe ee As four-fifths of all bank failures have trolling statutes,” the opinion said, point jut the suit is not brought upon the The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 

SS  . — wey eee en- organizations in Minneapolis and St. no “parent bank” involved, and no “hoad occurred in places of less than 2.500 in- | Ing out that the form of deed prescribed to)t, but for a breach of the contract. | debt less sinking fund assets) was $4,- 

goo = — "1920. The wh le a. Paul, controlling banks in a territory office.” Therefore, they " thought they habitants the law might provide that, by law conveys the entire estate, The tort, if there was one, was merely 500,073, or $8.29 per capita. In 1927 

facturing since 1920. e whole act has | where failures have been numerous and should be allowed to remain the Fed. "® more unit banks should be_ incor- an incident which cause@ the plaintiff to the per capita net debt was $9.01, and 
to do 7 ite - ee of Bans disastrous, presented rather convincing erg] reserve system. I coat - Hosea porated in places of less size, branches N Se Y *k D ‘fine = agree to the second contract and now. in 1917, $5.39. ; 
the ens a . a Gecision ane arguments that their group systems have eff, but our counsel could not be con- | t® be authorized instead. There is no + ecw oI s entitles it to repudiate that agreement. The assessed valuation of property in 
the relationship to other corporations | served a very useful purpose. Both of yinced reason why we should decide now with mp . : The tort merely prevents defendant from | Idaho subject to ad valorem taxation was 
is merely by way of getting a rate and vers vinced, ) ; | , I ae Ao; t B = k ae ’ aT aho subject to ad valorem taxation was 

ot be way of taxi 7 ti “| them denied that they would convert Sj ; relation to what kind of banking may ax / galls DPrOwE!? maintaining its defense. The damages $482.065,981: the amount of State taxes 
7 son ay of taxing Corporations more | their group banks into branch banks if SIZ Described seem desirable to the people 50 or 100 will not be measured by the tort. If they Jevied was $2,910,361; and the per capita 
p Ss ° ; ‘ Vi Foose wv - 5 
bad authority were given them to do so, but As F vears from now, and no reason why we were so measured, they might include jeyy, $5.36. I 927 the . ita lev 
. : : : , ; undamental ; I é ree ; ." Ee ® an ’ * mug wu evy, $5.36. n 1927 the ner capita levy 
| oyene they both admitted that their groups in- ; should not apply a desirable and well lransferee Is Exempt d From pupitive as well as actual damages. The was $5.61, and in 1917, $2.07. 
Utilities Asks Order cluded only rather sizeable banks located “Whether vou like it or not,” said Mr. proven remedy within limits now be- Lev von Stock original contract i the yardstick for re ons sa 
e “ ° in rather sizeable towns, and that it Decker of Minneapolis in his recent cause of fear that some future genera- ts . measuring the plaintiff’s damages and the | _ xe 
would be an advantage if their banks statement to the Banking and Currency tion may decide to enlarge the limits. | ms difference between what it would have re- | for payment of storage charges, but on 







To Permit Bond Sale 








could have branches in the smaller places 
not now touched by them. 


Committee, “size is fundamental in many 
lines of business. It certainly is in the 


Banks have a common law right to es- | 


tablish branches. This generally 


State of New You: 
Albany, June 16. 


ceived under that contract and what it 
actually did receive is the amount thereof. 


the contrary provided that “the seller, 
where it has space to do so, will store the, 


, ; : . was : : ; me vaantan ‘moka 7 har 
Bill Filed Against Prohibitory Mr. Lord, of the Guardian-Detroit banking business.” Now, keeping always recognized in the early days of our Na- The transfer of stock from a broker rhe second contract being void, it is oe ee Sie one ered ane 
- = ‘ . ’ group, made similar statements, but was in mind the main purpose of making’ tion’s history. In many States they have Jocated within the State of New York to Clear that the original contract was Se ace was void and plainiil 
Rule in New Hampshire rather more willing to admit that branch our country banks large enough to take Jost this right through restrictive legis- 6 heclean te bject to the stock breached, and the next question to be | * ee ae e h 
at a Dee eics ave Of a laraas ahave ee ; on gts a another broker is not subject to the stock geteymined is the amount of plaintiff’s Was not bound by the terms thereof. The 
banking would be more economical and care of a larger share of the local busi- lation, some of it not originally intended ; a en a ! original contract made no provision for 
Concord, N. H.. June*16.—Trustees of might give better service. With few ex- ness, some of which now goes to New to prohibit branches. The obvious thing transfer tax where the latter broker is damages. eee = ees pod ? a ree 
te atone England ‘Gaz & Blectric A. ba ceptions the banks in his group are lo- York, and large enough and with diversi- to do is to repeal some of the restric- the actual purchaser of the stock, the Paid to Jan. 1, 1919 iy ited ‘ Ro the ecamennak iat bought 
P Ne u as uiec > ASSO- ° eae one EB z oe - - ae . . wa . ; 7 » Cc 1Le¢ at D> , é 
ciation, on June 13, filed in the District cated in cities not smaller than 10,000. fication enough to be able to stand up in tions and allow some freedom of natural attorney general’s office advised the de- Plaintiff was paid for the iinters pro- the linters f. o b. cars at point of pro- 
Court for the District of New Hamp- Several of the group bankers admitted | adverse times, what limits should be development. partment of taxation and finance June duced up to Jan. 1, 1919. The contro- | quction, and we think there was an im- 
shire a bill for an injunction to prevent that if branch banking superseded group | set, with relation to capital and to ex- I do not believe that there would be 5 ‘phe ini follows in full text versy in the case arises over those pro- plied agreement that the Government 
the State insurance commissioner, John >&Nking it would probably result in lower tent or number of branches? any rapid or dangerous development, if ”” ee en = duced from that date to and including should take the linters as fast as they 
ee eee a ere interest tes i the smaller roup Mr. Henry Dawes, former C ‘oller : : es er In your inquiry of Apr. & you pre- . 9 Q19 + : : 2 ks © . ee 
E., Sullivar, from barring the sale in !Dteres An per on h f i Mr. Henry Dawes, former Comptroller, the establishment of branches were per- ted > ek ae ae ane July 31, 1919, when the origin] contract were produced. Probably this matter was 
‘ oF a. ms. J , however, declared repres Ss 2 eX > aiti , % . eee Fe Reece acai ct sented a question and requeste yo ot es if es g i os ae ; ° 
N&w Hampshire of the association's $20,- yg b a ie sg caailmatlaies | catte ent the extreme position of op- mitted within trade areas as the Comp- * ae _- ialiace se poem of stock Cried. . Assuming the original contract pot mentioned in the contract because 
000,000 issue of 5 per cent bonds. that the banks in their co S| position to branches, but admits the troller suggests. I do not believe that | |? ae ae Bia vats - to be in full force, the findings show under the war conditions that prevailed 
The viaintifts all ehat theta .__| were independent units, each managed | ncessity of larger banks. He cites the any Comptroller would permit a danger- | {rom @ broker located in the State of that from Jan. 1, 1919, to Aug. 1, 1919, the cottonseed mills could not produce 
s e pia S allege tha e commis- +. its own local board of directors and t the Ser . : ea , , : New York to another broker, whether : ea 7 E99 “ys " COLLOn Bee * , k 
sion failed to giv tice or he: y Ws 0 oca fact that 88 per cent of the failures of ous or a very rapid development, and the : : . 5 the plaintiff crushed 7,632 tons of cotton- | |inters fast enough to satisfy the Govern- 
: . give notice or aring | 6; ‘h retainin its local pride, even ¢} le = seal ie : ; ; : ; . located within the State or outside of the Re oe é = } oid - g ae 
wheifhe issued his suspension order on ac g s J »_ even'the last nine years have heen banks history of branch banking where long tae . ; ci “ seed, for which it was entitled to $6.77) ment needs. h2 provision in the sec- 
May 15 (V U. S. Daily, 875, 879). . They though the stock of the local banks is with a capital less than $100,000, and authorized by State laws seems to indi- State, is_ subject = % naan a= re per ton under the rules prescribed by the ond contract was evidently intended to 
also allegs that the Reads are af bien all owned by holding companies. recommends that no banks be chartered cate (with the single exception of Cali- ses oie a ee = ~ W pare the War Industries Board and the contrag® annul this implied agreement, but, like 
5 % ; 3 : er “oker 1S e actuz yurcnaser o as ade f a meen a anil dl aot , s : 
quality and that their sale in this State Old Stockhold in the future with a capital less than nornia) that development would pro- aoe Ker is the acwua Puss Baer ee sale made with the Government pur- | the remainder of the second contract, it 
: ? ; a" Stockhotders ¢ ° ; : d . :_ stock in question and the one for whos« Losing agent rl Pa ‘ . : 
is proper. Mr. Sullivan will have 20 $100,000. If I understood his recent ceed slowly anyway. Branch banking is AE Shae vad snentionall haley thas | cn ng agent. lis amounts to $51,- was of no forc> and effect. 
. . ° + . " 2 tgs ace > Ss > ne Ke as 2 ¢ ee = at » 98 nes . . ° 
days wit which to file an answer. Retained Interest statement to the Banking and Currency really a country bank proposition. Said ie ak aceals 66 64, The Government paid for linters It will be observed in this connection 
The commissioner's suspension order All thought the group system had Committee he would not permit smaller, New York and Chicago bankers are ; produced during this period $26,491.34, that abstract equity is accomplished by 
was issued when the State public serv- | . me ee sbaaeinaes nee compari- country banks to consolidate so as to generally oposed to it (witness the testi-, ~ Tax Intent Cited and plaintiff also received from other the conclusions above stated. The Gov- 
ice commission ordered the Associated <5, with branch banking. in tha caae ,obtain the requisite capital, if consolida- mony of Mr. George W. Davison of the Section 270 of the tax law,states that parties for linters $1,812.26, or a total ernment will pay only the amount which 
Gas_& Electric Co., New England Gas o¢ all of these new group banking sys- tion involved the maintenance of more Central-Hanover) having learned many it is not intended to impose a tax “upon 0! Ben oest.Ch, The panlatie is entitled jt would have paid underits original con- 
& Electric Assn., New Hampshire GaS|tems the stock of the local banks has than one office, in different, places. His years ago that correspondent banking deliveries, nor transfers to a broker for %? recovel ~~ etween the tract, plus some incidental charges which 
& Electric Co. and Derry Electric Co, to been exchanged for stock in the holding idea seemed to be that unless a town or serves them best. As long as the bank’ sale, nor upon deliveries, nor transfers amount eee a ~ price it Was were probably caused by the Government 
appear before it and give facts concern- community was large enough to main-|jngs units out in the States can be kept! by a broker to a customer for whom and agreed to be paid in the original con- having ceased to have any use for linters 


ing their financial structure. 

The Associated Gas & Electric Co. has 
applied to the district court for an in- 
junction against the commission to pre- 


vent it from requiring this information | 


a sto the plaintiff and a decision is pend- 
ing im a three-judge statutory court (V 
U. S. Daily, 1911, 1073). 


Utah Outlines Refund Course 


companies, so that the old stockholders 
may be said to retain an interest in their 
own banks and to have acquired an inter- 
est in all the other banks of the group. 
Mr. Wakefield, of the First Bank Stock 
Corporation, said that his group had 
started to buy control of banks for cash, 
but had found that did not work well. 
People were unwilling to sell for cash, 
but were willing to exchange their stock 
for stock in the larger corporation. In 


tain an independent bank with a capital 
of $100,000 it should depend on the 
nearest large town—i. e., it should be de- 
prived of convenient banking service. 
Mr. Dawes took the ground apparently 
that we must either have nation-wide 
branch banking, or none at all outside 
of cities. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“there is no room for compromise on this 
subject ard that a determination should 


comparatively small the biggest and best 
business must come to the big cities, and 
the country banks themselves through 
their correspondent accounts must fur- 
nish a large part of the funds with which 
this business is taken care of. The pres- 
ent system suits Wall Street bankers ex- 
actly, and why should they worry over 
the continued failures of a lot of little 
banks off somewhere in the distant 


upon whose order he has purchased the 
same, when such deliveries or transfers 
shall be accompanied by a certificate set- 
ting forth the facts.” 

The above quoted portion of the sec- 
tion was enacted in the tax law by the 
Laws of 1928, chapter 740, in effect July 
1, 1928. It, therefore, requires wholly 
original consideration, since the opinions 
of my predecessors cannot be construed 


tract. In addition thereto we think the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover storage, in- 
surance charges, and handling charges as 
alleged in its netition. That the plaintiff 
incurred these costs is shown by the 
evidence. 

The second contract made no provision 


al ~ 





gaged in the business of acting as a 
broker or agent for another does not pre- 


and therefore permitting them to remain 
in the hands of plaintiff instead of taking 
‘hem promptly, as it may ‘be presumed 
was cone whil. tae war continued. In 
other words, the Government is simply 
required to carry out its original con- 
tract which, without the slightest excuse 
in law or equity its officials violated. 
Under the foregoing conclusions the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover $25,803.74, 


a ; the Guardian-Detroit group, the holding be reached as to whether the United | prairies? to apply to the statute as amended, in-|clude it from being a customer when and cement hie be emnenes ecoennee 
In Tax for Federal Gasoline |company stock carries double liability, States wishes to embrace a_ national I suggest as the first amendments nec- asmuch as this amendment provides for actually and in good faith purchasing LIAMS, Judge; ATTLETON, Judge; 
just as bank stock does. system of branch banking or to preserve| essary to remedy the present disgraceful new exceptions to the tax imposed by the and selling on its own account, Such a and Bootn, Chief Justice, concur. 


State of Utah: 


This system of group banking is new 
from wha: 


its coordinated independent units. It can- 


situation with relation to bank failures 
that national banks be given the same 


other portion of this section of the law 


transfer is, therefore, within the exemp- 
tion of section 270 stated above, when ac- 


ee 














Salt Lake City, June 16. and is certainly different not do both.” at under consideration. at _DIVIDEND NOTICE é 
Where a gasoline tax has been paid has been known for many years a: I disagree wholly with this dogmatic privilges with relation to branches that Petteiia: ten Diatont companied by a certificate setting forth 
upon sales to the Federsi Goveriment, “chain banking” where one man or a. position. There was much more branch State banks have, and second, that in all : rn * meqU _ the facts, 
the proper method of procuiing a icfund | group of men have purchased for cash banking in the United States 100 years States national banks should be per- It is my opinion that it is the intent of However, if such broker to whom the The Central Mannfactetias) ia 


is by filing claim witn the State board 
ot «xaminers, Attorney General George 
,P. Parker recently advised Governor 
‘Dern, +The State board may chen recom- 
the legislature that an appro- 


the control of a number of banks, As 
conducted in the Minneapolis-St. Paul dis- 
tricg, in the Detroit district and by the 
Marine-Midland group of Buffaio, the 
groups bear a very strong resemblance 


ago, in proportion to population and 
banking resources, than there is today, 
and there always has been some branch 
banking in the United States. In fact 
there always has been some branch bank- 


mitted to establish branches through con- 
solidations in trade areas, which might 
wel] start with the limits of the present 
Maine law, with discretion to the Comp- 
troller for extension where necessary in 


this provision to eliminate the tax on a 
transfer from a broker to any individual, 
group, partnership or corporation which 
is actually making the purchase of such 
stock for itself alone ad on its own ac- 


transfer is made is acting as an agent or 
in its capacity as broker for another than 
itself, it would not be included in the ex- 
emption above mentioned and would, 
therefore, fall within the general provi- 


mend I | thi 
vi ac be made for payment of thefto branch banking. The men represent- | ing in the national banking system, and |order to secure the diversification essen. | count. a. | sions of section 270 and, consequently, 
im, the opinion explained, ling them all declared that no single bank|1 think it can be shown that not quite|tial to safety. The mere fact that it is generally en-’ would be taxable. 
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Efforts to Rebuild State Bank System and to 
Repair Catastrophe Attending Operations of 
Guarantee Law Outlined by Governor Weaver 


By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


HE OPERATION of the’ bank 
guarantee law of Nebraska com- 


prises the saddest chapter in the 
history of Nebraska. 

The shattered remnants of broken 
fortunes here and there will be gath- 
ered together, and small savings re- 
stored to old age, especially under the 
step-up system of the new State bank 
law. But thousands of men and women, 
who have helped build the State, with 
broken spirits, suffering the misery and 
anguish of a great wrong, will go to 
their graves and we will be the wit- 
nesses through the years. 

If the bankers who did not make this 
deficit are compelled, as they will be 
under the law, to pay imto the depos- 
itors’ settlement fund, the people of 
Nebraska should ponder their duty to- 
ward relieving this distress and right- 
ing a great wrong to which the State 
was a party. 

It might be a good investment to 
bring to business and government a 
greater confidence and restore to the 
channels of trade not only new money 
which would go to work, but the re- 
newed energy and courage of men and 
women throughout Nebraska who would 
be heartened by such a public policy. 

There need be no increase of the ex- 
isting small State tax. A continuation 
of the twenty-two one hundredths mill 
“State capitol” levy which expires this 
year, or a sales tax on real luxuries 
such as diamonds, expensive furs, high- 
priced automobiles, etc., would supple- 
ment the general fund annually for the 
amount needed over a period of ten 
years. 

A 


Had the original bank guarantee law 
granted discretion to the banking de- 
partment in the issuance of charters— 
and then only on a finding of public 
necessity—and the licensing of bank- 
ers, the guarantee law might have been 
alive and in full vigor today. 

It was the issuance of approximately 
four hundred unnecessary. and unwar- 
ranted bank charters that helped de- 
stroy not only many of these “mush- 
room” banks, but many others which 
would have survived in a fair and legit- 
imate banking field. The result has 
been not only an economic loss in the 
State, but tragedies in banking houses, 
business houses and the homes of the 
people. 

The conditional repeal of the bank 
guarantee law, based on equitable set- 
tlement with depositors, and new bank 
laws enacted have restored confidence 
and have given new hope to the people 
of Nebraska. . 

The bank problem admittedly was 
most complex and serious. The legisla- 
ture was earnestly attempting to solve 


Achievements of 
Bay State in 
Welfare Work 


Frank G. Allen 


Governor, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts 


Ce tD 


MASSACHUSETTS is proud of its 
as record in public welfare work. 

The public school system was 
founded here in 1635, and the first com- 
pulsory school attendance law was en- 
acted here. The first child labor law 
was placed on the statute books in 1836. 

Massachusetts was the first State, in 
1847, to establish State training schools 
for delinquent children. In the follow- 
ing year it opened the first school for 
the feeble-minded in the country. 

In 1869 came the first State board of 
health. In that same year Massachu- 
setts became the first State to place de- 
pendent children in foster homes rather 
than in institutions—and today main- 
tains no public orphanages. 

The first probation law was enacted 
here in 1873. In 1898 was opened the 
first State sanatorium for the treatment 
of tuberculosis. Compulsory medical 
school inspection was introduged in 
1906. 

Our Massachusetts Hospital School 
for the education of crippled children, 
dating back to 1907, is known through- 
out the world. The playground move- 
ment originated here. ; 

We have not been content, however, 
to rest on the historical record of the 
past. We have insisted that no effort 
be spared to minimize misery, suffering 
and poverty—thus contributing to the 
happiness and welfare of all the people. 

During the past few years we have 
made important progress in the pre- 
ventive field. We are maintaining a 
State cancer hospital and a group of 
concer clinics. We are carrying to 
completion a ten-year program to diag- 
nose tuberculosis in school children. 

We have routine school examination 
clinics, habit clinics and special classes 
in the schools for retarded children. 
Our entire public welfare system has 
been built upon the pay-as-you-go pol- 
icy, and nearly seventy per cent of our 
State budget is expended through de- 
partments having to do with public wel- 
fare activities. 


the problem, to protect the depositors 
of failed banks as far as possible, to 
save the State bank system and to proce 
tect the investments and business of 
the State as a whole. 

Both political parties, in all sincerity, 
pledged the people of the State in 1928 
to oppose repeal, or weakening of the 
bank guarantee law. Republicans and 
Democrats alike, as well as the people 
generally, adhered to this position. 

They did so in good faith, without 
full knowledge of the facts, as dis- 
closed later, that the bank guarantee 
law was a liability to all banks and the 
public interest. 

The legislature—had it not been for 
the injunction issued by the district 
court—would have passed a new bank 
guaranty law. By practically unani- 
mous opinion of the members of the 
legislature who had intensively studied 
the question for four months, there 
would undoubtedly have been a limited 
guarantee only, for the future. 


A 


The injunction of the district court, 
however, deferred legislation until the 
final ruling of the Nebraska Suprerite 
Court on Feb. 6, 1930. The court held 
that, as long as banks remained in the 
State system, they were estopped from 
securing in the courts relief from any 
assessments fixed by the legislature. 

The people should know that, at the 
time this decision was rendered, the 
six hundred and thirty-five then exist- 
ing State banks—not responsible for 
any part of the deficit—had paid as- 
sessments for the benefit of depositors 
other than their own of eleven million 
nine hundred and eighty-two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty dollars and 
thirty-eight cents, against their liabil- 
ity of fourteen million eight hundred 
and ninety-five thousand forty-seven 
hundred dollars and thirty-three cents 
out of a total of nineteen million nine- 
hundred and twenty-six thousand five 
hundred and thirty dollars and seventy- 
pine cents, assessed .against all State 
banks since 1911. The difference was 


paid by failed, liquidated and nation-’ 


alized banks 
charters. 

The inevitable result of the supreme 
court decision and the growing lack of 
confidence in: the State bank system, 
because of the huge deficit—many not 
understanding that the State banks 
were not liable for more than their as- 
sessment—was that a number of State 
banks had nationalized, merged with 
national banks, or liquidated. 


A 


The situation was becoming so cha- 
otic that the existence of the State bank 
system, the rights of the depositors in 
failed banks, as well as the business 
structure of the entire State, were jeop- 
ardized., 

A grave and intolerable bank situa- 
tion confronting the State demanded 
constructive and remedial legislation. 

Members of the legislature were un- 
usually qualified to deal with this ques- 
tion because of long and intensive con- 
sideration, 

In its consideration of the bank prob- 
lem the legislature was confronted with 
two major proposals. One proposal 
was for flat repeal. with thought only 
of the distress and casualties which 
had come to the State banks. 


This did not recognize that thousands 
of innocent depositors had suffered 
through the effects of a State law of 
noble conception and _ purpose, but 
which—without proper administrative 
provisions, without provisions for limi- 
tation of bank charters or for licensing 
of bank officials, and without adequate 
supervision for an increasing number 
of banks—had become an instrument of 
destruction alike to the banks, the de- 
positors and the public. 

The other proposal was also for re- 
peal. But it provided for equitable re- 
lief to depositors and additional protec- 
tive bank laws for the future. 


A 


The representatives of the people, as 
a result of their deliberations, adopted 
as to its general provisions this latter 
proposal as the best and most practical 
solution. The great mass of the people 
approve the action of the legislature, 
although it may not satisfy the extrem- 
ist on either side. 

The new law, with increasing bank 
deposits from improved conditions, 
should eventually bring to the depos- 
itors approximately five million dollars 
or its equivalent under the optional 
payment plan, from the annual assess- 
ments of two-tenths of one per cent, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1931. With the as- 
sessments under the old law then in 
force, made in April and July, 1929, and 
in January, 1930—if these are not set 
aside by the United States Supreme 
Court—a total of approximately eight 
million dollars should go into the 
final depositors’ settlement fund from 
the banks. 

Under the step-up plan of the new 
law those depositors who have received 
the least will be paid first. The first 
payment of eight per cent was recently 
made, 

Many depositors who have suffered 
through mismanagement of banks, and 


while they held State 
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Oil—Page 1 (Col. 1, 4); Page 3 (Col. 
4); Page 13 (Col. 1, 5). 

Patents—Page 1 (Col. 6); 
(Col. 5). 

Production—Page 4 (Col. 4). 

Public Health—Page 1 (Col. 5); Page 
4 (Col. 2, 7); Page 5 (Col. 2, 3, 
6); Page 6 (Col. 2); Page 14 
(Col. 6). 

Public Lands—Page 5 (Col. 5). 

Public Utilities—Page 3 (Col. 1); 
Page 13 (Col. 1). 

Radio—Page 1 (Col. 1,2, 4); Page 3 
(Col, 3); Page 10 (Col. 5). 
Railroads—Page 2 (Col. 3); Page 3 
(Col. 7); Page 10 (Col. 1, 2, 7); 

Page 12 (Col. 2). 

Scientific Research—Page 1 (Col. 2); 
Page 4 (Col. 1); Page 5 (Col. 
2, $). 

Shipping—Page 4 (Col. 1, 
6 (Col. 1). 

Social Welfare—Page 4 (Col. 5, 7); 
Page 5 (Col. 1, 5); Page 14 
(Col, 1). 

State Finance—Page 13 (Col. 7); 
Page 14 (Col. 1). 

State Taxation—Page 9 (Col. 1); 
Page 13 (Col. 1, 5). 

Tariff—Page 1 (Col. 7); Page 3 (Col. 
3) 
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Taxation—Page 9. 

Topical Survey—Page 4 (Col. 5). 

Trade Marks—Page 6 (Col. 5). 

Transportation—Page 5 (Col. 1); 
Page 6 (Col. 1); Page 12 (Col. 4). 

Workmen's Compensation—Page 6 
(Col, 2, 5, 7). 
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Nearly Half Century of Activities Carried on 


under Thirty Members, with only Two Removals from Office 
By HERBERT E. MORGAN 


Editor, Federal Civil Service Commission 


iam C. Deming from membership 

in the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission brings to mind the stability of 
this oldest independent Commission of 
the Federal Government, as evidenced 
by the small number of men and women 
who have held the office of Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner and the very few who 
have been separated, except volun- 
tarily, 

In the forty-seven years since the 
passage of the civil service law in 1883 
there have been thirty Commissioners. 
Considering that three serve at one 
time, the number is not large. 

Only two have been removed, both by 
Cleveland, one in each of his terms as 
President. Three died in office, John R. 
Proctor, Mark S. Brewer, and Helen H. 
Gardener. 

Twelve resigned to accept other Gov- 
ernment offices or to engage in private 
business. Eleven resigned with a 
change in administration. 

The first Commission consisted of 
Dorman B. Eaton, John M. Gregory, and 
Leroy D. Thoman. One of the prized 
possessions of the Civil Service Com- 


' RECENT resignation of Will- 
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from outrageous preferences through 
operation of insolvent banks as going 
concerns under the guarantee fund 
commission law—there being five mil- 
lion dollars of preferences in seventy- 
three of these banks alone—are enti- 
tled, as provided by the new lay, to re- 
ceive this consideration in order that 
payments to all depositors, as far as 
possible, may be equalized. 

In practically alk cases the earlier 
failures were the most disastrous; they 
depleted the guarantee fund and 
brought it to a condition of hopeless in- 
solvency. Depositors of banks closed 
since Jan. 1, 1929, will receive, it is es- 
timated, an average of sixty per cent to 
seventy per cent of their claims from 
the bank assets alone, regardless of any 
payment from the final depositors’ set- 
tlement fund. 

One of the added safeguards in the 
sale of the failed bank assets is the rule 
that no sale of any assets should be 
made without the approval of a local 
committee selected at a _ depositors’ 
meeting. This action alone has saved 
the depositors thousands of dollars. It 
is sound and just that the depositors, 
through their committee, have a right 
to pass on the sale of their own prop- 
erty. 

Another means of protecting the in- 
terests of depositors and the business 
of a community where a _ bank has 
failed, is the reorganization law, 
whereby eighty-five per cent of the de- 
posits can reorganize a failed bank. 

New bank capital is required. All 
undesirable paper is taken out of the 
bank and the deposits are shrunk pro 
rata for the amount of the assets elimi- 
nated. 

The bank continues to serve the com- 
munity without serious injury to com- 
munity business or the greater loss to 
depositors which comes from long- 
drawn-out liquidation. The assets elim- 
inated, however, remain the property of 
the depositors, and they should collect 
a greater per centage than the State 
could collect. 


mission is a round mahogany table, 
about which these three Commissioners 
sat and drafted the first civil service 
rules under the provisions of the act. 

John T. Doyle, the present secretary 
of the Commission, was stenographer 
to the first Commission. 

About fourteen thousand positions 
were classified under the civil service 
law when the act was pasSed in 1883. 
Now, more than four hundred and forty 
thousand positions are under the com- 
petitive-examination system. 

Theodore Roosevelt served as civil 
service commissioner from May 13, 
1889, to May 5, 1895. The desk and 
chair used by him are preserved in the 
office of the Commission. 

There have been but seven chief ex- 
aminers of the rola Three of 
these died in office, one resigned vol- 
untarily, and two were advanced to 
membership in the Commission. The 
present chief examiner is Dr. Howard 
A. Edson, 


The two chief examiners promoted to 
commissionerships were Charles Ly- 
man, the first chief examiner, and 
George R. Wales, still serving as Com- 
missioner. Mr. Wales, when appointed 
by the President as Commissioner had 
served on the force of the Commission 
for fourteen years as clerk, examiner, 
law clerk, chief of division, and assist- 
ant chief examiner, and ten years as 
chief examiner. 

The other member of the present 
Commission is Miss Jessie Dell, who 
was appointed on Sept. 18, 1925, after 
long service in other branches of the 
Government. 

The Commission has had only three 
secretaries, one of whom died soon 
after his appointment, and another of 
whom resigned on Sept. 15, 1886, since 
which date Dr. John T. Doyle has 
served as secretary. 

Dr. Doyle is the only person con- 
nected with the organization who has 
served with the Commission, throughout 
its life to date. Dr. Doyle is fond of 
telling to those who express an interest 
in the Commission's development about 
a time in the early days when the Com- 
mission moved from one location to an- 
other and transported its entire records 
and other belongings in one push cart. 
He is now writing a history of the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

An organization of the Government 
which performs the duties imposed by 
law upon the Civil Service Commission 
must necessarily meet with criticism. 
It stands to reason that in the execution 
of a law which touches the people so 
closely, not every one can be satisfied. 

Six times the Commission's opera- 
tions have been investigated by special 
committees of Congress, and each time 
the investigation has resulted in a 
clean bill of health for the Commission. 
The fact that only two members of the 
Commission have been removed in for- 
ty-seven years, and these in the early 
days when the worth of the merit sys- 
tem was still a controversial subject in 
Congress and elsewhere, speaks well 
for the fairness and justice with which 
the Federal civil service law has been 
administered. 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
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’ Distinction in Law as Rewards 
of Professional Honor + + .» 


Lawyers Beginning Practice Advised by Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York to Preserve 
Integrity as Asset to Advance Career 
By ALBERT CONWAY 


Superintendent of Insurance, State of New York 


fession have always been set 
apart. 

in the early days, when knowledge 
was not so generally disseminated as it 
is today, the lawyers were among the 
few intellectuals. This naturally 
brought hatred and distrust upon them, 
for generally those who possess supe- 
rior knowledge have been disliked, dis- 
trusted and feared by the majority. 

Moreover, the lawyers were fre- 
quently advisors of royalty or nobility 
or of those who possessed power and 
wealth, and distrust naturally flowed 
therefrom. 

As a corollary, imperfections, weak- 
nesses and misconduct of individual 
lawyers were magnified. Further, the 
same imperfections and misconduct 
were attributed to the entire profession. 
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Since those times, lawyers, by earn- 
est effort, have progressed to the point 
where there never was a time when 
they had so much of the confidence, 
trust and regard of the people gener- 
ally, as they have today. Never before 
were they intrusted with so many and 
such important public and_ private 
duties. 

As a group, lawyers have labored un- 
ceasingly to attain that respect and 
confidence. It is the fact that they hold 
themselves and are held to a high de- 
gree of honor and integrity. 

It is still the fact that they are pen- 
alized as a class for the misconduct of 
a negligible percentage. This percent- 
age is largely if not entirely composed 
of men who should never have become 
lawyers, because they are not so con- 
stituted as to properly belong to any 
profession as distinguished from busi- 
ness. 

There is no lay profession, unless it 
be medicine, in which there is as much 
temptation to depart from ideals. There 
is no profession in which the condem- 
nation of the people is so severe for 
such departure. ‘ 

A man’s reputation at the bar is 
made, not from the great cases he tries 
nor from the outstanding matters which 
he handles, but from the little things. 

A man may be a great trial lawyer 
and yet not have the respect of his fel- 
lows. A man may be concerned with 
the legal details of great enterprises, 
and yet his fellow lawyers not trust 
him. 


T HOSE who compose the legal pro- 
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The reason for this is found in the 
details of a man’s practice, which tell 
what manner of man he is at bottom. 
It is from totalling the small details in 
a man’s practice and life that we form 
our pieture of his true character. 

In a great trial or in an outstanding 
legal matter, with a goodly portion of 
the world Yooking on, no man acts dis- 
honorably. 

The cases he tries, their character, 
the character of his clients, a special- 
ization at the bar which he may pur- 
sue, the types of people with whom he 
surrounds himself, all gradually make 
for him a reputation in the community. 
He is likely to find himself labeled— 
and with a label which he will find it 
well nigh impossible ever to remove. 

One of the matters at the outset of 
which the new lawyer should be care- 
ful is the office in which he works. Is 
the office worthy of him? Has the of- 
fice or firm the potential greatness 
which needs only the future to bring to 
realization? 

Such questions must be answered by 
each of you, if you properly value your 
future possibilities. Many a lawyer 
has found in after years that the char- 
acter of the men with whom he first as- 
sociated himself in an office has proved 
to be an almost insurmountable obsta- 
cle to future preferment. 

In other words, he was thought to be 
of the same character as his employer 
or his office associates. Generally speak- 
ing, this is a just judgment of the bar 
and the community; because if he re- 
mained with his employer or his asso- 
ciates, knowing the type of practice in 
which they were engaged, he may well 
be said to have sanctioned it. 
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A man’s daily acts at the bar are the 
impressions, whether they be called fin- 
gerprints or footprints, upon the tab- 
let presented to him at the time he re- 
ceives his license to practice. In after 
years when he desires honors, whether 
by way of elevation to the bench, cabi- 
net office, or honorary title, this tablet 
upon which he, and only he, has made 
the impressions which disclose his 
character, is studied by those who have 
the power to give him what he desires. 

By that tablet is he judged. It is a 
judgment from which he cannot appeal, 
because he has written the judgment 
himself. 

Conversely, when those who have the 
power to confer honors, or to give a 
man an opportunity to develop so that 
he may be the recipient later of honors, 
cast about for a man, they do not pick 
at random. They search for one who 
has built for himself a reputation for 
probity and who has shown that he may 
be trusted. i : 

From time to time men are nomi- 
nated for judge of the court of appeals 


or for the supreme court, or again are 
appointed to the United States Supreme 
Court or to one of the district courts. 
The men who are considered for these 
places did not spring up overnight. 
They have been practicing at the bar 
and living in their communities for 
many, many years. 

By doing the daily task and by living 
their daily lives, they have built up a 
record of achievement and a reputation. 
The record of achievement has been 
made by untold acts—the commence- 
ment of actions, the drafting of com- 
plaints and affidavits, the argument of 
motions, the trial of cases and the 
preparation of briefs. 


The complete record is spread out in 
the files of the courts where any one 
and every one may read and study them. 
Their reputation, as distinguished from 
this record, is the product of their own 
lives, the position they took with ref- 
erence to matters which affected the 
communities in which they lived, and 
their conduct in the bar associations to 
which they may have belonged, looking 
toward a preservation of the ideals of 
the bar and reform of the law in order 
that the legal system might be kept in 
step with the law in order that the legal 
system might be kept in step with the 
progress of mankind. 
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Here, then, we have a record and a 
reputation of each and every lawyer 
who may be an aspirant for one of the 
places I have mentioned. This record 
and reputation are studied with the ut- 
most care not only by the judges upon 
the bench and the bar associations, but 
even more carefully by the  publie, 
which is the final arbiter of a man’s 
destiny. 

Energy, vision and honesty are the 
tests applied by big business today. 
With ideals and education and with all 
the world before him in which to carve 
out his own career, to be satisfied with 
anything short of a place in large af- 
fairs, to be weak and to confess him- 
self satisfied with small place would 
a that the lawyer were false to him- 
self. 
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Pasteur Treatment 
as Preventive 


of Rabies _,, 


D. C. Steelsmith, M. D. 


Atting Commissioner of 
Heaith, State of lowa 


|} ONTRARY to ‘general belief, rabies 
in animals, especially dogs, is not 
prevalent in the Summer time to the ex- 
clusion of other seasons. However, op- 
portunities for the exposure of humans 
to animals afflicted with rabies are 
more plentiful during the Summer 
months. 

All persons who come in contact with 
rabid animals even remotely should 
avail themselves of the Pasteur treat- 
ment. This treatment can be used only 
for prophylaxis; that is, it is only a 
means of preventing the occurrence of 
the disease, for once the symptoms of 
rabies have made their appearance, 
death is inevitable. 

The virus of rabies is contained in 
the saliva of the animal afflicted. It is 
also contained in the milk of cows 
which have the disease. Hence it is 
considered that persons who care for 
animals, especially dogs, by way of ad- 
ministering medicine, by petting or at- 
tempting to feed them are exposed. 

The virus may gain entrance to the 

body through minute abrasions of the 
skin, even those too small to be notice- 
able. The incubation period, i. e., the 
time which elapses from the date df ex- 
posure by bite or otherwise, may vary 
from two or three weeks to a whole 
vear. } 
The virus has special predilection fouk 
nerve tissue and works its way along 
the nerve trunks until it reaches the 
brain. Hence the nearer to the brain is 
the site of the entrance of the vigus, 
the shorter the incubation period. Lac- 
erations of the head, face and neck are 
often fatal in spite of prompt adminis- 
tration of anti-rabic treatment. 

All dogs suspected of having rabies 
should be securely chained and _ ob- 
served for ten days. If infected, defi- 
nite symptoms will appear in that time. 

If symptoms appear the dog should 
not be killed at once, but should be al- 
lowed to die, the head should be cut off, 
packed in ice and sent to the laboratory 
for examination. Care should be taken 
that the head is not mutilated, for this 
interferes with successful examination. 

Treatment of the persons bitten 
should, however, be instituted at once. 

When a rabid dog is known to have 
run at large, it should be required that 
all other dogs be restrained and kept 
on leash. This restriction should be 
kept in force for at least six months. 
Persons exposed to known rabid ani- 
mals should begin the anti-rabic treat- 
ment immediately. 
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